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the  abasement  of  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding — 
the  powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they 
are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us — has 
made  some  progress  since  the  time  of  Locke,  but  it  is  nowhere 
near  its  end.  The  physiologist  has  caught  barely  a  glimpse 
of  the  ultimate  elements  and  activities  involved  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  psychologist  discerns  only  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  the  deep  principles  and  springs  of  human  conduct.  The 
problems  presented  by  life  and  conduct  which  are  abnormal, 
are  even  more  obscure  and  baffling.  Consequently,  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  mental  disorder,  questions  arise  which  must  be 
considered,  although,  at  present,  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  insanity?  The  insane,  like  the 
poor,  are  always  with  us,  and  yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
framing  a  definition  applicable  to  every  case  where  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  mind  is  in  question.  “  Distinguished  philosophers, 
experienced  physicians  and  psychologists,  accurate  and  pro¬ 
found  logicians,  have  in  vain  attempted  to  analyse,  unveil,  and 

penetrate  into  the  hidden  nature  of  this  disease  with  a  view 
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of  discovering  a  key  to  its  accurate  definition,  and  all  have 
signally  failed.”  There  is  no  normal  human  standard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  English  law,  it  is  a  criminal  act  to  publish  malicious¬ 
ly  that  any  person  is  afflicted  with  insanity,  since  it  imputes 
to  him  a  malady  generally  inducing  mankind  to  shun  his  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  it  is  not  libelous  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  of  sound 
mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but  the  Deity. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  the  general  and  prac¬ 
tical  rule,  that,  as  long  as  a  man  retains  the  pow^r  of  regulat¬ 
ing  his  actions  and  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary, 
rules  of  society,  he  must  be  regarded  as  sane.  It  is  only  when 
the  individual,  from  perversion  of  reason,  shows  a  disposition 
to  commit  acts  which  may  endanger  his  life  and  property,  or 
the  lives  and  properties  of  others,  that  the  law  interferes  for 
the  man’s  own  protection  and  for  that  of  society.  There  is  the 
same  indefiniteness  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  While,  in  the 
worst  forms  of  insanity,  there  is  almost  an  entire  deprivation 
of  reason,  many  of  the  insane  are  quite  conscious  of  their 
actions  in  general,  and  are  able  to  reason  upon  their  feelings 
and  impressions.  But  the  main  difficulty  lies  with  the  mental 
states  ranging  between  perfect  sanity  and  unmistakable  in¬ 
sanity.  There  are  no  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between  them, 
as  the  descent  is  by  an  inclined  plane  as  it  were,  not  by  sharp¬ 
ly  defined  steps.  Thus  the  transition  from 


“  The  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear,” — 

to  the  insanity  of  melancholia  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Moreover,  the  movement  of  the  mind  in  the 
direction  of  insanity  may  not  be  steadily  progressive.  Excur¬ 
sions  to  the  very  borders  of  sanity  and  beyond  may  be  made, 
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and  yet  the  mind  recover  itself,  again  and  again.  In  this 
movement  b.^ck  and  forth,  the  exact  time  when  a  person  be¬ 
comes  sane  or  insane,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide.  Then  there  are  all  the  queer  humors, 
the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  human  nature,  to  be  consid- 

_ the  emotional  ebullitions,  the  caprices,  eccentricities, 

perversities  of  judgment,  and  feebleness  of  will.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  are  these  the  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  When  we 
turn  to  the  most  highly  gifted  men  and  women,  those  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  human  mind  at  its  best,  we  find  they  are  so  eccen¬ 
tric,  that  Lombroso  and  other  alienists  hold  that  the  possession 
of  genius  or  unusual  talent  is,  of  itself,  prima  facie  evidence 
of  insanity.  Just  as  giants  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  stature,  in  relative  mental  and  muscular  weakness, 
so,  it  is  said,  the  giants  of  thought  expiate  their  intellectual 
force  in  degeneration  and  psychoses.  But  the  lives  of  those 
whose  principal  gift  is  simply  that  of  stolid  common  sense,  if 
closely  scrutinized,  would  also  show  many  departures  from 
the  normal.  As  a  prominent  writer  has  truly  remarked,  all 
people  have  sometimes  a  season  of  mental  depression  or  aber¬ 
ration,  when  they  do  exactly  what  their  friends  would  least 
expect.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  agree  with  those 
writers  who  contend  we  are,  all  of  us,  more  or  less  insane; 
but  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  formulate  a  definition  of  insanity 
that  shall  include  all  w^ho  are  insane,  and  exclude  all  who  arc 
sane,  should  make  us  regard  the  whole  subject  wdth  a  very 
open  mind,  particularly  when  cases  of  mental  disorder  are 
encountered  which  present  features  of  mysterious  interest 
seldom  met  with  in  ordinary  experience. 

The  obscurity  enveloping  the  manifestations  of  insanity 
extends  also  to  the  causes  producing  it.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  certainly  a  deficiency  or  lesion  of  the  deli- 
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cate  brain  substance,  the  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  dis¬ 
ease  ;  or  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  nervoas 
system,  from  malnutrition,  toxaemia,  or  prolonged  exhaustion. 
But  insanity  is  occasionally  induced  in  people  apparently  in 
perfect  health  by  sudden  and  powerful  emotions.  The  abrupt 
information  of  ill  news  may  cause  stupor,  melancholia,  or 
acute  mania.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  say  that  the 
insanity  in  these  cases  is  wholly  due  to  a  sudden  overdraft  on 
the  physiological  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  disturbance  of  its  nutrition  ?  “  When  we  are  told  that 
a  man  has  become  deranged  from  anxiety  or  grief,  we  have 
learned  very  little  if  we  rest  content  with  that.  How  does  it 
happen  that  another  man,  subjected  to  an  exactly  similar 
cause  of  grief,  does  not  go  mad?  It  is  certain  the  entiri 
causes  cannot  be  the  same  where  the  effects  are  so  different.” 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  physical  lesion  in  the  strange 
forms  of  mental  disorder  which  occur  among  people  of  back¬ 
ward  civilization, — the  latah  of  the  Malays,  the  ikota  of  the 
Samoyads,  lycanthropy,  demoniacal  possession,  and  kindred 
psychopathies  ?  An  interesting  problem  of  this  kind  meets  us 
in  the  weird  experiences  of  Captain  Welby,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  started  to  explore  certain  out-of-the-way  places  in  the 
heart  of  Abyssinia  ?  Entering  the  Walamo  district,  his  Somali 
and  Soudanese  followers  were  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturba¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  evil  influences  which  the  Walamos  were 
believed  to  possess.  According  to  his  narrative,  “  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  especially  dangerous  to  eat  food  in  the  presence 
of  the  Walamo  people.  On  one  occasion  one  of  my  Souda¬ 
nese  saw  a  Walamo  gazing  intently  upon  him  while  he  was 
having  his  meal.  Nothing  untoward  occurred  at  the  time,  but 
two  days  later  the  man  became  a  raving  lunatic.”  Others  of 
the  retinue  were  similarly  afflicted,  and  the  captain  was  obliged 
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to  devise  means  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disorder.  “  Think¬ 
ing  I  could  perhaps  do  something  to  explain  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  occurrences,  I  resolved  to  eat  solemnly  a  meal  in  the 
presence  of  the  Walamo  myself.  When  all  was  prepared,  I 
had  something  like  a  hundred  of  these  people  watching  me. 
In  due  time  the  meal  was  over,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  Here  I  should  state  that  I  had  not  had  a  day’s  illness  dur¬ 
ing  the  journey,  and  was  in  the  best  of  health  at  the  time.  The 
next  day,  however,  I  felt  thoroughly  ill.  Needless  to  say  I  did 
not  let  any  of  my  people  know  that  anything  was  wrong,  nor 
can  I  attempt  to  explain  the  cause.  I  was  quite  unable  to  find 
a  cause  for  this  mysterious  business.  I  merely  confine  myself 
to  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
me,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  at  any  moment  the  whole  camp 
might  not  become  ‘  Walamo.’  ” 

An  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  English  medical  journals, 
in  commenting  on  the  narrative,  observes,  “As  for  explanation, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  none.  Emotion  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  evil  reputation  of  the  country  might  possibly  ex¬ 
plain  the  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  Somali  and  the  Souda¬ 
nese,  but  this  explanation  would  hardly  hold  in  the  case  of  an 
avowed  unbeliever  like  Captain  Welby.”  ‘ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  forces  in  the  world,  both 
physical  and  psychical,  of  which  we  know  nothing, — a  consid¬ 
eration  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  all  forms  of  mad¬ 
ness,  but  especially  with  those  of  unusual  origin.  Perhaps  the 
madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  can  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  human  experience ;  but  if  not,  the  facts  concerning 
it  as  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  cannot  be  disproved,  nor  can 
they  be  regarded  as  inherently  improbable.  By  no  means  are 
we  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  “  probably  some  Babylonian 
*The  Lancet,  September  9,  1899,  p.  731. 
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legend  on  the  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had,  perhaps  in  a 
very  distorted  form,  reached  the  ears  of  the  author  of  Daniel  ” 
The  extent  and  strength  of  the  connection  between  insanity 
and  sin  is  another  interesting  question.  We  do  not  refer  to 
those  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  intemperance  and  impurity 
which  lay  the  system  open  to  the  inroads  of  diseases  which 
eventually  may  cause  insanity,  but  to  the  sins  of  the  spirit, 
such  as  pride,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  tempestuous  anger. 
Can  habitual  indulgence  in  these  work  the  ruin  of  the  mind? 
When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  men,  because  of  wickedness,  being 
g^ven  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  is  the  end  thereof  a  form  of 
insanity  ?  There  are  medico-leg^l  writers  who  claim  there  is 
a  state  which  they  call  moral  insanity,  which  is  manifested 
simply  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  pass¬ 
ions,  and  emotions,  without  illusions,  erroneous  convictions, 
or  other  evidences  of  intellectual  aberration.  Since  to  admit 
this  as  an  independent  form  of  insanity  would  relieve  many 
wrong-doers  apparently  of  sound  mind,  of  all  responsibility  for 
their  injurious  acts,  the  doctrine  is  too  dangerous  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  society  to  be  upheld.  But  may  not  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  sinful  states  of  the  mind,  if  persisted  in,  almost  certain¬ 
ly  in  time  be  accompanied  by  intellectual  aberration  ?  “  It  is 
my  belief,”  said  the  physician  of  a  female  lunatic  asylum,  “  that 
two-thirds  of  the  women  here  have  come  to  require  restraint, 
through  habitual  indulgence  of  an  originally  bad  temper.” 
When  kings  vested  with  vast  and  irresponsible  power  begin 
their  reign  well,  but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  act  like 
madmen,  are  we  right  in  saying  that  madness  was  always 
there,  as  it  were,  and  was  simply  drawn  out  by  the  force  of 
circumstances?  or  shall  we  hold  that  the  madness  originated 
de  novo,  because  of  the  abandonment  of  all  self-restraint,  and 
the  wild  indulgence  of  evil  passions? 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  madness  of  Niebuchadnezzar  presents 
many  interesting  and  complicated  issues.  Turning  to  his  his¬ 
tory  as  found  in  the  Bible  and  contemporaneous  Babylonian 
records,  it  appears  he  was  one  of  the  mightiest  rulers  and  sol¬ 
diers  who  ever  lived,  a  man  of  unquestioned  intellectual  great¬ 
ness.  He  made  his  country  renew  her  youth,  and  more  than 
regain  her  former  power.  He  fought  against  his  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself  he  was  victor¬ 
ious.  He  routed  the  Egyptians;  he  destroyed  Jerusalem;  he 
transplanted  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  rebellion;  and  re¬ 
duced  the  city  of  Tyre  after  a  memorable  siege.  He  built  a 
new  Babylon,  and  the  city  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  power  of  the  king  was  absolute.  Whom  he  would 
he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;  whom  he  would 
he  raised  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.  He  stood  at 
the  summit  of  earthly  greatness. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  also  a  very  religious  man,  certainly  so 
in  his  younger  days.  He  claimed  it  as  his  glory  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  worship  of  those  deities  and  superior  beings  whose 
will  he  recognized  as  more  powerful  than  his  own ;  he  was 
proud  to  call  himself  the  priest-king,  or  the  king-vicar  of  the 
gods.  Almost  every  temple  and  shrine  throughout  the  land 
underw^ent  restoration  at  his  hands.  He  was  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  worship  of  his  own  particular  god,  Merodach,  who  was 
"the  lord,  the  joy  of  his  heart.”  It  was  to  him  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  ”  Merodach,  the  great  lord,”  he 
records,  “  has  appointed  me  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
confided  to  my  care  the  far-spread  peoples  of  the  earth.  Mero¬ 
dach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient, 
has  given  all  nations  and  peoples  to  my  care.”  And  he  knew, 
as  shown  in  the  following  beautiful  prayer,  that  he  ought  to 
rule  in  righteousness : — 
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"To  Merodach  my  lord  I  prayed,  I  began  to  him  my  petition 
The  words  of  my  heart  sought  for  him;  and  I  said,  ‘  0  prince,  that 
art  from  everlasting,  lord  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  king  whom 
thou  lovest,  whom  thou  callest  by  name,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto 
thee  thou  guidest  his  name  aright,  thou  watchest  over  him  in  the 
path  of  righteousness!  I,  the  prince  who  obeys  thee,  am  the 
work  of  thy  hands;  thou  hast  created  me,  and  hast  entrusted  to 
me  the  sovereignty  over  hosts  of  men;  according  to  thy  goodness 
O  lord,  thou  hast  made  me  to  pass  over  them  all.  Let  me  love 
thy  supreme  lordship,  let  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  exist  In  my  heart 
and  give  what  seemeth  good  unto  thee,  for  thou  upholdest  my  life,”* 


The  possession  of  despotic  power,  making  it  so  easy  for 
a  man  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think, 
accompanied  by  a  religious  bent  of  the  mind,  the  mark  of 
which  should  be  self-abasement,  must  be  very  disturbing  to 
the  personality.  Can  Nebuchadnezzar  steadily  maintain  his 
mental  and  moral  balance  at  the  dizzy  height  where  he  stands? 
Marcus  Aurelius  observed  it  was  possible  to  live  well  even  in 
the  palace  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  very  few  autocratic 
rulers  have  reached  his  level  of  austere  goodness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  kings,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  his  soul,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have 
given  every  indication  of  positive  failure  to  do  so,  is  very  great. 

Mankind  is  still  in  the  making,  acquiring  with  difficulty 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  constitute  true  greatness. 
The  highest  function  is  self-control,  and  it  is  the  last  to  be 
acquired  as  a  permanent  possession.  Insanity  is  a  .retrogres¬ 
sion,  a  traversing  of  the  path  of  mental  development  in  the 
reverse  direction,  the  faculties  latest  acquired  being  the  first 
to  disappear.  Frequent  exhibitions  of  uncontrollable  passion 
may  constitute,  therefore,  an  early  and  serious  symptom  of  ap¬ 
proaching  insanity.  The  circumstances  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
life  were  not  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  virtue  of  self-re¬ 
straint,  and  he  did  not  rise  superior  to  them.  In  his  fury 
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against  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  because  of  their  inability  to 
interpret  his  dream  which  he  was  unable  to  recollect,  he  exhib¬ 
its  an  unreasoning  passion  that  does  not  point  to  perfect  sanity. 
The  people  of  Eastern  countries  tolerate  much  in  their  mon- 
archs  that  we  should  regard  as  being  outrageously  cruel  and 
tyrannical,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  wise  men  prove  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  even  they 
were  accustomed. 

There  was  another  ungovernable  ebullition  of  rage  when 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  refused  to  worship  his 
image;  and  doubtless  such  irrational  displays  were  very  fre¬ 
quent,  or  became  so  as  time  went  on,  to  the  increasing  disorder 
of  his  mind.  Many  people  have  become  insane  through  the 
sheer  exaggeration  of  their  own  wickedness ;  they  have  given 
way  to  their  desires  till  the  holding  anchor  of  the  will  is  lost, 
and  the  mind  has  become  riotous  with  evil  passions.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  that  Nero  and  other  kings  of  his 
stamp  w'ere  always  sane.  Of  the  mad  king,  Louis  II.  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  who  committed  suicide  in  1886,  it  is  recorded  that  his 
malady  was  continuous  and  progressive,  a  rising  self-will 
which,  glided  solely  by  his  likes  and  dislikes,  brooked  neither 
delay  nor  denial  in  the  gratification  of  his  fancies;  there  was 
a  gradual  diminution  of  mental  balance  and  self-restraint,  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  end  with  hallucinations,  stormy  fits  of  passion, 
violent  assaults  on  his  attendants,  and  orders  for  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  those  who  had  offended  him.' 

A  further  indication  of  the  mental  and  moral  peril  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  is  his  growing  spiritual  pride.  He  gets  out  of 
harmony  with  his  environment.  Regarding  himself  as  a 
special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  his  kingly  rank  forbidding 
his  association  with  ordinary  mortals  on  anything  like  equal 
*  Ireland,  The  Ivory  Gate,  p.  142. 
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terms,  he  becomes  intoxicated  with  his  grandeur.  His  heart 
was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  was  hardened,  so  that  he  dealt 
proudly.  And  he  said  in  his  heart :  “  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God ;  and  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north;  I  will  ascend 
above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.*' 
On  the  plain  of  Dura,  therefore,  he  sets  up  an  enormous 
golden  image  of  himself,^  which  he  commands  his  subjects 
to  worship.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  is  death  by  burning. 
It  may  be,  as  some  assert,  that  the  erection  of  the  image  was 
intended  to  celebrate  some  national  triumph,  and  that  the 
worship  of  his  particular  god  was  implied  in  the  worship  of 
the  image  of  himself ;  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  claims  of 
Babylonian  kings  and  heroes  for  a  seat  in  the  mountains  of 
the  gods  were  not  always  mere  arrogance,  but  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Babylonian  mind  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  gloomy 
conceptions  of  Hades,  and  to  provide  a  worthy  immortality  for 
virtue.  The  dominant  motive,  however,  with  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  was  the  desire  to  exalt  himself,  and  the  refusal  of  three 
’  See  Speaker’s  Commentary  on  Daniel  ill.  1,  where  there  is  the 
following  note  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  image  was  of  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  himself:  “  In  the  annals  of  Samas-Rimmon  (the  son 
of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrian  contemporary  of  the  Israelite  kings, 
Ahab  and  Jehu),  this  prince  is  described  as  erecting,  after  a  vic¬ 
torious  campaign,  a  statue  of  himself:  ‘an  image  (zalam)  of  my 
magnified  royalty  I  made  ’  (Records  of  the  Past,  I.  17),  and  the 
same  practice  is  recorded  of  Shalmaneser  and  others  (Norris,  As- 
syr.  Diet.  ii.  345;  Oppert,  Gram.  Assyr.,  p.  120).”  Other  writers, 
however,  hold  that  the  zalam  was  simply  a  memorial  or  honorary 
bas-relief,  never  intended  for  religious  worship;  and  while  they  ad¬ 
mit  that  some  of  the  early  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  were 
certainly  deified,  e.g.,  Naram  Sin,  Gudea,  and  Dungi,  they  contend 
that  the  deification  of  a  human  being  was  contrary  to  the  religious 
genius  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  honor  was  not  conferred  upon  any 
of  the  later  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  that  in 
the  instances  mentioned  the  deification  can  be  traced  to  foreign 
infiuehces  (Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  p.  169). 
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captive  Hebrews  to  worship  his  image  throws  him  into  par¬ 
oxysms  of  fury.  He  daringly  asks,  who  is  the  god  that  shall 
deliver  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  then,  at  his  command,  they 
are  thrown  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  seven  times  heated. 
This  terrible  punishment  may  not  have  been  uncommon 
among  the  Assyrians ;  from  the  Bible  we  know  that  others  suf¬ 
fered  a  similar  fate,  as  it  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jewish 
captives,  “  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab, 
whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire,”  ‘  and  the  As¬ 
syrian  records  prove  that  other  kings  punished  their  enemies 
in  the  same  way.  Yet  the  pride  and  fanaticism,  the  rage  and 
the  cruelty,  shown  in  this  incident,  and  in  his  merciless  treat¬ 
ment  of  King  Zedekiah,*  are  evidence  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  traveling  on  a  dangerous  path  the  terminus  of  which  is 
madness. 

The  elevation  of  his  favorite  god,  Merodach,  above  not  only 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  but  also  above  other  Babylonian 
divinities,  would  cause  the  worship  of  the  latter  to  be  very 
much  neglected ;  the  apotheosis  of  himself  would  have  a  simi-, 
lar  effect,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  on  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  ancestral  worship,  and  on  the  prayers  and  obla¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  kingly  predecessors  for  their  posthumous 
honor,  or  to  insure  their  well-being,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the 
spiritual  underw’orkl.  The  terrible  curses  pronounced  on 
omissions  of  this  kind,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  inclined  to 
scornfully  disregard  in  the  day  of  his  power.  For  example, 
there  was  the  worship  ordained  to  take  place  before  the  statue 
'of  King  Gudea,  a  predecessor  who  reigned  about  b.c.  2800. 
The  statue  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  objects  of  the  temple, 
and  was  protected  by  all  the  laws  of  ancestral  worship.  It 


’Jeremiah  xxix.  22. 
’Jeremiah  xxxix.  6,  7. 
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was  perpetually  to  stand  before  the  gods,  so  that  Gudea  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  them,  and  prayers  and  oblations  were 
continually  to  be  made  before  it.  The  reigning  monarch 
seems  to  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  proper  and  reg¬ 
ular  performance  of  these  duties,  and  the  curse  which  Gudea 
susp>ended  over  the  heads  of  his  successors  as  the  penalty  for 
disobeying  his  injunctions  is  very  bitter: — 


“  Whoever  shall  transgress  my  judgments,  revoke  my  gifts  or 
in  the  recitation  of  my  prayers  shall  suppress  my  name  and  insert 
his  name, 

“  Like  an  ox  shall  he  be  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity! 
Like  a  wild  bull  shall  he  be  felled  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength! 
As  for  his  throne,  may  those  whom  he  has  bound  captive,  over¬ 
throw  it  in  the  dust. 

His  name  in  the  temple  of  his  god,  may  they  erase  it  from  the 
tablets. 

May  his  god  upon  the  ruin  of  his  country  not  look! 

May  he  ravage  it  with  the  rains  from  heaven! 

May  he  ravage  it  with  the  waters  of  the  earth! 

May  he  become  a  man  without  a  name! 

May  his  princely  race  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

May  this  man,  as  every  man  who  acts  evilly  to  his  chief  from 
under  the  vault  of  heaven,  in  no  city  find  a  resting  place." 


Such  curses  as  these,  though  not  quite  so  searching  and 
comprehensive  as  the  more  recent  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic 
bans  of  excommunication,  are  apt  to  haunt  the  mind  of  those 
liable  to  be  brought  within  their  range,  and  who  have  some 
belief  in  their  power. 

At  last  the  delirious  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar  reached  its 
culmination.  He  exalted  himself  against  the  Most  High  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  open  expression  to  the  conviction 
that  all  his  greatness  and  glory  had  been  won  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  right  arm.  “  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I 
have  built  for  the  royal  dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  the  glory  of  my  majesty?” 

What  then  happened  he  narrates  himself.  While  the  words 
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were  yet  in  his  mouth,  he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying : 

Q  j(ing  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken :  the  kingdom 
is  departed  from  thee.  And  thou  shalt  be  driven  from  men, 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field;  thou 
shalt  be  made  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass 
over  thee :  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.”  The 
same  hour  the  thing  began  to  be  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

It  is  not  for  the  Christian  to  question  the  subjective  reality 
of  the  voice  which  Nebuchadnezzar  heard.  From  the  days  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  latest  revival  service,  in  those  critical  and 
dramatic  moments  when  the  individual  is  compelled  to  face 
eternal  issues,  voices  are  heard  in  the  soul  which  convict  of 
sin,  point  out  the  way  of  deliverance,  or  in  other  ways  influ¬ 
ence  the  heart  and  mind.  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  we  should  say 
in  these  days,  was  convicted  of  sin.  As  by  a  lightning  flash, 
his  darkness  was  illumined,  and  he  saw  with  startling  distinct¬ 
ness  his  spiritual  peril.  There  is  a  complete  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing.  From  the  height  of  self-exaltation,  he  is  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  despair.  He  now  looked  on  all  the  works  that 
his  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  he  had  labored 
to  do,  and  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  under  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  religious  experiences  of  many  other  penitents  since 
then  furnish  a  guide  to  the  course  of  his  malady.  The  mental 
gloom  accompanying  the  sense  of  guilt  and  of  being  under 
the  wrath  of  God  is  often  so  profound  as  to  bring  the  sufferer 
very  close  to  the  borders  of  insanity.  Where  there  has  been 
previous  weakness  or  disorder  of  mind,  either  hereditary  or 
acquired,  the  boundary  may  be  actually  crossed.  This  hap- 
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pened  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  periods  of  mental 
darkness  were  intermittent,  and  reference  nlay  be  made  also 
to  those  numerous  and  more  chronic  cases  of  melancholia 
found  in  all  the  asylums  of  Christian  lands,  known  as  “the 
unpardonable  sinners,”  because  they  imagine  they  have  blas¬ 
phemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  committed  some  other  un¬ 
forgivable  sill.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  in  most  of  these 
cases,  religion  colors  rather  than  produces  the  insanity. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  religious 
melancholy,  from  which  the  soul  sooner  or  later  emerges. 
“  I  thought  none  but  the  devil  himself,”  writes  John  Bunyan, 
”  could  equal  me  for  inward  wickedness  and  pollution  of  mind. 
Sure  thought  I,  I  am  forsaken  of  God;  and  thus  I  continued 
for  a  long  while,  even  for  some  years  together.  And  now  I 
was  sorry  that  God  had  made  me  a  man.  The  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  I  blessed  their  condition,  for  they  had  not  a  sinful 
nature;  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God;  thev 
were  not  to  go  to  hell  fire  after  their  death.  I  could  therefore 
have  rejoiced  had  my  condition  been  as  theirs.  Now  I  blessed 
the  condition  of  the  dog  and  toaa,  yea,  gladly  would  I  have 
been  in  the  condition  of  the  dog  or  horse.  How  gladly  would 
I  have  been  anything  but  myself !  Anything  but  a  man !  and 
in  any  condition  but  my  own.” 

Another,  who  afterwards  became  a  devoted  evangelist, 
writes :  ”  I  had  now  so  great  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and  empti¬ 
ness  of  all  things  here  below,  that  I  knew  the  who'e  world 
could  not  possibly  make  me  happy,  no,  nor  the  whole  system 
of  creation.  I  would  many  times  look  on  the  beasts  with 
envy,  wishing  with  all  my  heart  I  was  in  their  place,  that  I 
might  have  no  soul  to  lose ;  and  when  I  have  seen  birds  fly¬ 
ing  over  my  head,  have  often  thought  within  myself,  Oh,  that 
I  could  fly  away  from  my  danger  and  distress!  Oh,  how 
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happy  should  I  be,  if  I  were  in  their  place.”  As  Professor 
James  ^  observes,  in  examining  the  psychology  of  such  con¬ 
ditions,  envy  of  the  placid  beasts  seems  to  be  a  very  wide¬ 
spread  affection  in  this  type  of  sadness.  It  was  so  with  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar.  While  his  conviction  of  sin  may  not  have  been 
of  quite  so  searching  a  character  as  that  of  the  Christian,  it 
was  yet  very  deep  and  real,  and  doubtless,  in  the  torment  of 
self-accusation,  he  too  envied  the  placidity  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  Perhaps,  also,  as  he  passed  into  the  depths  of 
melancholia, — which  we  opine  was  the  malady  from  which  he 
suffered, — such  bitter  curses  as  those  pronounced  by  Gudea 
harassed  his  mind  : — 

“Like  an  ox  shall  he  be  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity! 

Like  a  wild  bull  shall  he  be  felled  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength! 

May  this  man  ....  in  no  city  find  a  resting  place." 

Later,  when  his  morbid  thoughts  crystallized  into  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  melancholia,  he  not  only  envied  the  beasts,  but 
identified  himself  with  them,  and  ate  of  their  food.  Such  de¬ 
lusions  are  not  uncommon  in  this  malady. 

Very  briefly,  melancholia  may  be  defined  as  a  painful  state 
of  consciousness,  more  or  less  abnormal  in  its  origin,  inten¬ 
sity,  and  persistence,  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  ideation 
and  volition,  and  by  disorder  of  the  bodily  functions.  V^ery 
early  the  social  feelings  are  lessened ;  the  patient  prefers  soli¬ 
tude,  so  that  he  can  brood  over  his  state  undisturbed ;  he  is 
centered  in  himself,  wrapped  up  in  his  misery.  Soon  delusions 
of  the  most  somber  kind  haunt  him :  he  lias  offended  the  Deity 
in  an  unpardonable  manner,  or  he  feels  that  he  is  too  vile  to 
associate  with  his  fellow-men,  regards  himself  as  an  outcast 
from  society,  and  is  inclined  to  commit  suicide.  Morbid  bod¬ 
ily  sensations  give  rise  to  various  hallucinations  and  illusions 
‘  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  159. 
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of  the  senses.  At  last  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  stolid  stupor,  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  mental  agony,  is  confused  as  to  his 
personal  identity,  neglects  to  eat,  and  is  careless  and  dirty  in 
his  appearance  and  habits. 

What  a  contrast  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  former  state  and  pre¬ 
tensions  !  The  love  of  approbation  has  gone :  he  is  now  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  rather  he  would  lower 
himself  in  their  estimation.  His  fine  courage  has  disappeared: 
he  is  oppressed  by  many  fears.  There  are  no  longer  par¬ 
oxysms  of  uncontrollable  rage  and  fury  because  of  opposition 
to  his  desires,  for  the  feelings  which  have  anger  as  their  fun¬ 
damental  emotion  are  markedly  diminished;  the  melancholic 
is  no  longer  indignant  at  what  he  thinks  is  wrong;  combative¬ 
ness  is  lost;  submission  is  made  with  meekness  and  humility 
to  events  that  in  health  would  have  been  strenuously  resisted. 
If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  a  raging  maniac,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  driven  him  from  the  throne.  It 
was  very  easy  to  drive  the  melancholic  forth.  In  his  restless¬ 
ness  and  longing  for  solitude,  he  would  himself  lay  aside  all 
the  powers  and  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  wander  forth  to  be 
as  one  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  “  They  that  see  thee,  shall 
narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  they  shall  consider  thee,  saying, 
Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms,  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  overthrew 
the  cities  thereof?” 

Because  it  is  stated  in  the  Bible  that  the  heart  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  changed  to  that  of  a  beast,  and  that  he  ate  grass 
as  an  ox,  it  has  usually  been  held  that  his  disease  was  of  the 
same  order  as  lycanthropy.  “  There  is  now  no  question,” 
writes  a  learned  commentator,  “  that  the  disease  under  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  suffered  is  one  of  a  well- 
known  class  of  diseases  known  by  such  names  as  lycanthropy, 
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kynanthropy,  etc.,  according  to  the  animal  whose  habits  arc 
simulated  by  the  subject  of  this  disease.”  The  statement  needs 
considerable  qualification.  Lycanthropy,  strictly  speaking,  means 
not  merely  the  adoption  of  wolfish  habits,  but  the  belief  in  the 
actual  transmogrification  of  the  human  form  into  that  of  a 
wolf.  Consequently,  if  Nebuchadnezzar’s  disease  be  called  bo- 
anthropy,  it  implies  that  his  body  was  changed  into  that  of 
an  ox.  God  is  great,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  transformation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  these 
days,  there  are  any  who  would  interpret  so  literally  allusions 
to  the  bestial  proclivities  of  fallen  human  nature.  Neither 
can  we  assert  with  the  Jewish  rabbins  that  the  soul  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  entered  by  transmigration  into  the  body  of  an  ox. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  malady  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  lycanthropy.  Melancholia 
is  a  solitary  affection,  to  which  even  the  most  intellectual  and 
cultivated  are  prone,  and  it  appears  to  be  increasing  under  the 
stress  of  our  modern  complex  civilization.  Lycanthropy  and 
similar  delusions  were  usually  epidemic,  affecting  only  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  superstitious,  and  they  rapidly  disappear  as  edu¬ 
cation  becomes  general. 

This  uncanny  superstition  of  the  were- wolf  was  very  wide¬ 
spread  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  Allusions  to  it  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  classic  writings  of  antiquity,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  metamorphoses  are  said  to  have  occurred 
even  then  among  the  most  uncivilized.  Thus  Herodotus  tells 
us  the  Neuri,  a  savage  tribe  of  Sarmatia,  turned  to  wolves  for 
a  few  days  every  year.  These  transformations  were  also  com¬ 
mon  in  Arcadia.  According  to  the  poets  and  idealists,  this 
was  a  land  of  peace,  innocence,  and  patriarchal  manners.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  abounded  in  forests  and  morasses,  was  over¬ 
run  with  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  248.  2 
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barbarous  shepherds  and  cattlemen.  It  was  just  the  pUce 
where  the  gloomiest  superstitions  would  find  victims.  Lycaon 
one  of  its  kings,  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter  for  im¬ 
piously  offering  him  sacrifices  of  human  flesh,  and  lycanthropv 
became  epidemic  among  the  people.  The  three  daughters  of 
Proetus,  the  king  of  Argos,  we^e  transformed  into  cows  for 
neglecting  to  worship  the  gods,  and,  because  the  king  their  fa¬ 
ther  was  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  their  cure, 
other  women  of  the  country  were  similarly  transformed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  women  were  all  restored  to  san¬ 
ity,  and  of  course  to  their  proper  shape,  by  the  administration 
of  black  hellebore,  a  plant  that  for  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  after,  had  a  very  great  reputation  for  curing 
melancholia. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  superstition  lost 
none  of  its  terrors  by  being  closely  associated  with  diabolical 
agency  and  cannibalism.  According  to  an  old  English' writer, 
“  Ther  ben  somme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and  steth  noon 
other  flesh  fro  that  tyme  that  thei  be  a-charmed  with  mannys 
flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde  be  deed.”  A  later  author  informs 
us  that  “  the  were-wolves  are  certayne  sorcerers,  who,  having 
annoynted  the  body  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by  the 
instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting  on  a  certayne  inchaunted 
girdle,  doe  not  onely  unto  the  view  of  others  seeme  as  wolves, 
but  to  their  owne  thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of 
wolves,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  said  girdle  and  they  do  dis¬ 
pose  themselves  as  very  wolves,  in  wourrying  and  killing,  and 
most  of  humane  creatures.” 

Lycanthropy  was  prevalent  in  Europe  down  to  quite  a  late 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  an  ep¬ 
idemic  of  it  in  France  among  the  people  of  the  mountains  of 
Jura,  the  largest  number  of  victims  being  in  the  district  of  St 
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Oyant,  which  was  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  abbey 
of  the  same  name.  Owing  to  neglect,  the  people  had  fallen 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  superstition. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  the  monks  knew  much  more  about  lycan- 
thropy  than  the  peasants.  It  was  still  the  orthodox  teaching 
of  the  church,  as  expounded  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  "  all 
angels,  good  and  bad,  have  by  natural  virtue  the  power  of 
transmuting  our  bodies.”  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  council 
of  theologians,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  had 
gravely  decided  that  the  loup-garou,  or  were-wolf,  was  a 
reality. 

With  such  views  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  local  church 
authorities  determined  to  rid  the  earth  of  these  were-wolves, 
who  were  thought  to  have  sold  themselves  to  the  devil,  or  to 
be  otherwise  in  league  with  him.  More  than  six  hundred  of 
the  unfortunate  deluded  people  were  therefore  either  burned 
to  death  or  strangled.  From  France  the  disorder  spread  to 
other  countries.  When  it  reached  Scotland,  where  wolves 
were  rarely  seen,  the  people  affected  imagined  they  had  been 
changed  into  crows,  hares,  foxes,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

The  belief  in  lycanthropy  still  lingers  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  with  the  spread  of  education  and  increased  spir¬ 
itual  enlightenment,  it  must  soon  completely  disappear.  The 
whole  subject  forms  a  very  sorrowful  minor  chapter  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  race. 

Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  it  is  not 
required  as  an  article  of  faith  that  we  should  hold  he  lived 
on  ordinary  grass  and  nothing  else.  Such  a  wretched  diet  is 
insufficient  to  support  human  life.  According  to  the  evolu¬ 
tionists,  even  our  homo-simian  ancestors  did  not  live  entirely 
on  the  vegetable  food  w’hich  nature  provided  for  them.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  young  shoots  and  roots  of  the 
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vegetable  world,  all  of  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
diet  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  also  devoured  such  animal  food 
as  insects,  grubs,  caterpillars,  frogs,  lizards,  snakes,  birds 
birds’  eggs,  and  the  smaller  mammals, — on  the  whole,  a  fairlv 
varied  and  nutritious  diet.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  entirely  neglected.  The  allusion  to  his  vegetarian¬ 
ism  probably  means  that  he  was  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
he  eat  and  drank,  and  that  his  appetite  was  depraved,  as  in  the 
following  modern  instance:  “The  patient  [a  young  lady],  a 
prey  to  melancholic  anxiety,  either  sat,  dumb  and  motionless, 
lost  in  thought,  or  wept  and  sighed,  occasionally  exclaiming, 

‘  What  a  misfortune !  What  have  I  done?’  She  refused  food; 
her  appearance  became  altered;  her  former  freshness  was 
changed  into  an  earthen  hue ;  she  became  wrinkled,  and  her 
strength  left  her.  .  .  .  After  a  time  her  appetite  returned;  she 
went  to  the  trough  containing  the  food  for  the  poultry,  or 
sought  elsewhere  for  raw  and  dirty  food,  which  she  secretly 
devoured.”  ^ 

Of  another  patient,  with  a  somewhat  different  form  of  in¬ 
sanity,  it  is  recorded :  “A  great  change,  however,  took  place 
in  her  conduct ;  she  became  rude,  vulgar,  abrupt,  and  perfectly 
unmanageable ;  doing  no  work,  running  about  the  fields,  and, 
if  rebuked,  very  abusive  and  extremely  passionate.  Her  ap¬ 
petite  was  perverted,  so  that  she  preferred  raw  vegetables  to 
her  proper  food ;  and  she  would  sleep  upon  the  cold  and  wet 
ground  rather  than  upon  her  proper  bed.”  “ 

It  is  said  the  expression  “  eating  grass  ”  is  used  symboli¬ 
cally  ini  Babylonian  songs  for  “  living  in  misery,”  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  the  narrative  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  madness  is  simply  the  product  of  a  misunderstanding  of 

*  Oriesinger,  Mental  Diseases,  p.  238. 

*  Maudsley,  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  p.  286. 
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How  came  the  expression  to  be  so  used?  The 
eating  of  grass  by  cows  and  other  graminivorous  animals  is 
not  suggestive  of  misery,  but  rather  of  sensual  contentment, 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  Amos  when  he  ad¬ 
dresses  the  ladies  of  Samaria  as  “  kine  of  Bashan  ” ;  but  the 
eating  of  grass  by  the  insane  may  well  be  the  symbol  of  the 
most  pitiable  forms  of  human  misery.  If  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  living  in  misery,  as  in  any  event  the  words  imply,  what 
was  the  misery?  Raised  above  the  vicissitudes  of  rank  and 
wealth,  it  must  have  been  due  to  some  calamity  that  aflfected 
his  mental  or  bodily  state,  or  both.  So  far  from  dissolving 
the  story  into  pure  romance,  the  statement  as  to  his  eating 
grass;  even  if  it  means  only  that  he  was  living  in  misery,  adds 
to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative. 

As  the  digestive  and  eliminative  functions  are  almost  always 
disturbed  in  melancholia,  the  abnormal  indulgence  in  a  more 
aboriginal  diet  may  be  due  to  an  instinctive  craving  for  forms 
of  food  capable  of  supplying  chemical  or  other  substances  of 
which  the  system  of  the  patient  is  sorely  in  need.  A  singular 
case  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  by  the  physician  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lunatic  asylum.  One  of  his  patients  gathered  every  blade 
of  grass  in  the  garden  and  eat  it  all.  Taking  the  hint,  the 
physician  prescribed  an  unlimited  quantity  of  gjeen  vegetables 
for  the  patient,  and  this  food  appeared  to  be  the  chief  agent 
in  his  recovery.*  But  “  g;rass  ”  is  a  very  comprehensive  term, 
and  for  Nebuchadnezzar  it  may  have  meant  many  other  plants 
beside  the  grass  of  the  field.  Perhaps  quantities  of  black 
hellebore,  so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  the  cure  of  melan¬ 
cholia,  and  which  had  the  reputation  of  restoring  to  their 
human  form  the  daughters  of  Proetus  who  had  been  trans- 

*  Eincyclopedia  Biblica,  art  “  Madness.” 

*Kidd,  Laws  of  Therapouitics,  p.  98. 
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formed  into  cows,  were  brought  from  the  west  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  cure  Nebuchadnezzar. 

A  learned  writer  has  recently  advanced  the  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting  theory,  that  the  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  eating 
grass  as  oxen,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  use  of  hashish,  a  drug  greatly  prized  in  the  East 
for  its  intoxicating  properties.'  He  reaches  this  conclusion  bv 
observing  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  the  drug  to  hachach, 
the  Arabic  word  for  “grass.”  Almost  anything  could  be 
proved  by  this  ingenious  method  of  reasoning.  The  French 
word  hachis,  meaning  “hash”;  the  English  word  “hashes”; 
and  the  Scotch  word  haggis,  the  name  of  the  savory  dish 
which  the  soul  of  every  Scotchman  is  commonly  supposed  to 
love,  the  “  great  chieftain  o’  the  puddin’  race,”  as  Burns  enthu¬ 
siastically  describes  it, — ^all  these  words  resemble  the  Arabic 
hachach  to  some  extent ;  yet  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue 
that  a  person  partial  to  cither  “  hashes  ”  or  “  haggis  ”  was  a 
lover  of  “  hashish,”  as  to  say  that  those  who  drink  cocoa  arc 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  deadly  drug  cocaine.  Besides,  the 
narrative  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  trouble  leaves  the  impression 
that  it  was  essentially  of  a  melancholic  nature.  The  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  hashish,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  of  a  very  happy 
kind,  laughter  being  easily  excited  and  uncontrollable.  “  Those 
who  make  use  of  the  hashish  in  the  East,  when  they  wish  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  fantasia,  take 
care  to  withdraw  themselves  from  everything  which  could 
give  to  their  delirium  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  or  excite  in 
them  anything  else  than  feelings  of  pleasurable  enjoyment; 
and  they  profit  by  all  the  means  which  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  East  place  at  their  disposal.”  * 

*  Creighton,  “  Janus.”  No.  Ixxii.  1903.  Abstr.,  Joiurnal  Amer. 
Med.  Association,  Aug.  1903,  p.  471. 

*  Moreau,  Du  Hachisch  et  d’Ali^nation  Mentale,  p.  67. 
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Incidentally,  the  strange  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  time  and  space  may  be  noticed.  The  sense  of  time  is 
marvelously  prolonged,  so  that  minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours 
stretch  away  into  years,  until  at  last  all  distinct  ideas  of  time 
seem  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  past  and  the  present  are  con¬ 
founded  together.  Space  seems  to  be  lengthened  out  intermin¬ 
ably,  and  persons  and  objects  seen  from  a  distance  are  appar¬ 
ently  diminished  in  size  as  if  seen  through  the  obverse  end  of 
a  telescope.  In  some  cases  there  also  occurs  a  peculiar  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  power§,  during  which  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  seem  to  think  differently  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
true  that  excessive  use  of  this  drug  leads  to  insanity,  but  as  a 
rule  this  quickly  disappears  when  the  drug  is  withdrawn.  The 
notion  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  slave  to  hashish  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  narrative,  nor  with  the  larger 
record  of  his  life. 

Another  writer,  because  of  the  same  allusion  to  the  eating 
of  grass,  thinks  Nebuchadnezzar’s  disease  may  have  been  pel¬ 
lagra.*  This  is  a  disease  which  at  present  prevails  extensively 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France,  due  to  their  use  as  food  of  poor  and  unsound  maize. 
The  principal  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages 
occurs  in  the  skin.  In  the  severe  and  chronic  forms,  there 
are  pronounced  nervous  symptoms  such  as  headache,  back¬ 
ache,  spasms,  finally  paralysis,  and  such  mental  disturbances 
as  melancholia  and  suicidal  mania.  This  theory  also  does  not 
appear  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  w’e  may  be  quite 
sure  that  prior  to  his  judgment,  the  food  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  procured. 

The  alterations  in  the  hair  and  nails  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
Tieed  not  be  fancifully  interpreted ;  they  simply  point  to  the 

*Von  Feuchtersleben,  Principles  of  Medical  Psychology,  p.  25. 
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extreme  neglect  of  his  personal  appearance.  In  the  “  Story 
of  Ahikar,”  ^  which  is  believed  by  learned  scholars  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  related  of  the 
wise  and  wealthy  vizier  of  Sennacherib,  that  on  his  liberation 
after  a  long  and  unjust  imprisonment,  his  intellect  was  un¬ 
impaired,  but  he  came  out  of  his  dungeon,  “  with  the  color  of 
his  face  changed,  his  hair  matted  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 
and  his  nails  like  the  claws  of  an  eagle.” 

As  to  restoration  to  sanity,  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  melan¬ 
cholia  is  favorable,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  form  of 
insanity.  A  majority  of  the  patients  recover,  even  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  after  years  of  the  most  intense  mental  disorder. 
And  recovery  is  often  so  very  complete,  that  the  highest  and 
most  active  brain  work  is  performed ;  and  so  permanent,  that 
a  relapse  never  occurs  during  a  long,  subsequent  life.  In 
some  cases  the  recovery  is  gradual ;  in  others  the  malady  dis¬ 
appears  suddenly  and  mysteriously.  Of  one  patient  it  is 
recorded  that,  after  standing  like  a  veritable  statue  of  woe 
for  fifteen  months,  neither  speaking,  nor  eating,  nor  allowing 
anything  to  be  done  for  him,  he  suddenly  became  mentally 
alert,  conversed  freely,  and  thereafter  remained  quite  well  for 
over  twelve  years.  Another  was  in  an  insane  asylum  for 
thirty-four  years.  For  fifteen  years  he  sat  with  his  head  bent 
upon  his  chest,  apparently  regardless  of  everything  about  him. 
One  evening,  while  sitting  in  the  billiard-room  without  taking 
any  interest,  he  suddenly  began  to  look  about  him ;  a  few  days 
after  he  was  cheerful,  in  fact  almost  exuberant,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  completely  cured.* 

How  long  the  “  seven  times  ”  were  which  passed  over  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar — whether  they  were  days,  weeks,  months,  or 

*  Barton,  “  The  Story  of  Ahikar,”  Amer.  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan¬ 
guages,  xiv.  243. 

-See  Savage,  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,  p.  205. 
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yggrs, _ we  do  not  positively  know.  His  own  inscriptions 

speak  only  of  a  four-year-long  suspension  of  interest  in  public 
affairs;  but,  taking  the  longest  i>eriod  of  seven  years,  his 
sudden  and  complete  recovery  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  malady.  Neither  is 
the  king’s  remembrance  of  the  circumstances  of  his  degrada¬ 
tion  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it  very  remarkable.  Pa¬ 
tients  on  recovery  are  often  able  to  tell  wdiat  was  their  mental 
state  immediately  prior  to  their  madness,  and  some  are  able  to 
describe  the  whole  course  of  their  disease  with  its  various  de¬ 
lusions.  Nebuchadnezzar  knew'  his  reason  had  been  dethroned, 
and  why  the  judgment  came  upon  him,  and  after  Ins  recov¬ 
ery  he  was  a  better  man.  As  in  the  case  of  King  Lear  of  the 
dramatist,  the  madness  has  been  purgatorial :  “  he  has  been 
delivered  from  his  pride  and  passionate  wilfullness ;  he  has 
fomul  that,  instead  of  being  a  master,  at  whose  nod  all  things 
must  bow’,  he  is  weak  and  helpless,  a  sport  even  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain.”  Surely  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  walked,  as  did 
King  Hezekiah  after  his  almost  mortal  illness,  as  if  he  were 
in  a  sorrowful  procession,  and  w'as  not  uniworthy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  those  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  who,  in  the  song 
of  the  three  Hebrews  whom  he  had  tried  to  put  to  death,  are 
invited  to  bless  the  Lord,  praise  him,  and  magnify  him  for¬ 
ever.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  does  this,  sincerely  and  humbly. 
“  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise,  and  extol,  and  honour  the 
King  of  heaven;  for  all  his  works  arc  truth,  and  his  ways 
judgment;  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JESSE  HILL. 

One  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  with  any  degree  of 
thoughtfulness  without  being  impressed  with  the  different 
modes  in  which  Christ  treated  the  various  perplexing  problems 
of  human  life.  Remarkable  for  his  utterances,  he  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  things  which  he  did  not  say.  Every 
day  he  saw  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  he  did  not  build  a 
house  of  mercy  or  an  asylum.  He  saw  his  nation  rent  in  twain 
by  hostile  forces,  and  contented  himself  without  an  expression 
of  his  preference  for  a  particular  form  of  government.  He 
saw  the  terrible  traffic  in  human  beings,  called  slavery,  but 
no  Garrisonian  tirade  against  it  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  Pal¬ 
estine  was  seething  with  sedition,  but  he  never  suggested  a 
Hague  tribunal.  The  drunkard  was  found  on  the  streets  of 
the  Holy  Jerusalem,  but  he  never  asked  him  to  sign  a  pledge; 
the  courtesan  was  there,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  found  a  house 
of  prayer.  His  followers  have  done  all  of  these  things.  With 
divine  discretion,  and  wisdom  unparalleled,  he  left  a  few  great 
principles,  by  which  men  could  remedy  many  of  the  world’s 
wrongs.  On  many  of  the  political,  theological,  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  his  day,  he  manifested  almost  absolute  silence, 
which  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  reformers,  and  has 
perplexed  many  of  his  disciples,  ever  since.  The  notable  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  is  Christ’s  attitude  on  the  nature  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  family. 

The  uniformity  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  giving  the  utter- 
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ances  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  indicates  how  profound  an  im- 
pressicm  they  must  have  originally  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  On  this  particular  subject  the  legislation  which  he 
prescribed  was  specific.  When  they  tempted  him,  he  ex¬ 
plained  with  candor  and  thoroughness  the  Christian  law  of  the 
family,  and  its  relation  to  the  old  dispensation.  He  uses  the 
analogy  of  the  family  to  teach  his  theology.  God  is  a  Father : 
man  is  a  child.  His  habitual  sympathy  for  the  life  in  the 
home,  his  presence  at  a  wedding  feast,  his  subjection  to  his 
parents,  his  attitude  toward  Martha,  and  the  woman  at  the 
well  of  Samaria,  his  refuge  in  the  home  at  Bethany,  his  last 
thought  upon  the  cross  for  his  mother, — all  of  these  consti¬ 
tute  a  marked  feature  in  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Lord. 

To  all  of  this  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  modem  society, 
with  its  twofold  theory  of  marriage.  One  conception  of  it, 
embracing  a  philosophy  of  bloodless  individualism,  holds  that 
the  only  interests  involved  are  those  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
while  the  other  conception  recognizes  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
civilization,  and  a  great  factor  in  problems  of  social  structure 
and  social  obligation.  Dr.  Peabody  says :  “  Domestic  insta¬ 
bility  tends  in  a  most  startling  manner  to  become  an  epidemic 
of  social  disease.  The  number  of  divorces  annually  granted 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is'  it  appears,  both  at  a  rate 
unequalled  in  any  other  civilized  country,  and  at  a  constantly 
accelerating  rate.”  A  learned  essayist  says  of  our  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  it  “  presents  the  largest  and  strangest,  and  perhaps 
the  saddest,  experience  in  the  sphere  of  family  laws  which  free, 
self-governing  countries  have  ever  tried.”  A  book,  published 
by  Columbia  University,  on  Economics  and  Public  Law,  asserts 
that  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Austria,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  Australia  granted  a  total  of 
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20,111  divorces,  while  in  the  same  year  the  United  State' 
granted  23,472  divorces, — an  excess  over  all  other  countries 
in  the  Christian  world  of  3,361.  In  a  period  of  twenty  \'€ars 
when  the  increase  of  population  was  sixty  per  cent,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  divorces  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  per  cent.  In 
Connecticut  there  is  annually  one  divorce  to  every  ten  mar¬ 
riages,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  one  to  every 
eleven,  in  San  Francisco  one  to  six,  while  Ohio  increased  her 
divorces  from  2,270,  in  1880,  to  3,217,  in  1890.  A  marriage 
is  legal  in  many  States  without  a  scrap  of  writing  or  a  witness. 
Better  legal  protection  is  given  to  the  state  and  the  individual 
in  the  transference  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  than  to  the  parties 
entering  into  the  marriage  contract.  South  Carolina  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  grants  no  divorce.  New  York 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  proposes  to  grant  divorces 
only  on  scriptural  grounds.  The  Illinois  statutes,  after  recit¬ 
ing  a  long  list  of  grounds  upon  which  a  divorce  may  be  grant¬ 
ed,  conclude  by  empowering  the  Court  to  grant  a  divorce  upon 
any  plea  which  it  thinks  justifiable.  Some  Western  States  go 
a  step  further,  and  make  a  shameless  bid  to  those  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied,  to  come  and  live  in  their  State,  and  have  their  mar¬ 
riage  relation  dissolved.  The  alarming  unfruitfulness  of  the 
American  family  tells  the  story  more  plainly  than  words  could, 
of  the  unpatriotic  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  willing  that 
the  parentage  of  the  country  should  be  borne  by  those  less  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  task.  France  is  alarmed  at  her  low  birth-rate. 
Massachusetts  has  the  same  percentage,  with  other  States 
closely  following.  At  this  rate,  some  one  says,  the  future 
philosopher  will  have  to  change  his  proverb  from  tlie  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  to  the  arrival  of  the  unfittest.”  The  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  have  only  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  church  and  state.  The  retiring  Modera- 
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tor  of  the  last  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  said,  “Our 
ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down.”  The  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  has  recently  said :  “  It  would  be  vain  to  ignore  the 

warning  voices  which  tell  us  on  either  side  of  the  sea  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  decadence  in  the  definitely  religious  life  of  the  home — a 
falling  off,  that  is,  in  the  very  force  which  gave  its  distinctive 
inspiration  and  its  distinctive  power  to  so  much  of  our  grand- 
sire’s  life.  If  that  be  true, — and,  in  spite  of  all  explanatory 
qualifications,  nobody  will,  I  think,  say  it  is  wholly  false, — 
it  surely  behooves  us  to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  safeguard 
the  men  and  women,  and  above  all  the  children,  of  America  and 
England,  from  a  peril  whose  gravity  it  is  impossible  to  overes¬ 
timate,  because  it  affects  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian 
life.”  In  view  of  these  common  and  well-known  facts,  and  of 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  position  has  enabled  them  to 
correctly  analyze  the  statistics,  and  in  view  of  the  perils  which 
beset  the  family  and  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  as  Christian  men  and 
women,  we  are  confronted  by  a  social  problem  of  extreme 
gravity.  I  cannot  hope  to  say  very  much  that  is  new  upon  a 
subject  upon  which  so  much  is  being  constantly  written,  but 
if  I  can  crystallize  the  ideas  which  the  reader  already  has,  my 
object  will  be  attained,  in  this  Plea  for  the  Family. 

The  world  needs  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  nature,  the  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  obligations  of  the  family.  The  general  unset¬ 
tlement  of  belief  and  institutions  which  have  characterized  the 
past  decade  or  two  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  theories  of  the 
family.  At  a  rapid  rate  we  have  been  removing  all  the  hedges 
and  boundary  lines,  and  filling  up  the  ditches  that  marked  the 
limits  of  our  life  in  days  gone  by.  The  positiveness  of  the 
Puritans  has  been  supplanted  by  a  cheap  form  of  liberty,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  loosening  of  our  hold  upon  the 
family  as  a  divine  institution. 
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The  exaltation  of  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  society  is 
a  heresy  of  modern  life.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  social 
fabric.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  he  said,  “  There¬ 
fore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.”  It  meant  the 
absolute  fusing  of  two  persons  into  one:  “The  twain  are 
one  flesh.”  This  {>assage  in  Genesis  is  quoted  by  our  Lord 
and  receives  his  unhesitating  sanction.  The  family  is  as  a 
foundation-stone  in  the  building;  and,  if  the  stone  begins  to 
disintegrate,  and  fall  asunder,  the  building  cannot  stand.  As 
the  oldest  institution,  it  is  the  center  from  which  the  construct¬ 
ing  forces  of  society  are  continually  radiating.  There  are  many 
indications  that  this  was  true  in  the  social  conditions  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome  and  Israel.  “A  cohesive  family  is  the  best  germ 
for  a  campaigning  nation,”  said  Mr.Bagehot.  And  the  his¬ 
tory  of  centuries  has  confirmed  the  Christian  church  and  mod¬ 
ern  research  in  the  place  it  has  assigned  to  the  family,  in  the 
social  fabric  of  ancient  and  modern  life.  Show  me  the  nation 
where  the  family  is  the  unit  of  society,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
nation  where  the  evils  and  disasters  which  we  deplore  are  pre¬ 
vented.  Point  out  to  me  the  families  where  the  father  is  the 
king  and  minister,  and  the  mother  is  enthroned  in  the  midst 
of  her  children ;  where  they  speak  of  honor,  love,  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  where  they  are  listened  to  and  obeyed, — and  I  will 
show  you  the  community  where  liberty  is  loved,  where  the 
principles  of  equality  are  believed  in,  and  where  the  great 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  is  appreciated.  .  .  .  God  saved  Noah 
and  his  family  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation,  and  ever 
since  as  the  glory  of  Christianity.  One  says,  “As  the  creator 
is  more  than  the  creature,  the  fountain  more  than  the  stream, 
the  seed  more  than  the  plant ;  so  the  family  is  more  than  the 
church  and  more  than  the  state.  For  these  flow  out  of  the 
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family;  and  when  the  church  is  scattered,  when  the  state  is 
dis^lved,  the  family  will  remain — the  unbroken  bond  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  enduring  memorial  of  Eden.” 

The  recognition  and  explicit  teaching  of  marriage  as  a 
God-ordered  institution  is  a  necessity  to  a  saner  and  safer 
view  of  the  subject.  Before  the  Ten  Commandments  were  cut 
in  the  stone,  the  divine  element  in  marriage  was  the  law  of 
God.  The  importance  of  the  rite  will  not  be  increased  until 
we  shall  have  touched  it  with  eternity,  taught  men  that  it  is 
more  than  a  human  convention,  and  more  than  a  civil-social 
institution  based  upon  a  leg^l  contract,  with  only  three  par¬ 
ties — man,  woman  and  the  state.  As  a  biblical  fact,  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  religious  institution,  based  upon  the  social  needs 
and  instincts  of  human  nature.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
divine  statutes  and  enactments  of  marriage  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  sexes  complement  each  other,  as  the  two  halves 
of  a  whole  humanity.  God’s  method  has  been  to  “set  the 
solitary  in  families.”  In  the  Old  Dispensation,  religion  went 
by  households.  In  the  Niew  Dispensation,  baptism  often  went 
by  households.  The  eucharist  was  first  a  family  feast.  In¬ 
struction  usually  went  by  families,  while  God’s  covenant  with 
families  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  career  of  the  great  and 
small  men  of  history. 

The  recognition  and  teaching  of  marriage  as  a  human  in¬ 
stitution  is  the  introduction  of  a  destructive  force  in  the  life  of 
the  church  and  state.  It  means  the  lowering  of  the  marriage 
covenant  to  a  material,  if  not  an  animal,  basis.  It  paves  the 
way  for  an  easy  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  As  human 
law  did  not  originate  marriage,  neither  can  it  dissolve  it.  The 
perpetuity  of  the  home  and  of  the  social  order  are  threatened 
by  the  secularization  of  holy  wedlock.  There  is  a  lax  recog¬ 
nition  and  application  of  Christ’s  teachings  by  mankind.  The 
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ministry  itself  is  carelessly  negligent  or  woefully  ignorant  of 
its  duty  in  this  matter.  The  re-marriage  of  those  who  have 
transgressed  every  word  of  Christ’s  utterance  has  sometimes 
been  accomplished  by  prominent  ministers  in  the  kingdom.  \ 
minister  who  winks  at  the  outraging  of  divine  law,  and  the 
dissolution  of  ties  that  were  never  intended  to  be  broken,  can¬ 
not  be  faithful  to  his  ordination  vows.  Solemn  prayers  and 
formal  benedictions  are  not  fragrant  enough  to  overcome  the 
stench  of  vows  which  are  blasphemous.  The  church  and  the 
minister  who  sanction  and  bless  an  unscriptural  marriage  arc 
guilty  of  matrimonial  blasphemy. 

The  theme  is  one  that  is  often  full  of  difficulty.  Where 
there  is  a  lack  of  affinity,  love,  kindness,  and  consideration, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  a  mar¬ 
riage  may  become  a  daily  crucifixion.  Where,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  one  of  the  two,  bru¬ 
tality,  drunkenness,  and  irritableness,  home  may  become  a  tor¬ 
ture  comparable  to  nothing  in  our  experience.  Is  a  woman 
bound  to  bear  all  of  her  life,  cruelties  resulting  from  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  man  who  afterwards  becomes  a  brutal  drunkard? 
Is  a  man  bound  to  cling  to  a  woman  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
virago?  Is  the  one  mistake  of  an  unfortunate  marriage 'to 
blast  a  whole  lifetime? 

Here  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  clear,  positive,  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal.  To  put  away  one’s  wife  or  one’s  husband,  and  to  marry 
another,  he  asserted,  was  adultery.  In  the  two  instances  in 
which  Matthew  quotes  the  words  of  the  Master,  he  has  the 
clause  “  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,”  while  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Mark  and  Luke  omit  even  this  exception, — omit  this 
exception,  as  I  think  Meyer  rightly  contends,  because  it  was 
understood  or  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  interpret 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  without  this  single  clause  would  be  to 
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rob  it  of  much  of  its  force.  There  is  no  divergence  of  state¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  re-marriage  after  such  separation. 
Here  the  Synoptic  Gospels  agree,  and  here  Christ  was  em¬ 
phatic.  Where  marriage  has  become  intolerable  to  either  party, 
he  did  not  forbid  a  legal  separation.  It  gives  to  each  party 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  their  mistake  as  if  they  had 
never  married,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of  re-mar¬ 


riage. 

It  is  well  said,  “  He  teaches  no  prohibition  of  voluntary  sep¬ 
aration  in  cases  of  conjugal  failure.  He  makes  no  cruel 
demand  upon  the  innocent  to  sacrifice  children,  or  love,  or 
life,  to  one  terrible  mistake ;  but,  except,  at  the  utmost,  for  one 
cause, — and  perhaps  not  even  for  that  cause, — the  mistake  is 
one  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Jesus,  involves  a  permanent 
burden.  Marriage  when  undertaken  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  temporary  agreement,  but  as  a  practically  indissoluble  union.” 

However  much  men  may  call  his  teaching  overstrained  mor¬ 
ality,  or  harsh  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the 
history  of  nations  makes  the  teaching  reasonable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  the  possibility  of  re-marriage 
that  provokes  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorces  which  are  dis¬ 
gracing  our  age  and  blasting  our  homes.  It  is  the  prolific 
father  of  vagrant  fancies,  attentions,  and  intimacies  that  so 
often  have  a  destructive  result.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Outlook  has  pointed  out  that  there  have  recently  been  gpven 
thirty-seven  causes  for  seeking  a  separation,  and  they  are  so 
silly  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  should  be  for  a  moment  se¬ 
riously  entertained.  He  quotes  a  case  where  a  separation  was 
allowed  because  the  wife  failed  to  sew  buttons  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  vest ;  in  another,  because  she  would  not  rise  early  and 
call  him  in  the  morning ;  and  to  the  wife,  because  the  husband 
did  not  come  home  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  kept  his  wife 
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awake,  talking,  sometimes  until  midnight,  and  in  another  case 
because  the  husband  never  offered  to  take  her  out  driving 
Some  States  have  the  curse  of  what  is  called  an  “omnibus 
clause,”  which  permits  the  court  to  grant  a  divorce  for  anv 
cause  deemed  sufficient  by  it,  and  when  it  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  parties  can  no  longer  live  happily  together.  And  our  fed- 
eral  system,  too,  often  allows  the  “  omnibus  clause  ”  of  one 
State  to  become  the  divorce  law  of  another  State. 

The  lesson  ought  to  come  home  to  Christian  ministers  witli 
great  emphasis,  when  we  remember,  that  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  were  born  out  of  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  confront  us  in  this  country  to-day.  A  shameful 
dissolution  of  the  domestic  ties  marked  the  era  of  Christ’s  life. 
Divorce  was  so  common  that  it  was  granted  for  every  trifle 
that  had  the  semblance  of  an  excuse.  Ostentation  and  extrav¬ 
agance  marked  the  day,  and  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
twist  the  divine  record  so  as  to  license  the  very  thing  it  was 
intended  to  forbid.  With  much  the  same  conditions,  with  per¬ 
haps  an  added  flippancy  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
of  marriage,  there  is  a  special  message  to  the  ministry,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  comprehensive,  philosophical,  and  biblical  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  the  family,  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  social 
evolution ;  calling  for  an  unequivocal  sound  on  marriage  as  a 
divine  institution,  clothed  with  all  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
which  our  Lord  himself  lent  to  it, — a  need  for  no  uncertain 
sound  on  consecutive  or  contemporaneous  polygamy.  Indeed, 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  is  the  recognition  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  the  divinely  appointed  center,  where  character  is  formed, 
out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  for  the  future  of  the  state 
and  country,  and  the  necessity  for  a  holy  war  against  the  in¬ 
sidious  and  fatal  foes  that  threaten  to  lay  waste  what  has  al¬ 
ways  been  man’s  fairest  heritage. 
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Aside  from  the  social  aspect,  there  is  a  spiritual  ideal  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject.  The  atmosphere  of  religion  in  the 
lion'le,  which  binds  hearts  together,  shares  the  sorrows,  dou¬ 
bles  the  joys,  and  creates  an  epidemic  of  unity  and  love,  is, 
after  all,  the  best  constitution  for  the  family.  Much  of  our 
labor  in  guarding  marriage  by  rules  is  like  propping  up  a 
wall  which  has  already  begun  to  fall.  The  dangers  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  family  are  the  product  of  unscrip- 
tural  views  of  happiness  and  success.  The  church  of  to-mor¬ 
row  must  emphasize  religion  in  the  home,  if  she  is  to  redeem 
life  from  the  spirit  of  ignoble  selfishness  and  commercialism, 
which  now  threatens  the  perpetuity  of  the  family. 

We  need  sometimes*  to  look  backward  to  see  how  far  we 
have  traveled.  Fifty  years  ago  the  family  altar  in  Christian 
homes  was  general.  Before  many  a  boy  to-day  there  comes 
the  vision  of  how,  at  the  end  of  a  frugal  yet  hearty  breakfast, 
the  father  rose  from  the  table,  and  with  simple  reverence  read 
to  the  quiet  and  respectful  family  a  chapter  from  the  Word 
of  God.  Then  from  the  youngest  child  to  the  old  gp'andfather 
they  knelt,  in  devotion  of  heart  expressed  by  the  devotion  of 
the  body,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  him  who 
watches  over  the  sparrows,  gave  expression  to  their  trust  in 
him,  and  supplicated  divine  help,  that,  for  that  one  day,  they 
might  live  honest,  kindly,  and  faithful  lives. 

In  contrast  with  this  picture  is  the  opening  of  the  day  in 
many  a  well-conducted  Christian  home  of  the  present.  Too 
often  an  altar  is  not  set  up  at  the  beginning.  This  is  a  ruinous 
sacrifice  for  the  church  and  the  home.  On  many*  family  altars 
in  Christian  homes  the  fire  has  been  permitted  to  grow  dim 
and  disappear.  The  father  comes  to  breakfast  with  a  jaded 
lock  on  his  face,  that  tells  of  heavy  burdens,  fierce  competi¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  an  unnatural  strain  to  keep  up  appear- 
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ances.  The  morning  paper  takes  the  place  of  the  Bible,  th“ 
children  are  hurried  off  to  school.  There  is  no  priesthood  of 
the  parents,  no  opportunity  for  a  common  religious  feeling 
or  aspiration.  “  The  picture  is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  fact 
no  fancy.  We  are  losing  our  home  life,  and  our  home  life  is 
losing  its  religion.”  The  intensity  of  the  world’s  insistent 
pressure  calls  for  a  modification  of  some  of  our  customs.  But 
that  modification  ought  not  to  eliminate  family  worship,  either 
in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  in  a  Christian  home.  It  is  a 
magnificent  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  when  Daniels  of  modern 
times  can  maintain  their  devotions,  and  make  them  supreme 
to  the  persistent  calls  of  time. 

The  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  family  ought  to  be 
held  before  no  one  more  continuously  and  emphatically  than 
before  the  father.  Hopkinson  Smith  calls  the  father  “that 
left  wing  of  the  family  guard  which  generally  manages  to  re¬ 
treat  during  an  engagement,  leaving  the  command  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  officer.”  Modern  life*  has  witnessed  the  prerogatives 
and  powers  of  the  father  one  by  one  disappear,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  influence  in  the  home.  He  once  had  the  glory 
of  being  father,  teacher,  priest,  and  judge  all  in  one.  So  long 
as  education  is  not  identical  with  schooling,  so  long  as  the  pa¬ 
rental  relation  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  tlie  specific  duties 
of  companionship,  instruction,  and  guidance  shall  rest  upon 
the  parent  until  the  child  has  found  himself.  The  man  who 
said,  “  Oh,  I  leave  all  the  training  of  the  children  to  their 
mother ;  she  gives  them  her  religion,  and  then,  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  vote,  I  shall  give  them  my  politics,”  committed 
a  psychological  blunder,  and  lost  his  opportunity.  For  it  is 
neither  right  nor  possible  for  a  parent  to  give,  or  for  a  child 
to  accept,  religion,  politics,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature,  from 
his  parents.  In  contrast  to  such  an  exception  stands  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Coleridge.  An  English  deist,  calling  upon  him,  bit¬ 
terly  complained  against  the  rigidity  of  instruction  in  Chris¬ 
tian  homes.  “  Consider,  said  he,  “  the  helplessness  of  such  a 
child.  How  selfish  is  the  parent  who  thus  ruthlessly  stamps 
his  ideas  and  religious  prejudices  into  the  receptive  nature,  as 
a  molder  stamps  the  hot  iron  with  his  image.  I  shall  preju¬ 
dice  my  children  neither  for  Christianity  nor  for  Buddhism, 
but  allow  them  to  wait  for  their  mature  years,  and  then  choose 
for  themselves.”  A  little  later  Coleridge,  leading  his  aesthetic 
friend  into  the  garden,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  The  time  was  in 
April  when  I  killed  the  young  weeds,  and  put  my  beds  out  to 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits,  but  I  have  now  decided  to  per¬ 
mit  the  garden  to  go  on  until  August  or  September,  and  then 
allow  the  beds  to  choose  for  themselves  between  weeds  and 
fruit.  I  am  unwilling  to  prejudice  the  soil  either  for  thistles 
and  cockle  burrs  or  roses  and  violets.” 

It  was  said  of  Lyman  Beecher,  that  he  taught  his  boys  theol¬ 
ogy  as  they  caught  perch  and  pickerel;  literature  as  they 
gathered  sweet  flag,  mythology  as  they  cut  up  apples  before 
a  blazing  fire  to  make  the  annual  barrel  of  cider  applesauce ; 
as  they  piled  up  wood,  he  related  tales  from  Walter  Scott.  A 
better  home  atmosphere  will  come  not  only  when  the  father 
takes  cognizance  of  God’s  covenant  with  parents  and  children 
and  the  critical  hours  of  youth,  but  when  he  fills  to  the  full  his 
share  of  home  duties,  and  when  he  is  willing  to  make  less 
money,  to  be  less  prominent  in  social  and  political  circles,  and 
to  give  of  himself,  that  through  training  and  example  he  may 
contribute  his  part  to  .the  making  of  home  ideal. 

Neither  the  church  nor  the  state  has  manifested  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  family  in  the  social  structure.  We  have  not 
been  awake  to  the  forces  which  are  undermining  it, — the 
saloon,  the  clubs  of  every  variety,  apartment  and  boarding 
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houses,  commercial  traveling,  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  certain 
employments  of  women,  which  result  in  a  distaste  for  domes¬ 
ticity,  the  labor  of  wives  and  mothers  in  factories,  which  com- 
p)els  them  to  change  their  home  to  a  lodging-place,  the  socialistic 
theories  of  marriage, — all  of  which  are  striking  at  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  institution,  and  must  be  met  by  the  civic,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  agencies  which  will  give  the  family 
its  adequate  position.  It  sustains  a  vital  relation  to  the  gjreat 
industrial  problems  of  the  country.  It  is  a  close  ally  to  good 
government,  public  morality,  and  sound  economics.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  crime  and  vice  of  the  day.  Out  of 
0,511  convicts  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  thirty-eight  per 
cent  had  parents  known  to  be  intemperate,  and  thirteen  per 
cent  more  of  doubtful  habits ;  eighty-one  per  cent  had  parents 
not  possessing  property;  forty-four  per  cent  had  parents  of 
little  or  no  education.  Out  of  these  same  5,511  convicts,  fifty- 
four  per  cent  came  from  bad  homes,  and  thirty-eight  per  cent 
more  came  from  homes  only  fair ;  not  more  than  six  per 
cent  came  from  homes  that  were  good ;  forty-two  per  cent 
were  homeless  when  committed ;  ninety-seven  per  cent  came 
from  bad  associates.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  family  to  the  church  and  state,  there  is  but 
a  feeble  recogpiition  of  this  important  institution.  A  notable 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
which  gives  forty-seven  pages  to  the  subject  of  fortifications, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  pages  to  hydromechanics,  and  less 
than  ten  pages  to  the  subject  of  the  family,  and  those  ten 
pages  wholly  taken  up  with  the  origin  of  the  family;  while 
state  constitutions  and  law-books  and  ethical  discussions  of  to¬ 
day  have  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  but  very  little  to  say  of  the  family  and  its  larger  as¬ 
pect. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  no  more  important  problem  confronts 
the  workers  for  righteousness  than  how'  to  preserve  our  homes 
and  make  them  better.  It  is  the  one  remaining  institution  of 
Paradise,  the  secret  of  all  sociology,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  reformations,  and  the  unit  of  society,  whose  redemp¬ 
tion  means  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  home  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Republic !  It  is  the  place  of  beginnings — 
life,  love,  work  and  obedience  begin  here.  Fatherhood  in  the 
home  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  Fatherhoexi  of  God. 
Reverence  for  motherhood  here  means  honor  for  womanhood 
everywhere.  Obedience  in  the  home  means  respect  for  law  in 
the  nation ! 

The  minister  of  to-morrow  who  can  shift  the  center  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  from  the  church  to  the  family,  who  can  plead  for 
economic  changes  so  that  every  workingman  may  be  able  to 
own  his  own  home  in  comfort  and  respectability,  who  exalts 
parenthood  and  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  who  labors 
for  the  uniformity  of  marriage  and  divorce  law’s  in  the  United 
.‘States,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  American  life.  Let  us  realize  that  the 
future  of  the  state,  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
Christianizing  of  the  family. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  TWOFOLD  NATURE  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  NATHAN  S.  BURTON,  D.D. 

All  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  admit  that  it 
is  environed  with  mysteries.  Not  the  least  of  these  mysteries 
pertains  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  incarnation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  New  Testament  makes  two  distinct, 
if  not  irreconcilable,  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader.  One  is  that  Jesus  was  as  truly  a  man  as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  His  whole  life  on  earth  was  that  of  a  man.  He  is 
called  a  man.  He  calls  himself  a  man,  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
He  is  the  ideal  man,  the  highest  conceivable  type  of  humanity. 
The  other  impression  is  that  he  was  more  than  a  man,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  Though  he  was 
born  of  a  woman,  like  other  men,  he  was  supernaturally  born, 
and  declared  when  born  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  and  accepts  the  appellation.  He  claims  divine 
authority  (Luke  v.  22-24).  He  claimed  divine  honor  (John 
V.  23).  He  declared  his  oneness  with  God,  whom  he  calls 
his  Father,  as  no  mere  created  being  could  have  done  (John 
X.  30).  He  is  called  God  (John  i.  1;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  8), 
and  he  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with  God,  as  no  created  be¬ 
ing  would  dare  or  desire  to  do,  as  in  the  baptismal  formula. 

The  New  Testament  conveys  each  of  these  impressions  with 
equal  distinctness.  We  might  accept  either  one  alone  and 
reject  the  other  (in  which  case  we  must  set  aside  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament),  or  we  must  believe  that 
Christ  was  both  human  and  divine,  whether  we  can  or  can- 
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not  see  how  the  two  beliefs  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

Three  theories  seem  possible:  (1)  We  may  suppose  that  in 
Jesus  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  there  were  two  distinct 
personalities,  mysteriously  united,  with  two  consciousnesses 
and  two  wills.  Such  was  evidently  the  case  with  demoniacs; 
though  in  the  case  of  Jesus  these  two  wills  were  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  was  not  the  case  with  demoniacs.  Or  (3)  we 
may  suppose  that  the  human  and  divine  natures  were  myster¬ 
iously  blended  in  him,  so  that  they  constituted  one  personality, 
with  but  one  consciousness  and  one  will.  Or  (3)  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  had  but  a  single  nature, — that  in  the  image  of 
which  man  was  created, — and  that  at  his  incarnation  he  volun¬ 
tarily  limited  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  divine  prerogatives 
to  the  measure  of  humanity;  so  that,  while  he  remained  di¬ 
vine  in  his  essential  nature,  he  was  human  in  the  exercise  of 
his  powers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  it  is  set  forth  in  nearly 
all  church  creeds,  is  that  there  was  in  Christ,  not  two  persons, 
but  two  natures  in  one  person,  mysteriously  blended.  It  is 
desirable  that  we  get  as  full  and  distinct  an  idea  as  possible 
of  this  doctrine  as  it  is  contained  in  the  various  creeds  of 
Christendom. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  made  this 
statement :  “  We  teach  men  to  confess  ....  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  in  man¬ 
hood,  truly  God  and  truly  man,  of  a  rational  soul  and  body, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and 
consubstantial  with  us  according  to  the  manhood,  ....  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  natures  being  by  no  means  taken  away  by  the  union, 
.  .  .  .  not  parted  and  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and 
the  same,  Son  and  only  begotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.” 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church  teaclies, 
that  “  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God,  took  unto  him  man’s 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  there 
are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  inseparably  joined 
together  in  unity  of  one  person,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man.” 

The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (loCtO),  Article  II.  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  are 
each  equally  distinct  in  affirming  the  existence  in  Christ  of 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one  person.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong  in  his  Theology  fairly  represents  the  doctrine  as  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  creeds  of  modern  Christendom.  He  says :  “  This 
possession  of  two  natures  does  not  involve  a  double  personal¬ 
ity  in  the  God-man.  ...  It  is  important  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  nature  and  person.  Nature  is  substance  possessed  in 
common.  .  .  .  Person  is  nature  separately  subsisting,  with  pow¬ 
ers  of  consciousness  and  will.” 

By  his  definition  of  ”  nature  as  substance  possessed  in  com¬ 
mon,”  Dr.  Strong  cannot  mean  that  there  is  a  certain  substance 
(material  or  immaterial),  out  of  which  all  men  are  made,  as  a 
potter  makes  vessels  out  of  clay.  If  it  were  asked.  What  is 
the  nature  of  a  diamond?  the  answer  would  not  be.  It  is 
composed  of  pure  carbon,  for  the  question  has  respect,  not  to 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  to  the  qualities  of 
the  diamond,  especially  those  which  chiefly  give  it  its  value. 
.So  when  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul? 
the  inquiry  has  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  human  soul 
which  distinguish  it  from  everything  else.  Substance  is  not 
quality,  nor  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  but  that  in  which  quali¬ 
ties  inhere ;  and  qualities  do  not  exist  outside  of  the  substances 
in  which  they  inhere,  except  as  mental  concepts.  Things  are 
classified  according  to  their  qualities,  that  is,  according  to  their 
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natures.  Each  thing  has  not  only  the  qualities  common  to  it 
and  all  others  of  its  class,  but  also  other  qualities  peculiar  to 
itself.  Each  man  has  qualities  common  to, humanity,  and  oth¬ 
ers  peculiar  to  himself.  The  former  constitute  his  nature  as  a 
man,  the  latter  his  nature  as  an  individual. 

By  human  nature,  then,  we  mean  that  assemblage  of  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  found  in  every  man,  either  in  an  active  or  latent  state. 
These  constitute  his  nature  as  a  man.  Every  man  is  endowed 
with  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  These  are  qualities,  not 
substances.  Dr.  Strong  further  says,  “  The  possibility  of  the 
union  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  one  person  is  grounded  in  the 
original  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  (in  other  words) 
his  possession  of  a  rational  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
carnation.”  This  harmonizes  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Harris,  that  ”  man  is  a  supernatural  being,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line  with  God,  and  in  the  likeness  of  God  as  rational 
spirit.”  God  and  man,  by  virtue  of  their  nature,  belong  to  the 
same  class  which  we  designate  as  spirit.  God  is  infinite  spirit : 
man  is  finite  spirit.  To  say,’  then,  that  Christ  at  his  incarnation 
took  human  nature  would  be  to  say,  that  he  took  in  finite 
measure  the  same  nature  (or  qualities)  which  he  already  had 
in  infinite  measure,  for  he  made  man  in  his  own  image.  But 
if  to  infinite  intelligence  there  be  united  finite  intelligence, — 
if  to  omniscience  there  be  added  limited  knowledge, — will  the 
being,  possessed  of  but  a  single  consciousness,  be  conscious  at 
the  same  moment  of  both  omniscience  and  of  limited  knowl¬ 
edge?  The  same  consciousness  must  be  conscious  either  of 
omniscience  or  of  limited  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  conscious 
of  both.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  two  natures  in  one  per¬ 
son  in  Christ,  the  human  nature  being  a  finite  image  of  the 
divine,  involves  us  in  a  confusion  of  thought  which  compels 
us  to  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
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We  are  forced  to  inquire,  whether  this  doctrine  is  really 
taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  unanimity  of  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  in  affirming  the  two  natures  in  one  person  in  the 
incarnate  Saviour,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  a 
plain  affirmation  that  Christ  took  human  nature:  that  he  united 
humanity  to  his  divinity,  or  that  he  had  two  natures.  John 
(i.  14)  says,  “  The  Word  became  flesh,”  which  is  not  the  same 
as  to  say  that  the  Word  took  upon  himself  humanity,  or  united 
human  nature  to  his  divine  nature.  The  scriptural  proof  of 
the  doctrine  (of  two  natures  in  Christ)  mainly,  if* not  wholly, 
is  derived  from  the  passages  where  the  word  “  flesh  ”  ( adp^ ) 
is  used  in  the  Niew  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ.  It  is 
claimed,  or  assumed,  that  its  meaning  in  these  passages  is  “  hu¬ 
manity  in  its  totality.” 

This  word  is  used  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  places  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  only  eighteen  of  which  is  it  used  of 
Christ.  The  senses  in  which  it  is  used  shade  into  each  other, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  group  them  into  distinct  classes.  With¬ 
out  question  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  by  metonymy,  to 
denote  man,  or  humanity,  as  in  John  i.  14  (just  referred  to), 
“  The  Word  became  flesh,”  i.e.  man.  But  this  use  is  not  so 
frequent  as  to  allow  the  assumption  that  this  is  its  invariable  or 
usual  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Wherever  it  is  used  in 
this  sense,  the  connection  will  plainly  indicate  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  chief  classes :  1.  There  are  twelve  places  where  the 
word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  “  flesh.”  Three  of  these 
refer  to  Christ ;  viz.  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  Acts  ii.  26-31 ;  Col.  i.  22. 
2.  In  about  thirty  passages  it  denotes  the  body,  often  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  soul.  Of  these,  eight  refer  to  Christ; 
viz.  John  vi.  51-56;  Eph.  ii.  15;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  x.  20; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  2 ;  and  2  John  7.  These  are 
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all  defined  by  Thayer  as  referring  to  Christ’s  body.  Hebrews 
V.  7  (“who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ”)  can  only  mean  while  he 
was  in  the  body.  3.  In  twelve  passages  it  denotes  descent  by 
blood.  Two  of  these  refer  to  Christ;  viz.  Rom.  i.  3  (“of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  ”),  and  Rom.  ix.  5  (“of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came”).  4.  A  few 
passages,  such  as  John  i.  13,  denote  the  sensuous  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  higher  nature,  but  none  of  these  re¬ 
fer  to  Christ.  5.  In  numerous  passages,  especially  in  Paul’s 
Epistles,  the  word  denotes  the  carnal  or  sinful  nature. 
Of  course  none  of  these  refer  to  Christ.  6.  A  few  passages 
occur  in  which  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  weakness, 
frailty,  or  inferiority.  !Meyer  renders  the  passage  2  Cor.  v. 
16,  “  No  longer  know  we  him  according  to  human  appear¬ 
ance.”  Roman  viii.  3  (“  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,”  etc.)  presents  the  fact,  that,  though  Christ 
was  sinless,  he  was  in  pyersonal  appearance,  and  in  his  subjec¬ 
tion  to  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  like  other  men.  If  it 
were  claimed  as  its  meaning  that  Christ  united  human  nature 
to  his  own,  it  would  imply  that  it  was  a  sinful  nature.  The 
only  remaining  passage  where  the  word  is  used  with  reference 
to  Christ  is  Heb.  ii.  14  (forasmuch  as  the  children  are  sharers 
in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook  of 
the  same,  etc.).  That  this  phrase  “  flesh  and  blood  ”  does  not 
of  itself  denote  humanity,  soul  as  well  as  body,  is  evident  from 
1  Cor.  XV.  50  (flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God).  The  reason  here  given  why  Christ  partook  of  flesh 
and  blood  is,  that  the  children,  to  whom  he  must  be  made  like, 
were  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood.  Before  his  incarnation, 
Christ  had  not  flesh  and  blood.  But  if  man  was  made  in  his 
image,  his  nature  and  man’s  were  kindred,  the  finite  kindred 
to  the  infinite,  and  the  Word  had  only  to  take  a  body  of  flesh 
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and  blood,  and  limit  himself  in  the  exercise  of  divine  preroga¬ 
tives  to  our  measure,  to  become  in  all  things  like  unto  his 
brethren  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  Professor  Stuart  says  of 
this  passage,  “  The  meaning  is  that  Christ  had  a  natural  body 
truly  corporeal  and  mortal.  With  this  he  was  endowed,  in 
order  that  he  might  suffer  death  in  it,  and  by  that  death  van¬ 
quish  the  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind.”  With  this  harmonizes 
the  rendering  of  verse  IG  (preferred  by  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Revisers),  “  Verily,  not  to  angels  doth  he  give  help, 
but  he  giveth  help  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.” 

We  do  not,  then,  find  in  the  New  Testament  any  passage 
directly  authorizing  the  assertion,  that  at  the  incarnation  the 
divine  Lx)gos  took  upon  himself,  or  united  himself  with,  hu¬ 
manity,  but  that  he  became  (  eyevero  )  man ;  nor  do  we  find 
warrant  for  affirming,  that  the  phrase  “  flesh  and  blood,”  or 
the  word  “  flesh,”  when  used  with  reference  to  Christ,  carries 
with  it  the  conception  of  a  human  soul.  We  fall  back,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  third  hypothesis  named  above,  viz.  that  the  di¬ 
vine  Lc^os  at  his  incarnation  voluntarily  limited  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  divine  prerogatives  to  the  measure  of  humanity, 
and  took  flesh  and  blood  like  to  his  brethren,  by  being  born  of 
the  Virgin,  and  subjected  himself  to  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity.  He  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  but  emptied  himself  (Phil.  ii.  7) 
by  voluntary  self-limitation.  Thus  he  was  made  in  all  things 
like  unto  his  brethren.  He  was  still  divine,  because  he  was  in 
his  essential  nature  unchanged,  and  he  was  human  because  he 
had  resigned  the  independent  exercise  of  divine  prerogatives, 
and  so  subjected  himself  to  human  conditions.  Being  free 
from  sin,  he  is  in  fact  the  ideal  man,  such  as  we  shall  be  when 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  and  be  like  him. 

According  to  this  view’,  the  incarnation  was  not  an  engraft- 
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ing  of  divinity  upon  humanity.  Christ  was  the  root  as  well  as 
the  offspring  of  David.  He  did  not  take  upon  himself  our  na¬ 
ture,  because  he  had  it  eternally,  and  we  were  made  at  our  crea¬ 
tion  in  his  image.  The  only  difference  we  can  know  is  that 
his  nature  is  original  and  infinite,  ours  is  derived  and  finite.' 

It  may  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  was 
held  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  was  then  condemned 
as  heretical.  It  is  true  that  Aix)llinaris,  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  put  forth  the  view,  that  Christ  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  trichotomic  theory  of  humanity,  which  he  held)  had, 
as  his  human  part,  a  human  body  and  an  animal  soul,  and  that 
the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  reason  or  spirit  \  irveOfia  ). 
But  the  view  here  presented  is  that  God  had  eternally  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  whose  likeness  man  was  created,  and  that  in  the 
incarnation  the  Logos  limited  himself  to  the  measure  of  man, 
whom  he  had  made  in  his  own  image,  and  took  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  by  being  born  of  the  virgin. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Christ," 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ.  His  words  are : 
“  Jesus  was  God,  and  he  was  made  flesh.  The  simplest  ren¬ 
dering  of  these  words  would  be  that  the  divine  spirit  had  en¬ 
veloped  himself  in  a  human  body,  and  in  that  condition  been 
subject  to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  material  laws."  This 
statement  is  inadequate.  It  does  not  recognize  the  self-empty¬ 
ing,  which  was  an  indispensible  condition  of  the  incarnation. 
This  was  something  more  than  subjection  to  material  laws. 

Christ  so  identified  himself  with  the  human  race  as  to  receive 
in  himself  all  the  consequences  of.  human  sin  which  were  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  being  himself  sinless. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  was  elaborated  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  for  the  protection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  may  have  served  well  its  purpose  for  a  time;  but  it  may 
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be  doubted  whether,  with  our  better  psychology,  the  doctrine 
is  not  harder  to  maintain  and  defend  than  the  one  of  which 
it  was  made  the  bulwark.  A  divine  Christ  temporarily  self¬ 
limited,  is  as  truly  divine  in  his  self-limitation  and  humiliation 
for  human  redemption  as  in  the  full  exercise  of  divine  prerog¬ 
atives, — as  truly  divine  when  agonizing  in  Gethsemane  as 
when  coming  in  his  glory  with  the  holy  angels. 

The  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  recent 
utterances  of  representative  thinkers.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says,  “If  our  minds  are  not  in  the  likeness  of  God’s  mind,  we 
can  have  no  notion  of  him,  and  we  are  to  look  for  the  highest 
proof  of  his  existence  in  our  moral  constitution.”  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  says,  “  We  perversely  exaggerate  the 
difference  between  the  divine  and  the  human.  The  two  are 
alike  in  nature.”  Canon  Gore  says,  “Jesus  Christ  is  not  only 
the  revelation  of  the  Godhead :  he  is  also  the  revelation  of  man¬ 
hood.”  Dr.  Harris  says,  “  The  Son  or  Word  of  God  when 
manifested  in  the  form  of  finite  personality,  is  the  essential 
Christ,  revealing  that  in  God  which  is  eternally  and  essentially 
human.”  Again,  he  says,  “  God  in  Christ,  when  he  ascended, 
did  not  leave  his  humanity  behind  him,  for  he  brought  it  with 
him,  and  it  is  eternal  in  him.”  And  yet  again :  “  We  know 
that  in  Christ  God  has  revealed  himself  on  earth  in  his  likeness 
to  men,  and  has  thus  united  himself  and  identified  himself 
with  humanity.”  And  once  again.  Dr.  Harris  says,  “  God  in 
Christ,  revealing  the  fact  that  the  likeness  of  man  is  eternal 
in  God,  demonstrates  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  must  be, 
in  important  respects,  anthropomorphic.”  Dr.  William  N. 
Clarke  says,  “  His  humanity  consisted  outwardly  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  human  body  and  human  relations,  and  inwardly, 
and  more  significantly,  in  the  human  limitations  that  restricted 
the  action  of  the  divine  which  constituted  his  spirit.  He  was 
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divine  in  spiritual  nature,  and  human  in  range  of  action,  and 
hence  in  experience.  The  spirit  that  constituted  the  personality 
of  Christ  was  divine,  the  fact  that  that  spirit  was  living  within 
human  limits,  spiritual  as  w'ell  as  physical,  renders  the  person¬ 
ality  human.” 

Those  who  find  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  humiliation 
of  Christ  in  the  incarnation  consisted  chiefly  in  his  voluntary 
self-limitation  and  subjection  to  human  conditions,  have  no 
need  of  a  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SPANIARD  PAST  AND  PRESENT :  A  CONTRAST. 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  PII.D.,  LL.D. 

He  who  at  any  time  may  chance  to  feel  himself  prompted 
to  indulge  the  spirit  of  undue  hilarity  cannot  do  better  than  to 
take  a  dip  into  the  history  of  Spain.  It  will  restore  him  to  a 
condition  of  mental  sobriety,  if  not  of  seriousness.  I  know  of 
no  other  accessible  record  that  is  so  permeated  and  saturated 
with  matter  fitted  to  fill  the  mind  with  gloom,  and  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  human  race.  Hardly  anywhere  does  there  ap- 
l>ear  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  in  the  outer  darkness.  Yet 
the  Spanish  people  of  to-day  are  a  light-hearted,  even  frivo¬ 
lous,  folk.  Their  polite  literature  exhibits  a  spirit  of  gayety 
that  is  surprising  when  we  consider  the  conditions  amid  which 
somie  of  it  arose.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  most  truculent, 
if  not  the  most  inefficient,  king,  that  the  miost  widely  read  of 
all  books  of  humor  was  written.  Could  there  be  a  more  glar¬ 
ing  contrast  between  literature  and  life?  Did  we  not  know 
the  painful  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  we  should  not 
ask,  How  can  these  things  be  ?  We  should  declare  that  they 
could  not  be.  There  must  always  have  been  a  painful  lack  of 
human  feeling  in  a  country  where  crowds  were  wont  to  as¬ 
semble  to  witness  autos  de  fe,  whether  the  victims  were  one 
or  scores,  as  they  did  in  other  countries  at  harmless  merry¬ 
makings.  Yet  in  his  way  the  modern  Spaniard  is  kindly  and 
sympathetic  to  strangers  no  less  than  to  his  own.  Doubtless 
we  fail  to  discriminate  wisely  between  diflerent  forms  of  cru- 
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elty,  but  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  a  Spanish  bullfight 
is  the  most  heartless  form  of  barbarity  on  a  large  scale  to  be 
witnessed  in  modern  times.  But  to  the  Spanish  people  almost 
without  exception  it  is  the  most  enjoyable  diversion  that  can 
be  brought  before  them.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is 
essentially  a  Spanish  pastime,  and  for  it  the  Spaniard  stands 
condemned  before  the  civilized  world.  It  is  so  essentially  a 
characteristic  of  modern  Spain  that  any  account  of  the  land 
which  does  not  devote  considerable  space  to  it  is  defective. 

Bacon  affirmed  that  only  those  nations  which  have  an  effect¬ 
ive  military  organization  can  expect  to  have  greatness  fall  into 
their  laps,  and  that  of  Christian  Europe  only  the  Spaniard  had 
such  an  organization.  This  may,  in  a  sense,  be  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  greatness  so  achieved  is  sure  to  be  ephemeral, 
unless  it  is  followed  up  by  an  effective  civil  administration,  Aris¬ 
totle  reasoned  more  wisely.  He  maintains  that  a  state  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  military  basis  is  sure  to  degenerate  when  there  is  no 
war.  As  wars  cannot  be  continuous,  disintegration  is  inevita¬ 
ble.  Decay  is  almost  equally  certain,  even  if  wars  are  virtually 
incessant,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Sparta,  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Spain.  War  produces  nothing  and  consumes  much.  It 
is  always  plunder  and  robbery  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  or,  at 
least,  has  been  so  until  comparatively  recent  times.  In  so  far 
as  it  seems  to  enrich  one  of  the  belligerents  it  impoverishes 
the  other.  An  occasional  war  may  be  an  unavoidable  evil ;  but 
continuous  wars  on  a  comparatively  large  scale  are  a  peren¬ 
nial  curse.  Happily  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  has  long  been  patent  to  those  who  think. 
In  spite  of  her  many  wars,  England  has  never  been  a  military 
state,  has  never  been  organized  for  war ;  yet  no  country  has 
grown  like  England.  No  people  has  done  so  much  for  prog¬ 
ress  as  those  whose  native  language  is  English.  Yet  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Great  Britain  are  often  sneered  at  by  their  continental 
neighbors  for  being  a  nation  of  hucksters  and  shopkeepers,— 
as  if  it  were  better  to  destroy  than  to  produce! 

The  visitor  to  Spain  will  find  a  considerable  number  of  na¬ 
tives  who  are  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
painful  deficiencies  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  northeast,  where  the  people  are  more  French 
than  Spanish,  and  the  northwest,  where  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  English  enterprise,  the  entire  peninsula  wears  a  de¬ 
cidedly  medieval  or  even  ancient  aspect.  A  modern  veneer  has 
been  spread  over  the  country,  chiefly  by  foreigners, — a  little 
thicker  in  some  sections  than  in  others, — but  the  average  Span¬ 
iard  has  hardly  been  touched.  No  doubt  within  certain  lim¬ 
its — and  they  are  narrow  enough — he  is  a  reasonable  being; 
but  his  ignorance  is  so  dense  that  his  reason  has  little  influence 
upon  his  conduct.  He  is  such  a  bundle  of  prejudices,  of  hab¬ 
its  that  have  been  confirmed  by  ages  of  indulgence ;  he  is  so 
thoroughly  enamored  of  himself,  so  thoroughly  averse  to  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculty  hardly 
plays  the  role  of  a  tritagonist  in  his  daily  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  that  he  fears  so  much  as  innovation ;  there  is  nothing 
that  he  dreads  so  much  as  change ;  there  is  no  being  that  he 
so  thoroughly  despises  as  the  man  who  has  the  effrontery  to 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a  better  and  more  expeditious  way 
of  doing  things  than  those  to  which  his  ancestors  have  been 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial. 

This  fanatical  attachment  to  an  idea  which  had  once  taken 
hold  of  him,  no  matter  how  it  came  about,  is  the  most  salient 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  as  history  knows  him.  Not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  seems  ever  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
coyiqnistador  as  to  his  clear  title  to  all  the  lands  he  could  sub¬ 
due  in  the  New  World.  Was  he  not  a  good  Christian,  the  best 
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Christian  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — as  he  still  is, — and  had 
not  the  Pope,  the  overlord  of  Christendom,  given  him  the 
lands  of  the  heathen?  The  same  blind  zeal  that  made  him 
the  foremost  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Old  World  also  led 
him  to  dash  himself  to  pieces  against  the  advancing  columns 
of  progress.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe  even  at  this  late 
dav  where  dissent  is  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  No  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  or 
what  you  have  done ;  so  long  as  you  are  a  good  Catholic,  there 
is  hope  for  you.  But  if  you  have  lapsed  you  are  lost  beyond 
redemption.  As  Christian  and  Catholic  are  synonymous,  when 
vou  have  ceased  to  be  the  latter,  you  are  no  longer  the  former, 
and  no  better  than  a  beast.  One  often  hears  it  urged  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  killing  bulls  in  the  arena  because  they  are  not 
Christians. 

As  the  soil  of  the  New  World  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
crown  by  virtue  of  the  papal  donative,  it  was  absolute  master 
thereof.  This  mastery  was  used  in  the  most  heartless  manner. 
The  Spaniard  did  not  care  to  identify  himself  with  the  new* 
possessions;  besides  there  was  no  superfluity  of  population  at 
home.  Those  who  were  willing  to  labor  with  their  hands 
could  find  enough  to  do  without  going  over-sea.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
Spaniards  w’ere  in  the  New  World  by  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

It  can  hardly  be  charged  against  the  conquerors  that  they 
systematically  exterminated  the  natives.  The  fact  that  in  the 
present  population  of  Spanish  America  the  native  element  so 
largely  predominates,  is  evidence  that  the  government  must 
have  protected  it.  The  case  was  different  in  the  West  Indies. 
There  the  native  races  had  disappeared  within  half  a  century 
after  their  discovery  by  the  whites.  The  political  organization 
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was  constructed  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  mother-country. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  church  was  especially  favored. 
Splendid  and  imposing  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  erected, 
and  at  least  one  university  was  founded  (Lima)  as  early  as 
1550.  But  the  same  policy  prevailed  as  long  as  there  was  an 
acre  of  American  soil  under  Spanish  dominion, — to  exploit 
the  new  country  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  interest  of  the  old. 
All  persons  except  Spaniards  that  tried  to  secure  any  of  the 
trade  were  regarded  as  pirates,  and,  if  captured,  treated  as 
such.  Most  of  the  enormous  profits  accrued  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  crown.  As  production  was  limited  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  kind  to  the  wants  of  the  over-sea  colonies,  the  price 
of  commodities  was  kept  at  the  highest  figures.  By  means  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  thought  and 
publication  were  kept  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  New  World  was,  if  possible,  feebler  than 
that  of  the  Old.  What  amount  of  revenue  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  contributed  to  the  royal  exchequer  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mately  estimated.  Authorities  differ  somewhat  widely.  Mot¬ 
ley  thinks  that  Spain  received  from  Mexico  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  nearly  three  million  dollars  annually.  This  is 
probably  a  moderate  estimate.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
it  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  Gardiner,  the  public  ex¬ 
penditures  under  James  I.  during  years  of  peace  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  amount  of  money  lavished  on  the  “Armada,”  which  was 
well  nigh  a  total  loss,  was  almost  fabulous  when  we  take  into 
account  the  purchasing  power  of  bullion  four  centuries  ago. 
From  a  period  even  anterior  to  this  event,  Spain’s  losses  from 
decade  to  decade  exceeded  her  gains,  and  ere  long  the  country 
had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  At  the  death  of 
Philip  II.  the  population  of  the  country  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  about  eight  and  a  half  millions.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  had  shrunk  to  hardly  six  millions. 
Many  villages  were  deserted  and  long  stretches  of  country 
lav  uncultivated.  With  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  internal  affairs  began  to  be  manifest,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate :  the  lust  of  conquest,  that 
had  long  lain  donnant,  showed  signs  of  revival.  His  two  suc¬ 
cessors  were  on  the  whole  the  best  kings  Spain  ever  had.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  III.,  in  1788,  the  population  had  increased 
to  more  than  ten  millions.  However,  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  were  again  unfortunate.  The  public  debt  increased 
enormously,  corruption  was  rampant,  and  genuine  patriotism 
an  object  of  bitter  persecution. 

Under  Philip  II.,  Spain  possessed  the  outlying  lands  of 
Portugal,  Naples,  Milan,  France-Comte,  and  Flanders.  It 
held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Spanish- 
America,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
occupied  a  line  of  important  settlements  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Malaysia;  or,  as  Motley  puts  it,  “From  Borneo  to  California 
the  great  ocean  was  but  a  Spanish  lake.”  How  many  Span¬ 
iards  there  were  at  that  time  no  one  knows.  It  is  not  much 
easier  to  answer  the  question  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  According  to  the  latest 
guesses,  or  to  give  it  a  more  dignified  name  the  latest  esti¬ 
mates,  the  population  of  the  Spanish-American  mainland  is 
some  thirty-eight  millions.  Adding  that  of  the  islands,  we  get 
about  forty  millions  for  the  Western  world.  How  many  of  these 
people  are  Spaniards  by  descent,  or,  if  they  are  not,  how  many 
speak  Spanish  as  their  native  tongue,  nobody  knows,  and  no¬ 
body  pretends  to  know.  Of  Mexicans,  less  than  one-fifth  are 
Spanish  by  ancestry ;  while  in  some  other  states  the  proportion 
is  much  less.  Of  the  Peruvians,  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
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are  Indians.  If  we  put  the  number  of  persons  in  the  New 
World  who,  because  of  their  speech,  may  be  called  Spanish,  at 
twenty  millions,  the  estimate  is  very  liberal.  The  number  of 
actual  Spaniards  in  the  mother-country  is  less  than  eighteen 
millions.  The  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  world, 
therefore,  falls  below  thirty-eight  millions. 

These  figures,  however,  tell  us  very  little.  A  people  or  a 
race  may  be  numerically  strong,  and  yet  represent  a  very  small 
intellectual  or  moral  force.  Such  is  the  case  here.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  millions,  more  than  four-fifths  are  wholly  illiter¬ 
ate,  while  less  than  half  of  the  remainder  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  well  educated.  The  conditions  are  better  in  Mexico  and 
some  of  the  South  American  states  than  in  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  ;  but,  taking  the  general  average  for  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  people,  the  estimate  is  not  too  low.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
intelligent  Spaniards  are  painfully  aware  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  country.  From  a  book  entitled  “  Education  in  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century,”  published  in  Madrid,  I  take  the  following  pass¬ 
age:  “In  foreign  countries  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  us; 
we  exist  as  if  we  did  not  exist.  No  important  publication  has 
anything  to  say  about  education  in  Spain.  No  statistician 
takes  note  of  us  or  mentions  our  name.  Now  and  then  a 
French  publicist  devotes  to  us  a  brief  article  in  which  he 
either  treats  us  with  a  certain  consideration,  whereupon  we 
reproduce  it  and  think  it  over;  or  he  treats  us  with  contempt 
which  we  do  not  resent.”  Alas,  how  have  the  mighty  fallen! 
Similar  in  tone  are  two  works  of  great  excellence  by  Professor 
Altamira,  of  the  University  of  Oviedo,  “  The  Teaching  of  His¬ 
tory  ”  and  “  The  Psychology  of  the  Spanish  People.”  But  to 
preach  by  meansi  of  the  printed  page  to  those  who  cannot  read 
is  about  as  profitable  as  to  preach  with  the  living  voice  to 
those  who  cannot  hear  nor  understand  the  language  of  the 
speaker. 
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Professor  Fouillee,  in  his  book  “  The  Psychology  of  the 
French  People/’  expresses  himself  as  follows  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  some  of  the  European  languages :  “  Formerly 

French  was  spoken  by  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  To-day  it  is  spoken  by  forty-six  million  indi¬ 
viduals,  whereas  a  hundred  millions  speak  German;  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  millions  speak  English,  while  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  use  English  as  their  official  language. 
Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  who  speak  the  same 
language;  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of 
men  who  speak  French  is  decreasing.  Besides,  the  influence 
of  France  cannot  but  suflfer  by  it.”  M.  Fouillee’s  estimate  of 
the  German  is  probably  too  high.  Let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands  for  the  English.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  about  forty  millions.  Of  this  number,  there  arc 
probably  not  more  than  a  million  who  do  not  speak  English 
as  a  vernacular.  The  number  of  individuals  in  Canada  who  do 
not  speak  English,  or  who  speak  it  imperfectly,  is  about  a 
million.  The  English  population  of  Australasia  is  six  or  seven 
millions,  that  of  Africa  not  far  from  four  millions;  or  let  us 
be  conservative,  and  assume  that  there  are  ten  million  individ¬ 
uals  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica  whose  mother-speech  is 
English,  or  who  speak  the  language  with  the  ease  of  a  native. 
By  the  census  of  1900  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
was  seventy-six  millions.  Among  these  there  were  some  mill¬ 
ions  who  could  not  speak  English.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
increase  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  will  about  cancel  the 
speech  of  these  foreigners,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the 
present  English-speaking  population  at  seventy-five  millions. 
If,  therefore,  we  put  the  aggregate  of  those  persons  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  whose  native  speech  is  English,  or  who,  if 
bilmgual,  speak  this  language  fluently,  at  rather  more  than 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  our  estimate  is  not  excessive 
Perhaps  four  or  five  millions  added  to  this  total  is  nearer  the 
truth.^ 

If  we  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  English-speaking  population  of  the  globe,  we  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  millions  of  Englishmen  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  overmastering  power  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  almost  marvelous.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  pa¬ 
rents  who  speak  a  foreigfn  tongue  only,  while  their  children,  or 
at  least  the  younger  ones,  speak  only  English  with  any  degree 
of  ease.  In  some  localities  in  the  New  World  the  Germans  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  their  mother-tongue;  but 
their  success  has  not  generally  been  great,  except  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  P»razil,  where  the  native  literature  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  public  schools  are  probably  more  responsible 
for  this  rapid  transformation  than  is  any  other  cause. 

That  the  English  have  thus  far  been  the  only  successful  col¬ 
onists  is  a  patent  fact.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  their  colon¬ 
ization  schemes  that  is  often  overlooked.  Speaking  broadly, 
English  political  institutions  are  founded  on  the  doctrine  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  This  is  the  theory ;  it  is  not 
the  practice  now,  and  never  has  been.  The  home  government 

*  The  sixth  edition  of  Meyer’s  “  Konversations  Lexicon,”  v.hich 
is  now  in  process  of  publication,  places  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  persons  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  and  adds 
that  this  language  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  becoming  the  gen¬ 
eral  medium  of  communication  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  writer  of  the  article  estimates  the  number  of  Englishmen  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  five  millions.  He  also  puts  the 
number  of  persons  whose  speech  is  German  at  eighty-eight  mill¬ 
ions,  including  the  Dutch;  exclusive  of  the  latter,  at  rather  less 
than  eighty  millions. 
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did  not  accord  the  same  political  privileges  to  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  that  its  own  citizens  possessed.  Its  colonies  are 
still  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  government  is  distinctly  autocratic.  This  is  not 
saving  that  it  is  not  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  The 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  it  to  be 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal. 
Though  it  was  self-evident,  they  did  not  see  it.  What  they 
understood  by  freedom  and  equality  becomes  clear  when  we 
remember  that  many  of  them  were  slaveholders.  They  did 
not  even  mean  equality  before  the  law.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  they  did  not  themselves  clearly  apprehend  what  they 
meant;  but  they  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age, — a  spirit  that  found  such  vigorous  expression 
in  France  a  few  years  later.  Besides,  men’s  aspirations  and 
ideals  are  often  ahead  of  their  practice,  sometimes  very  far 
ahead.  After  the  war  between  the  States,  when  Congress  res¬ 
olutely  determined  to  put  this  dogma  into  effect  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  South,  chaos  w^as  the  result.  All  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  futile.  The  black  man  in  the  Southern  States  is  not, 
as  is  often  asserted,  worse  off  than  before  the  war ;  but  he  is 
worse  off  than  he  would  have  been  had  the  North  never  tried 
to  make  him  the  social  equal  of  the  white  man.  It  assumed 
the  role  of  preaching  to  others  what  it  did  not,  and  does  not 
now,  practise. 

In  the  Philippines  we  see  a  partial  repetition  of  the  same 
thing.  The  natives,  though  not  “  niggers,”  are  by  many  Amer¬ 
icans  regarded  as  such,  and  treated  as  such, — are  held  to  be 
intrinsically  inferior,  and  despised  accordingly.  There  is  in 
the  United  States  a  considerable  mixed  population,  the  off- 
spring  of  irregular  cohabitation  of  white  men  with  black  wo¬ 
men  ;  but  intermarriage  is  rare,  and  in  some  States  unlawful. 
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It  is  just  as  certain  as  anything  impossible  of  mathematical 
demonstration  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  never  amalgamate 
with  an  inferior  race.  Without  saying  much  about  what  he 
purposes  to  do,  he  makes  himself  the  master  wherever  he 
goes  to  stay.  Such  is  the  hard  logic  of  facts,  if  it  is  not  the 
logic  of  enlightened  humanity.  I  would  not  affirm,  however, 
that  this  is  of  necessity  a  condition  of  things  to  be  deplored. 
A  father  may  be  just  to  his  children,  yet  be  a  stern  governor. 
It  is  essential  only  that  he  rightly  apprehend  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  offspring;  that  he  be  careful  lest  his  legal 
right  degenerate  into  tyranny.  Testimony  is  abundant  to  the 
effect  that  the  wisest  course  a  conquering  nation  can  pursue 
toward  a  subject  race  is  to  accord  to  it  practical  justice,  equal¬ 
ity  before  the  law.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  equality 
with  the  conquerors,  but  equality  among  themselves.  Roman 
justice  was  far  different  from  modern  justice;  yet  for  its  time 
it  was  the  best  in  the  world.  Pax  Romana  meant  peace  and 
quiet.  It  did  not  protect  the  subject  from  systematic  plunder 
by  Roman  officials ;  it  did  protect  him  against  the  irregular 
depredations  of  those  who -robbed  him  when  they  felt  strong 
enough  to  do  so  with  impunity.  We  must  not  judge  other 
times  and  other  manners  by  our  own  feelings.  We  are  prone 
to  make  the  mistake  of  judging  our  cotemporaries  by  the  same 
misleading  standard. 

When  we  see,  for  example,  what  the  English  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Straits  Settlement,  we  must  admit 
that,  in  seeking  her  own  advantage,  she  has  very  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  the  well-being  of  the  natives.  In  his  recent  book  on 
South  Africa,  Lionel  Decle,  a  Frenchman,  affirms  that  during 
his  three  years’  travel  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  only  for¬ 
eigners  he  met  with  who  seemed  to  be  really  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  aborigines  were  the  English,  and  that  they  are 
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the  only  foreigners  against  whom  the  natives  do  not  cherish 
a  strong  aversion.  Possibly  the  experiment  now  in  progress 
in  the  Philippines  may  result  in  qualifying  the  natives  for  self- 
government.  Thus  far  it  has  not  reached  a  promising  stage, 
and  the  outlook  can  hardly  be  called  encouraging.  That  the 
natives  would,  by  a  large  majority,  prefer  the  rule  of  Spain 
to  that  of  the  United  States  seems  certain.  They  may  eventu¬ 
ally  think  otherwise  or  they  may  not.  That  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  already  far  more  generally  understood  throughout 
the  entire  archipelago  than  the  Spanish  after  three  centuries 
of  propaganda  is  generally  admitted. 

The  policy  of  the  Spaniard  in  the  New  World  was  in  the 
main  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  nobody 
now  maintains  that  the  latter  always  acted  wisely.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  it  was  more  humane.  The  natives  were  not  exterminated. 
From  the  first  the  Spaniards  cohabited  with  their  women  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  mixed  population  soon  exceeded  the 
pure  Spanish.  Perhaps  this  unconscious  and  unintentional 
experiment  in  race-mixture  may  eventually  produce  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  original  stock  of  both  ancestors.  Diaz,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  Mexico,  is  generally  held  to  be  only  part 
Spanish.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  these  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  countries  where  the  admixture  is  least  are.  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  most  progressive.  The  government  has  dis¬ 
cretion  enough  to  follow  the  example  of  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  both  hemispheres.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeding  much  better  than  the  mother-country. 

It  is  a  curious  and  yet  not  inexplicable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Spain  that  the  Renaissance,  strictly  speaking,  produced  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  that  country.  It  is  true  Professor  Voight,  in  his 
“  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Altertums,”  suggests,  as  a 
possible  reason  why  such  faint  traces  of  this  awakening  have 
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thus  far  been  discovered,  the  lack  of  printed  material  bearing 
upon  this  period.  Y et  he  admits  that  Petrarch’s  writings  were 
unknown  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Poggio  that  some  faint  traces  are  discernible  beyond  the 
Pyrrenees.  The  era  of  humanism  was  essentially  a  revival  of 
paganism.  That  it  would  meet  with  small  encouragement 
among  a  people  the  zeal  of  whose  grandees  had  for  years  been 
kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  defending  the 
Christian  faith  against  the  infidels  is  but  natural.  Yet  there 
was  a  sort  of  awakening  even  in  Spain.  As  early  as  1474  a 
printing-press  was  erected.  By  the  year  1500  there  were  at 
least  thirty  presses  in  the  country.  The  noted  Greek  scholar 
Barbosa,  a  native  of  Portugal,  became  a  professor  in  Salaman¬ 
ca  in  1489.  The  names  of  some  ladies  of  noble  birth  have  been 
preserved  who  assiduously  studied  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  well-known  “  Complutensis,”  a  remarkable  work  for  its 
day,  was  finished  in  1517,  and  printed  in  Alcala  a  few  years 
later.  Four  additional  universities — Alcala,  Seville,  Toledo, 
and  Granada — were  founded  between  1507  and  1531.  But  in 
1503  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  introduced,  which,  owing 
to  its  connection  with  the  Inquisition,  completely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

It  is  remarkable  how  early  in  the  history  of  modern  times 
we  find  the  Spaniard  branded  with  infamy.  “  The  people  of 
our  own  race — such  men,  for  example,  as  Drake  and  Caven¬ 
dish,  and  afterward  such  men  as  Essex  and  Hawkins  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Sydney — regarded  Spaniard  as  only  another  name 
for  child  of  hell  and  the  living  Spaniard  as  the  visible  ally  of 
the  devil.  In  their  fierce  warfare  with  him — in  such  fighting 
as  is  so  graphically  and  vigorously  described  in  Tennyson’s 
ballad  of  ‘  The  Revenge,’  a  deep  religious  horror  of  the  author 
of  lies  and  his  children  gives  dignity  and  strength  to  an  Eng- 
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lishman’s  loyalty  to  his  nation,  his  sovereign,  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  These  Englishmen  were  certainly  not  oversensitive, 
were  themselves  at  times  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that  admit 
of  little  palliation,  chivalrous  as  most  of  them  were.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  character  of  the  men  who  could  in¬ 
spire  these  rough  and  ready  fighters  by  land  and  sea  with  such 
profound  loathing!  The  English  were  often  coarse,  even  bru¬ 
tal;  but  they  were  frank,  open-hearted,  straightforward,  and' 
plain-spoken;  the  Spaniards  were  the  opposite  of  all  this. 

The  Inquisition  was  a  terrible  curse  to  Spain.  The  first  In¬ 
quisitor-General,  Torquemada,  during  his  incumbency  burned 
about  two  thousand  persons,  and  sentenced  a  much  larger 
number,  who  had  gone  into  e.xile,  to  death.  The  havoc  wrought 
and  the  terror  excited  by  this  sanguinary  tribunal  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  record  that  between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  fully  thirty 
thousand  persons  perished  at  the  stake,  while  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  were  punished  with  imprisonment,  the  gal¬ 
leys,  confiscation  of  property,  or  infamy  of  the  entire  family  of 
the  suspected  person.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  all  free  thought  would  be  extinguished  in  the  germ.  If 
ever  there  was  a  hell  upon  earth  it  might  be  found  in  Spain 
several  times  during  the  last  four  centuries. 

Yet  the  Inquisition  was  not  the  only  enemy  of  progress. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Emilio  Castelar :  “  Never  has  the 
world  known  so  ruthless  a  king  as  Ferdinand  V’^II.  Fifteen 
thousand  Spaniards  expatriated  in  1814,  twenty  thousand  in 
1823,  six  thousand  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance  on  the  scaffold, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 
through  his  blunders.”  Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  frightful 
record  that  damns  him  to  eternal  infamy.  Spain  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate,  not  because  her  rulers  were  intrinsically  worse  than 
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those  of  other  countries;  not  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  got  a  firmer  hold  in  the  country  than  elsewhere ;  nor 
because  her  people  were  more  ignorant  than  in  other  parts  of 
Europe :  these  are  but  symptoms ;  the  disease  lies  deeper.  The 
Spanish  people  have  from  time  immemorial  lacked  civic  vir¬ 
tue  ;  they  have  lacked  true  patriotism ;  they  have  lacked  th^ 
courage  to  maintain  their  rights :  at  bottom  the  Spanish  char¬ 
acter  is  responsible  for  all  of  Spain’s  woes.  The  Spaniard  has 
never  regarded  life  with  sufficient  seriousness,  and  so  has 
always  been  more  willing  to  endure  the  miseries  he  had  than 
to  make  a  resolute  and  persistent  effort  to  get  rid  of  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  modern  Spaniard  means  well,  but  he  has 
not  the  persistence  that  is  essential  to  doing  well.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  will  be  a  slow  and  gradual  amelioration  of  con¬ 
ditions,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  many  decades  to  come 
Spain  will  be  far  behind  the  rest  of  enlightened  Europe. 
Greece  was  in  a  comatose  condition  tor  more  than  a  millen¬ 
nium  and  a  half,  yet  woke  up  at  last.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  China,  but  China  too  is  beginning  to  bestir  herself  as  never 
before. 

“  The  primacy  of  Spain  meant  a  century  of  blight :  it  meant 
the  rank  flowering  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  organization  of 
Jesuitry  by  Spaniards,  the  Spanish  attempt  to  crush  out  for¬ 
ever  the  ideals  of  liberty,  the  perpetration  by  Spanish  generals 
and  rulers  of  uncounted  atrocities  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  establishment  by  Spaniards  in  America  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  and  cruel  of  modern  colonial  systems,  and  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  into  merciless  fanatics,  court 
puppets,  and  cloddish  peasants.  The  frightful  potency  of  im¬ 
mense  wealth  to  brutalize  was  never  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  grandees  on  whom  were 
showered  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  the  East  Indies 
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and  the  West.  Can  it  be  said  of  any  other  nation  which  held 
the  ascendant  that  it  added  nothing  in  science,  in  invention, 
in  manners,  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  or  in  religion,  to  human 
progress?  What  the  Turk  was  among  Asiatics,  such  was  the 
Spaniard  among  Europeans.  Ferdinand,  Charles,  Philip, — 
these  the  monarchs  of  Imperial  Spain;  Tofquemada,  Loyola 
Alba,— these  are  the  incarnation  of  the  Spanish  character  at 
prime.  In  return  for  the  check  she  dealt  to  human  progress, 
and  for  the  incomputable  sum  of  injustice,  ignorance,  misery, 
and  pain  charged  against  her,  Spain  has  given  the  world  one 
humorist,  one  dramatist,  and  one  painter — the  products  of  her 
decline.” 

With  these  words  W.  R.  Thayer,  in  his  “  History  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  succinctly  sets  forth  the  part  Spain  has  played  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  times,  and  the  sum  of  her  achievements.  The 
items  on  the  debtor  side  of  her  national  ledger  so  far  exceed 
the  credits,  that  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  account  can  ever 
be  balanced.  The  answer  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  the 
negative.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  her  rulers  may  be  said  to 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
is  it  true  that  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children,  not  only  unto  the  third  and  the  fourth  generation, 
but  unto  all  time. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  J.  VV.  ROSS. 

Can  there  be  a  question  of  greater  importance  to  man  than 
that  of  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Sovereign 
Lord?  Men's  indifference  to  the  fearful  importance  of  this 
question,  as  it  applies  to  each  individual,  is  an  indication  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  state  that  ought  to  excite  our  wonder. 
Men  are  often  amazed  at  each  other’s  mental  abilities ;  and  well 
they  may  be.  But  the  disparity  that  is  often  seen  between  moral 
and  intellectual  greatness  in  the  same  person  gives  rise  to 
most  perplexing  questions.  Dissimilitude  between  men’s  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  abilities,  however,  is  too  common  to  excite  much 
surprise. 

We  usually  divide  the  human  family  into  two  classes,  and 
call  them  good  or  bad ;  but  the  exact  separating  line  is  so 
delicate  that  no  finite  being  can  judge  his  fellow  with  exact 
justice.  Difficult  and  delicate  as  judging  other  people’s  state 
and  relations  to  the  Infinite  Creator  may  be,  it  is  still  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  impartially  to  judge  our  own  motives  or  actions, 
especially  when  near  the  line  that  divides  between  exact  right¬ 
eousness  and  unrighteousness. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  definitely  inform  us  that  God  takes 
exact  account  of  the  hidden  motives  of  all  actions,  and  con¬ 
signs  to  the  side  of  absolute  justice  all  his  creatures,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

God’s  judgment  of  men  was  announced  long  ages  ago,  and 
has  often  been  repeated  in  all  our  ears :  ‘'All  have  sinned,  and 
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come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ”  (Rom.  iii.  23).  Though  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  glorifying  their  Maker,  yet 
some  have  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  are  bearing  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  are  enjoying  a  life  that  is,  in  its  nature,  ever¬ 
lasting  (see  Rom.  vi.  18,  22). 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  PAPER 

is  not  to  give  judgment  on  men,  but  rather  to  inquire  after 
the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  the  relations  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  not  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  their 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  absolute  Sovereign. 

In  Genesis  i.  27  we  read  these  words :  “  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.”  This  account  of  the  origin, 
primitive  nature,  and  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  a  hundred  fold  more  wise  and  learned  men  than 
any  other  conception  ever  set  forth  for  human  consideration. 

Then  when  we  read:  “And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat:  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die  ”  (ii.  16, 17)  ;  and  then  in  chapter  iii.  6 :  “And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  g^ve  also 
unto  her  husband  with  her;  and  he  did  eat,” — we  have  here 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  this  world  that  has 
stood  peerless  with  the  most  intelligent  men  that  have  ever 
lived. 

After  this  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  by  the  first  pair, 
we  read  in  Genesis  iv.  1 :  “And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ; 
and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain.”  And  at  verse  8  we  read. 
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that  “  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 
his  brother,  and  slew  him.”  This  awful  record  that  presents 
to  view  a  being  that  was  at  first  created  in  the  image  and  like¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  that  St.  Luke  tells  us  “  was  the  son  of  God  ” 
(iii.  38),  and  then  tells  us  that,  after  disobedience,  this  man 
becomes  the  father  of  a  murder,  furnishes  material  for  awful 
reflection ! 

By  consulting  Genesis  v.  3,  we  obtain  important  light  upon 
this  dark  account.  It  reads :  “And  Adam  lived  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  hegat  a  son  in  his  otcvi  likeness,  after  his 
image.'’  In  other  words,  man  who  fell  from  the  Divine  im¬ 
age  to  that  of  a  criminal,  “  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image,”  and  that  son  became  the  murderer  of  his 
righteous  younger  brother. 

The  first  seven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  wonderful,  when 
viewed  either  as  history  or  as  literature.  They  give  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  world  and  its  tragic  ending  by  a  retributive  deluge. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have 
a  condensed  account  of  the  steps  that  led  the  old  world  to  its 
destruction.  In  substance  it  is  this :  “And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  “that 
the  sons  of  God  [good  men]  saw  the  daughters  of  men  [mere 
men,  sons  of  men  only,  not  sons  of  God  as  well]  that  they 
were  fair  [beautiful  to  look  upon]  ;  and  they  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose.”  The  outcome  of  those  alliances  of 
godly  men  with  ungodly  women  because  of  their  beauty,  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  Divine  abandonment.  A  few  of  the 
particulars  are  gpven  us  by  this  record :  “And  the  Lord  said, 
My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
flesh  [hopelessly  sensual].  .  .  .  And  God  saw  that  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination 
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of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually  ”  (Gene¬ 
sis  vi.  3,  5).  That  an  infinitely  holy  Creator  should  determine 
to  destroy  a  world  peopled  with  a  race  of  such  beings  is  not 
strange.  That  one  man  was  found  in  a  world  so  hopelessly 
corrupt,  and  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  more 
than  a  century  under  the  influences  that  surrounded  him,  is 
strange. 

The  definite  line  of  moral  demarcation  intimated  as  ruling 
in  the  antediluvian  world  between  sons  of  God  and  the  sons 
of  men  may  be  easily  traced  from  Noah  to  Christ ;  but  for  pres¬ 
ent  use  it  may  be  enough  if  we  investigate  this  question  under 
the  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

When  Christ  began  his  ministry,  he  definitely  dealt  with 
two  classes  of  people.  To  each  class  he  gave  characteristic 
titles.  One  class  he  called,  “  disciples,”  “  friends,”  “  children 
of  the  kingdom,”  “  children  of  light,”  “  children  of  the  High¬ 
est,”  and  “  children  of  God.”  The  other  class  he  called,  “  the 
world  ”  (probably  because  they  form  a  large  majority  of  the 
human  family,  and  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  perishable 
things),  “children  of  the  wicked  one,”  and  “children  of  the 
devil.”  Of  this  second  class,  he  warns  his  disciples  to  be¬ 
ware:  and  while  the  life-work  given  them  was  to  do  good  to 
such,  their  kindness,  he  tells  them,  would  be  repaid  with  perse¬ 
cution  and  death ;  and  that  he  himself  would  “  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  men,  and  that  they  would  kill  him.” 

Our  question,  therefore,  is  this : 

ARE  BAD  MEN  CHILDREN  OF  GOD? 

That  many  have  become  such  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  is  only  a  theoretical  Christian  believer;  but  that  all  men 
are  truly  God’s  children  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  rev¬ 
elation  given  us  of  the  Divine  character. 
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It  has  been  said  by  many  that  all  men  are  children  of  God 
by  creation,  by  preservation,  by  redemption,  by  adoption;  and 
possibly  this  imaginary  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely  by 
those  of  fanciful  minds.  No  theory,  however,  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering  that  is  not  clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  God  created  all  things  is  definitely  taught  in  the  re¬ 
vealed  word ;  but  millions  of  his  creatures  are  not  to  be  counted 
as  his  children.  Neither  birds  nor  beasts,  rocks  nor  hills,  are 
children  of  God. 

St.  Luke  says,  ‘'Adam  was  the  son  of  God  ” ;  and  Genesis 
tells  us  that  “  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul  ”  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Here  we  have  a  wonderful  fact 
revealed,  but  it  is  like  all  other  facts  in  nature  or  grace,  it  ex¬ 
cites  more  curiosity  than  it  gratifies.  Jesus  Christ  said,  “God 
is  a  Spirit'*  (John  iv.  24).  No  one  knows  what  Spirit  is. 

No  definition  reveals  its  mystery.  Spirit  is  a  word  that  pri¬ 
marily  means  wind,  air,  or  breath.  To  say  that  God  is  wind  or 
sublimated  air  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  setting  forth 
by  one  word  the  invisible,  everywhere  present,  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  Maker  of  the  universe.  If  then  we  take  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  read  them  into  Genesis,  we  will  have  this  kind  of  a  con¬ 
ception  communicated :  And  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  imparted  to  him  his  own  nature.  When 
to  Nicodemus  Jesus  said :  “  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh  [only]  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit, 
[spiritual,  or  godlike  in  moral  nature],”  he  announced  a  great 
truth.  The  fundamental  thought  expressed  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  man’s  origin,  state,  and  relation  to  the  Author  of 
his  being  is  uniform,  and  in  harmony  with  observation  and 
experience.  All  men  are  God’s  creatures,  having  sprung  from 
his  creative  power,  but  none  are  his  children  without  his  per- 
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sonal  recreative  power  upon  each  individual.  The  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jewish  ruler,  closely  following  his  solemn  declar¬ 
ation  concerning  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  illus¬ 
trate  this  fact.  The  words  are :  “  He  that  believeth  on  him 

[the  Son  of  God]  is  not  condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemna¬ 
tion,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil  ”  (John 
hi.  18,  19). 

It  is  evident  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of  in  these  verses 
is  in  the  present  tense ;  the  unbeliever  is  under  condemnation  to 
“perish,”  and  this  is  the  danger  spoken  of  in  verse  16.  It  is 
not  said  that  men  “  perish  ”  under  the  condemnation  because 
they  have  sinned,  but  because  they  loved  sin,  “  darkness,”  and 
hated  him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Verses  3,  5,  and  7 
tell  ns  that  none  such  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God  nor  enter 
therein  while  in  that  state.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  with¬ 
out  the  kingdom  ?  Certainly  not  in  an  absolute  sense ;  because 
no  man  can  get  beyond  God's  rightful  dominion. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  this  place, 
then,  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  family  of  God.  A 
free  translation  of  Christ’s  sermon  to  Nicodemus  would  be 
about  this ;  Except  men  be  born  from  above,  as  well  as  of 
men,  they  can  have  no  just  conception  of  God  or  of  his  family, 
or  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with  him  or  his  children.  We 
need  not  stumble  at  the  mystery  of  this  Divine  doctrine,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  have  a  fit  illustration  in  the  mysterious  air  we 
breathe,  but  cannot  see,  and  yet  its  influences  and  powers  are 
wonderful  in  their  results.  So  it  is  with  every  'one  who  is 
born  of  the  Spirit :  the  influence  and  power  may  be  felt  and 
the  results  may  be  visible,  but  there  are  mysteries  inexplicable. 
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In  our  search  for  a  correct  conclusion  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  it  will  certainly  be  safest  for  us 
to  trust  implicitly  to  the 

DIRECT  TEACHINGS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

It  is  very  probable  that  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus,  was  present  when  Nicodemus  had  his  night  interview 
with  his  Master,  and  had  his  exact  words  in  mind,  though  not 
fully  reported,  when  he  wrote :  “As  many  as  received  him 
[who  was  the  source  of  life  and  light],  to  them  gave  he  the 
right  to  become  the  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name :  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ”  (John  i.  12, 
13,  R.  V.).  How  could  Jesus  give  the  right  to  those  who  were 
children  of  God  to  become  what  they  already  were?  Why  did 
John  limit  child  relationship  to  believers,  if  all  men  are  God’s 
children  ?  What  authority  had  he  for  saying  that  being  born 
of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of  man,  does  not  entitle  to  a  claim  of 
being  sons  of  God? 

In  his  first  general  epistle  he  still  keeps  constantly  before 
the  churches  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  member¬ 
ship  in  God's  family.  He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  God’s  hav¬ 
ing  children  among  men  who  had  not  been  “  begotten " — 
“born  of  him  ”  (see  1  John  ii.  29 ;  iii.  9 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  1).  He  saj-s 
the  difference  between  the  sons  of  men  and  the  sons  of  God  is 
so  great  that  they  are  unknown  to  those  who  are  merely  the 
sons  of  men  (1  John  iii.  1).  He  mentions  several  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  God’s  children:  as,  (1)  they  believe  that 
“  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ”  (v.  1)  ;  (2;  they  love  God  and  love  his 
children  (iv.  7-11)  ;  (3)  they  do  not  commit  sin  (ii.  9).  In 
this  particular,  he  tells  the  churches,  “  the  children  of  God  are 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil  ”  (iii.  10).  How  can 
these  things  be,  if  all  men  are  the  children  of  God? 
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SUPPOSED  SCRIPTURE  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  DOGMA  THAT  ALL 
MEX  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD. 

Of  course  those  who  contend  that  all  the  human  family  are 
members  of  the  Divine  family,  imagine  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  doctrine.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  readily  conceded,  that, 
if  one  plain,  definite  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  found  that 
evidently  is  intended  to  teach  that  doctrine,  either  assumptive- 
ly  or  assertively,  the  cpiestion  is  settled:  if,  however,  one  or 
many  passages  might  be  found  that  seem  to  teach  the  doctrine, 
and  yet  the  doctrine  is  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
wide  sweep  of  biblical  thought,  some  other  interpretation  must 
be  given  than  that  which  is  seeming. 

In  this  article  the  design  has  been  to  make  evident  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  built,  in  every  part,  around  the 
thought  that  man,  as  he  came  from  the  Creator,  was  the  son 
of  God ;  but  that  by  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  act  on  his  part 
he  became  an  “  alien,”  a  “  stranger,”  who  “  knew  not  God,” 
nor  approved  of  his  revealed  nature,  character,  will,  or  au¬ 
thority. 

Xotwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  confidently  contended  by  some, 
that  the  Scriptures  definitely  teach  that  all  men  are  God’s 
children !  We  need,  therefore,  to  give  a  little  time  and  thought 
to  the  consideration  of  those  passages  that  may  be  thought  to 
support  that  view. 

The  first  Scriptures  that  may  be  supposed  to  support  that 
doctrine  can  be  found  in  Malachi  ii.  10 :  “  Have  we  not  all  one 
father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?”  This,  like  all  Scrip¬ 
ture,  must  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  its  context.  Matthew 
Henry,  a  prince  among  commentators,  who  holds  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  says :  “  This  ques¬ 
tion  [of  ^lalachi]  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  nation:  ‘  Have 
we  not  all  one  father;  Abraham  or  Jacob?  ....  Has  not  one 
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God  created  us,  formed  us  into  a  people,  made  us  a  nation  bv 
ourselves,  and  put  a  new  life  into  us,  distinct  .from  that  of 
other  nations?”  This  passage,  therefore,  having  reference 
only  to  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Abraham  or  Jacob,  proves 
nothing  for  a  universal  Divine  Fatherhood. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  support  to  the  doctrine. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  is  almost  the  sole  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  advocates  for  God’s  all-embracing  Fatherhood. 

The  first  New  Testament  passage  deserving  consideration 
may  be  found  in  Matthew  vi.  9.  In  that  verse  we  have  in¬ 
struction  given  concerning  prayer.  Our  Lord  Jesus  says, 
“After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :  Our  Father  which 
ART  IN  HEAVEN.”  Therefore  the  conclusion  is  urged  that  all 
men  are  warranted  in  addressing  God  as  their  Father.  In 
many  other  verses  of  this  same  discourse,  God  is  spoken  of 
as  heavenly  Father.  But  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is. 
Have  impenitent  sinners  a  right  to  pray?  Who  was  Jesus  ad¬ 
dressing?  By  turning  to  the  introductory  words  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  ATount,  we  are  definitely  told  that  Jesus  “  went 
up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came 
unto  him :  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying,” 
etc.  (Matthew  v.  1,  2). 

What  authority  has  any  one  to  say  he  was  instructing  sin¬ 
ners  to  pray?  Have  impenitent  sinners  any  right  to  pray 
while  impenitent?  Do  we  not  read:  “  If  1  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me”?  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18.) 
“  The  Lord  is  far  from  the  wicked :  but  he  heareth  the  prayer 
of  the  rightecus”?  (Prov.  xv.  29.)  “He  that  turneth  away 
his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomi¬ 
nation”?  (Prov.  xxviii.  9.)  When  our  Lord  taught  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  he  was  instructing  those 
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whom  he  called  “  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  and  “  the  light  of  the 
world,”  and  not  such  as  were  unforgiving,  or  those  who  laid 
up  no  treasures  in  heaven ;  those  who  countenanced  sin  in 
their  hearts,  and  refused  to  be  his  disciples. 

Some  have  thought  that  St.  Paul  taught  the  universal  Fa¬ 
therhood  of  God  when  he  quoted  to  the  Athenians,  with  ap¬ 
proval,  the  saying  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  that  all  are  “  the 
offspring  of  God”  (Acts  xvii.  28).  The  word  which 

is  translated  “offspring,”  was  by  the  Greeks  used  in  a  wide 
sense;  as,  posterity,  offspring,  family,  kindred,  stock,  nation, 
people,  kind,  sort.' 

The  only  way,  therefore,  to  get  the  meaning  St.  Paul  in¬ 
tended,  will  be  to  definitely  settle  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Was  he  speaking  of  men’s  spiritual,  or  of  their  natural,  rela¬ 
tions  to  God?  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Athenians  had  only 
crude  ideas  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  over 
all  things.  This  is  apparent  from  the  Apostle’s  words.  They 
were  especially  disqualified  for  the  apprehension  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  that  is  only  possible  to  faith.  Paul’s  preaching  in  the 
midst  of  the  Areopagus  was  in  the  realm  of  natural  theology; 
and  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  vital  point  in  distinctive  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  he  was  interrupted  by  murmurs  and  mocking. 
He  was  endured  as  long  as  he  dwelt  upon  men’s  relations  to 
God  as  his  creatures,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  a  life  of 
faith,  such  as  Christianity  reveals  and  makes  actual. 

The  point  reached  by  the  Apostle  in  his  discourse  on  that 
occasion,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  tells  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  at  a  later  date,  is  indispensable  in  Christian  theology.  His 
words  are:  “If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  17).  “  If  after  the  manner 
of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advan- 

*  See  Robinson. 
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tageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?”  (Verse  32.)  On  another 
occasion  he  wrote  to  another  church :  “  Jesus  our  Lord  .... 
was  raised  for  our  justification”  (Rom.  iv.  24,  25). 

Those  who  imagine  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the 
pagan  philosophers  of  Greece,  was  referring,  in  his  allusion 
to  one  of  their  poets  who  had  spoken  of  all  men  being  the 
“  offspring  of  God,”  to  the  same  blessed  relation  of  which  he 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  Galatian  converts,  in  which  he  says :  “  Ye 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  (Gal.  iii. 
26),  must  possess  a  very  extravagant  fancy. 

Ephesians  iv.  6  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  favor  the  idea 
that  God  is  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Creator,  of  all  men.  The 
Apostle,  in  speaking  to  the  church  as  “  one  body,”  “  .one  spir¬ 
it,”  called  “  in  one  hope  of  their  calling,”  One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,”  adds,  “  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.” 

The  question  here  is.  Who  are  included  in  the  words,  “  One 
God  and  Father  of  all”}  No  objection-  can  be  urged,  with 
good  reason,  against  the  interpretation  of  such  an  able  exposi¬ 
tor  as  Albert  Barnes,  himself  a  believer  in  God's  universal  Fa¬ 
therhood,  who  says  of  this  verse:  One  God  and  Father  of 

all  WHO  BELIEVE.*’  This  limitation  cannot  be  other  than  well 
grounded,  since  any  one  may  see  that  the  letter  was  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  the  Ephesians,  but  “  to  the  saints  which  are  at 
Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus”  (chap.  i.  11). 
To  such  he  could  well  afford  to  speak  of  “  one  God  and  Fa¬ 
ther  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all,'’ 
but  not  to  those  who  worshiped  at  the  shrines  of  Diana. 

And  now,  fully  believing  that  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
can  be  found  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  teaches  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  any  man  who  wilfully  rejects  him  and  his  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
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DIRECT  SCRIPTURE  TEACHINGS 
concerning  God’s  Fatherhood. 

1.  When  Jesus  said :  “  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for 

thev  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God”  (Matt.  v.  9),  what 
is  the  inference  regarding  those  who  are  strifemakers? 
Every  linguist  knows  that  an  inference  or  an  assumption  may 
be  a  stronger  mode  of  asseverating  than  by  definite  assertion. 

A  formal  statement  may  be  based  wholly  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  veracity  of  the  one  who  asserts :  an  assumption  is 
based  upon  the  intelligence  and  definite  knowledge  of  those 
who  are  addressed. 

2.  Jesus,  when  addressing  “  his  disciples,”  commanded 
them  to  love  their  enemies,  bless  them,  do  them  good,  and 
pray  for  them,  that  they  might  “  be  the  children  ”  of  their 
Father  in  heaven  (]\Iatt.  v.  44,  45).  Those  persons  he  was 
then  addressing,  he  acknowledged  as  his  disciples,  and  also  as 
God’s  children,  on  many  occasions.  His  meaning,  therefore, 
evidently  refers  to  a  continuance  in  their  relation  as  children 
of  God,  and  not  to  an  initiation  into  the  Divine  family.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said.  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  them  good,  in 
order  that  you  may  still  remain  the  children  of  your  heavenly 
Father. 

3.  The  Jews  were  very  jealous  for  their  claim  as  children 

of  God,  and  became  highly  incensed  at  our  Lord  because  he 
would  not  honor  their  high  profession.  His  definite  and  em¬ 
phatic  statement  to  them  was :  “If  God  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  love  me”  (John  viii.  42).  The  assumptions  of  Jesus 
in  these  words  are  evident :  They  did  not  love  Jesus,  nor  was 
God  their  Father.  These  two  assumptions  he  followed  with 
this  strong  declaration :  “  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 

and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do”  (ver.  44). 

4.  St.  Paul  was  equally  emphatic  and  definite  when  he 
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said,  in  one  of  his  great  letters :  “  They  which  are  the  children 
of  the  flesh  [merely],  these  are  not  the  children  of  God“ 
(Rom.  ix.  8).  How  can  any  one  say,  without  flatly  contra¬ 
dicting  St.  Paul,  that  every  man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  a 
child  of  God? 

5.  When  he  says,  “As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  (}od, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God”  (Rom.  viii.  14),  is  it  not  a  very 
daring  theological  venture  to  supplement  Paul’s  statement 
with  the  contention  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  whether  led 
by  his  Spirit  or  not? 

6.  When  St.  Paul  says,  “  The  Spirit  itself  [himself]  bear- 
eth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  Ciod: 
and  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ  ”  (Rom.  viii.  16,  17),  is  it  not  assuming  an  overweight 
of  responsibility  for  us  to  contend  that  Herod,  Pilate,  Nero, 
and  all  their  obsequious  minions  were  the  children  of  God, 
and  needed  no  witnessing  Spirit  to  make  them  sure  of  the  fact ; 
and  also  that  they  were  God’s  heirs,  and  Christ’s  joint  heirs? 

7.  When  St.  Paul  says,  “  (jod  sent  forth  his  Son  ....  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons'’  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5),  did  he  understand  that 
there  had  never  been  a  son  of  man  that  was  not  a  son  of  (jod? 

8.  That  God,  by  the  offering  of  his  only  begotten  Son, 
made  it  possible  to  adopt  his  own  children  unto  the  relation 
of  sons,  is  a  postulate  that  staggers  all  logical  conceptions. 

9.  In  the  seventh  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  St.  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  privileges  to  which  adopted  sons  are  ex¬ 
alted,  says :  “And  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through 
Christ.” 

'  It  is  important  that  we  take  special  notice  of  the  “  if  ”  in  the 
Apostle’s  hypothetical  clause,  “If  a  son,  then  an  heir.”  That 
“  if  ”  makes  it  certain  that  St.  Paul  had  not  learned  that  all 
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men  are  children  of  God.  Then,  “  heirs  of  God  through 
Christ/'  makes  it  certain  that  no  man  is  naturally  a  son  of 
God.  It  must  be  that  sonship  and  heirship  are  inseparable; 
and  neither  of  them  is  the  unconditioned  inheritance  of  any 
man. 

The  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  Man  in  his  primitive  natural  state  was  a  “  son  of  God 
(Luke  iii.  38),  being  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
(Gen.  i.  26;  V.  1 ;  ix.  6). 

2.  Man  in  his  present  natural  state  is  a  fallen  being;  he 

has  “  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  gone  astray  ” :  “  There  is 

none  righteous,  no,  not  one.”  (See  Rom.  iii.  10-12,  23.) 
Men  in  their  present  natural  state  are  called  “  ungodly,”  ”  sin¬ 
ners,”  ”  enemies  of  God,”  ”  children  of  disobedience,”  ”  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,”  “  children  of  this  world,”  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,”  “children  of  the  devil”  (Matt.  xiii.  38;  John 
viii.  4;  1  John  iii.  8,  10). 

3.  Men  in  their  present  natural  state  sustain  the  relation 
to  God,  not  of  children,  but  of  “  aliens,”  “  strangers,”  “  for¬ 
eigners,”  “  condemned  already,”  but  are  offered  pardon  con¬ 
ditionally. 

4.  While  we  read  that  “  God  so  loved  the  world  [the 
whole  human  family],  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life”  (John  iii.  16),  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  love 
any  willing  transgressor  with  a  love  of  approval,  complacency, 
or  acceptance,  but  with  a  love  of  good  anil  only.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  gift  of  Jesus  did  not  save  any  of  his  persist¬ 
ent  rejecters,  but  only  those  who  believed  in  him.  In  other 
words,  the  gift  of  the  only  begotten  Son  was  to  make  men’s 
salvation  from  perishing  possible,  not  actual. 
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The  condemnation  of  which  Jesus  si-)eaks  in  verses  17,  ig 
and  19  refers  to  the  perish  "  of  which  he  speaks  in  verse  IG 
This  condemnation  rests  upon  all  who  “  love  darkness  rather 
than  light.”  How  then  can  criminals,  condemned  to  “  perish,” 
be  “heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ”?  And  how 
can  they  be  children  without  being  heirs? 

5.  The  only  way  to  sonshi^)  and  heirship  known  to  the 
apostles,  as  seems  evident,  was  thus  expressed  by  St.  Paul: 

“  But  when  the  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  to¬ 
ward  man,  appeared,  not  by  works  done  in  righteousness, 
which  we  did  ourselves,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  through  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  which  he  poured  out  upon  us  richly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour:  that,  being  justified  by  his  grace, 
we  might  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life” 
(Titus  iii,  4-7.  R.  V.). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  under¬ 
standing,  men  are  only  “  made  heirs  ”  of  God  “  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ” 
which  God  pours  upon  the  subject  richly,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
being  justified  by  his  gjace.  What  then  of  natural  heirship? 

St.  John,  in  his  letter  written  to  the  church  at  large,  gives 
expression  to  wonder  and  adoring  gratitude  to  God  for  a 
work  done  for  those  who  keep  his  commandments  and  do  them, 
and  also  for  a  work  done  in  them,  in  these  words :  “  Behold, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestow'ed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God :  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not”  (1  John  iii.  1). 

Is  it  possible  to  give  any  fair  interpretation  to  this  verse 
that  does  not  consider  the  human  family  as  composed  of  two 
classes — those  who  are  sons  of  God,  and  those  who  are  not; 
and  that  those  who  are  not  are  incapable  of  knowing  those 
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who  are?  In  the  tenth  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  St.  John 
says  of  those  who  live  in  sin  and  of  those  who  avoid  it :  “  In 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil:  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  [how 
then  can  he  be  a  child  of  God?],  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother.” 

CONCLUSIOX. 

1.  There  are  mysteries  involved  in  all  parentage  that  no 
human  mind  can  fully  comprehend,  and  hence  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  of  men  is  found  to  be  inex¬ 
plicable.  This  much,  however,  is  plainly  taught  us  in  the 
Scripture :  God  has  made  it  possible  for  all  men  to  become 
his  children,  and  enjoy  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  the  relation, 
though  they  nowhere  assert  or  assume  that  every  human  being 
is  a  child  of  God. 

2.  The  assumption  that  every  son  of  man  is  a  son  of  God 
must  carry  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  vilest  men  on  earth 
are  hourly  begetting  children  to  God,  who  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Christ’s  definite  statement,  are  not  fit  to  be  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  or  even  to  see  it,  or  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  his  pupils, 
or  disciples. 

.3.  When  the  human  family  is  considered,  as  we  see  its 
members,  are  we  ready  to  say  that  they  are  all  children  of 
a  holy  God,  whether  known  as  saints  or  fiends?  Satan  is 
a  creature  of  God ;  is  he  his  child?  If  so,  is  he  not  an  heir  of 
God?  Does  it  honor  God  to  say  that  the  most  of  his  children 
are  bad,  and  millions  of  them  are  hopelessly  so?  Is  it  not 
high  time  for  our  theologians  to  draw  a  broad  distinctive  line 
between  Creator  and  Father,  and  father  only?  Is  it  not  time 
to  discern  a  difference  between  being  born  of  God  and  being 
born  of  men? 

4.  If  all  men  are  children  of  God  because  he  is  their  Creator, 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  248.  (> 
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what  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  trying  to  prove  that  men  becom* 

“  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ”?  (Gal.  iii.  26) 
5.  If  all  men  are  children  of  God,  then  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  seems  meaningless  or  incongruous.  We  can  easily 
see  why  those  who  have  been  designated  in  the  word  of  God 
by  a  long  list  of  fearful  and  disgraceful  names  that  imply  al¬ 
most  every  form  of  evil,  should,  when  “  transformed,”  or 
“  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,”  and  been  made  “  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Divine  nature,”  and  ”  been  washed  ....  sancti¬ 
fied,  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God,”  should  have  provision  made  for  new  names,  such  • 
as  Jesus  provided  for,  by  ordaining  a  service  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  required  to  baptize  the  subject  “into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  (R.  V.). 
This  all  seems  reasonable,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  names 
truly  characterized  the  state,  character,  and  actual  relations 
that  existed  between  God  and  those  he  calls  “  transgressors,” 
'‘sinners,”  “children  of  men”  (in  contradistinction  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  God),  “children  of  transgression,”  “children  of  this 
world,”  “  children  of  Belial,”  “  children  of  the  wicked  one,” 
“  children  of  wrath,”  children  of  the  devil,”  “  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,” — which  means  that  they  have  no 
part  in  the  well-being  and  blessed  privileges  of  God's  chosen 
people, — “  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  ” :  but  if  all  men 
are  children  of  God,  and  were  never  anything  else,  these  de¬ 
scriptive  characterizations  are  inscrutable.  The  manifest  de¬ 
sign  of  baptism  seems  to  be,  in  its  confession,  covenant,  and 
ritual,  to  indicate  a  changed  relation  to  God,  and  also  to  men. 
Baptism  in  its  nature  draws  a  distinctive  line  between  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  all  who  are  unwilling  to  assume  like  obligations. 
When  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  baptized  “  not  to  be  unequally 
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yoked  together  with  unbelievers,”  but  to  “come  out  from 
among  them  and  be  separate,”  as  a  condition  of  God’s  receiving 
them,  he  certainly  had  no  thought  of  advising  God’s  children 
to  separate  themselves  from  others  who  were  children  of  the 
came  heavenly  Father. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  visible  church  is  to  support  a 
dividing  line  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  the 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  men  who  are  not  children 
of  God.  Our  word  ”  church  ”  is  a  translation  of  a  Greek  word 
that  signifies  called  out,  and  means  that  its  members  have 
been  called  out  from  fellowship  with — whom  shall  we  say,  if 
all  men  are  children  of  God  whether  they  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  or  not?  Shall  we  say  that  St.  Paul  acted  the  part  of 
a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  minister  especially,  when  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  he  separated  the  disciples  from  those  who  were  hardened 
unbelievers,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  way  before  the  multitude,  if 
all  are  children  of  God?  (Acts  xix.  9.) 

If  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  has  Divine  authority  to 
support  it,  then  the  doctrine  is  healthy  and  safe,  and  must  be 
useful  when  made  prominent  before  the  unsaved,  by  Christian 
teachers.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  This,  with  other  facts :  His¬ 
tory  has  given  us  no  man’s  name  that  has  been  supposed  to 
be  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  Reformer,  who 
made  the  doctrine  of  God’s  universal  Fatherhood  prominent 
in  his  teaching.  The  men  that  are  honored  w'ith  that  distinc¬ 
tive  title,  without  exception,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
theory  in  regard  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  have  done  their 
work  from  the  view  point  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
man’s  being  “  born  of  God,”  “  born  of  the  Spirit,”  “  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind,”  “  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,”  and  of  putting  on  “  the  new  man  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,”  “  renewed 
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in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,”  in 
order  to  become  children  of  God.  The  teaching,  in  spite  of 
any  illogical  incidental  theory  to  the  contrary,  has  invariably 
been  in  this  line. 

This  cognate  fact  is  patent  to  all  carefully  observant  minds- 
Every  church  organization  in  Christendom  that  makes  fun¬ 
damental  and  prominent  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  children 
of  God,  has  done  little  for  the  world  as  a  moral  reformatory 
agency,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  only  church  or¬ 
ganizations  that  have  ever  manifested  power  sufficient  to  lift 
society  from  degradation,  have  taught  with  earnest  definite¬ 
ness,  not  that  the  ungodly,  or  iin godlike,  arc  children  of  God, 
but  that  they  may  become  such  by  being  “  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren”  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

St.  Paul’s  idea  evidently  was,  that  God  has  planned  for  a 
vast  family  of  children — ‘‘  many  brethren  ” — he  himself  being 
Father  of  all.  To  think  of  God’s  being  the  Father  of  ungod¬ 
like  children  is  incredible ;  therefore  he  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son,  who  “  is  the  express  image  of  his  person,”  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  by  which  men  may  “  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,”  who  is  ever  to  be  the  pattern  after  which 
all  God’s  children  are  to  be  modelled,  “  that  he  might  be  the 
first  born  ”  of  all  God’s  earthly  family.  If  St.  Paul,  or  any 
other  apostle,  had  any  thought  of  God’s  having  children  that 
are  not  like  him,  they  certainly  left  the  fact  unrecorded.  Not 
only  so,  but  careful  inquiry  will  show  that  such  a  presentation 
of  God’s  relation  to  the  ungodly  has  been  demoralizing  in  its 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  prominence  given  to  that  theory. 
There  have  been  many  very  useful  and  worthy  men  who  have 
believed  that  God  is  Father  of  all  men,  but  that  was  in  no  case 
their  working  theory. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

A  GARLAND  OF  ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  poems  that  follow  will  be  found  to  revolve  mainly 
around  the  problems  of  the  soul’s  life :  Nature,  so  far  as  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  is  chiefly  invoked  in  illustration  of  the  spiritual  life. 
If  they  wear  a  reflective  cast,  tlliat  is  because  poetry  is  likely 
to  depend  always  more,  for  its  power  and  appreciation,  on  its 
reflective  character. 


ODE  TO  VIRTUE. 

I. 

O  Virtue!  white-winged  god!  erect  of  Deity 
Thy  shrine  within  the  temple  of  man’s  soul! 
Ancients,  as  men  of  latest  sun,  aseity 
To  thee  ascribed,  as  did  thy  glories  roll. 

From  Heaven  thou  cam’st, 

Man’s  life  thou  tam’st. 

And  ever  dost  with  moral  splendors  fill: 

No  ill  attends. 

High  Heaven  forefends. 

For  thou  art  sovran  care  of  Heaven’s  great  Will. 

II. 

O  Virtue!  thou  the  Ideal  hast  brought  down  to  men. 
But  thine  Ideal  is  the  God  Most  High! 

On  meanest  virtue  rests  the  seal  of  Godhead  then. 
No  virtue  but  to  life  of  God  draws  nigh. 

Virtue  is  height 
In  humblest  wight 

That  to  his  soul  thy  vision  doth  apply: 

Nothing  he  needs 
Whose  only  deeds 

Are  done  in  strength  thy  goodness  doth  supply. 
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III. 

No  power  hath  touched  me,  Virtue,  like  thy  sceptered 
sway — 

Sway  as  of  autumn  wind  on  waving  grain — 

Life’s  sole  nobility  art  thou — sun  of  its  day. 

Turning  the  dark  to  light,  all  loss  to  gain. 

Radiance  thou  art — 

Piercing  thy  dart 

That  gives  to  Reason  far  its  farthest  fling: 

Greatness  art  thow, 

My  soul  endow 

With  powers  enabling  it  new  flights  to  wing. 

IV. 

No  self-bound  graces.  Virtue,  do  I  seek  from  thee, 
This  self  a  sterile,  wayward,  empty  thing. 

But,  since  Incarnate  Virtue  stooped  men’s  sons  to  free. 
Would  my  poor  graces  And  in  thee  their  spring: 

For  one  with  thee 
They  fain  would  be. 

Of  mine  own  self  I  nothing  can  perform: 

Sole  good  thou  art; 

Nor  any  smart 

Knows  he  who  to  thy  precepts  doth  conform. 

V. 

Thy  willing  slave,  O  Virtue,  would  my  spirit  be. 

So  human  seem’st  thou,  and  art  so  divine. 
Through  Are  and  flood,  unscathed,  thy  form  doth 
carry  me; 

Nor  needs  thy  viewless  might  one  stroke  of  mine. 
Nature  may  fall. 

May  crush  my  all, 

I  triumph  o’er  her  hidden  forces  still; 

For  thou  art  more 
Than  Nature’s  store: 

O’er  ev’ry  ruin  sits  thy  regnant  Will. 

THE  RE.\SON  OF  FAITH. 

I. 

’Twas  asked.  What  means  thy  faith? 

This  answer  mine: — 

The  soul’s  ascent  of  tuneless  heights  to  hear 
The  harmonies  divine; 
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The  souil’s  descent  of  ocean  deeps  which,  with  its  filaments,  It 
sweeps 

Where  base  or  bottom  there  is  none, 

But  the  All-Real  is  touched  and  won; 

The  soul,  self-scorning,  turned  within,  that,  stilled  the  sound 
of  sense  and  sin. 

Eternal  glory  may  come  in. 


ir. 

Twas  asked.  What  gives  thy  faith? 

I  answer  cried: — 

All  things  that  may  on  earth  be  touched  or  seen 
Possess  a  mystic  side. 

Nor  simply  self-announcing  are,  the  sole  Reality  declare; 

For  not  without  that  primal  Power 
Could  man  or  matter  last  an  hour: 

No  being,  breathing  thoughtful  air,  to  live  in  world  derived 
and  fair. 

Faith’s  lamp  unlit,  may  wisely  dare. 

III. 

’Twas  asked.  What  proves  thy  faith? 

My  ready  plea: — 

No  rayless  realm  those  reaches,  peopled,  vast. 

By  men  named  earth  and  sea; 

The  parts  they  of  one  mighty  home,  lit  up  by  living  Father’s 
smile. 

His  law  for  me,  a  child  of  dust. 

The  life  of  pure-eyed,  manful  trust: 

Where  thought,  with  vain  essay,  would  come,  lives,  self- 
illumined,  my  trust  as  son. 

And  deeper  proof  knows  there  is  none. 

IV. 

’Twas  asked.  Why  keep  thy  faith? 

My  swift  reply:  — 

Wings  for  its  sov’reign  flight  faith’s  power  alone 
To  reason  can  supply; 

For  faith  has  reason,  reason  faith,  and  faith  and  reason  melt 
in  one 

Within  the  spirit’s  upper  zone. 

Where  discord  is  no  longer  known: 

If  faith  shall  cease  to  pierce  the  sky,  and  bring  a  living  Fa¬ 
ther  nigh. 

The  soul  of  sonship  then  shall  die. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS  AS  HEART  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

I  looked  upon  the  outer  forms 
Of  being  that  around  me  lay; 

I  looked  upon  the  perfect  norms 
Of  truth  that  men  could  not  gainsay; 

I  said,  Behind  the  endless  veil 
Of  what  appears  must  be  what  is. 

Who  shall  it  seek,  and  never  fall, 

A  wondrous  secret  shall  make  his. 

But  why,  methought,  should  I  not  prove 
What  is  the  life,  the  soul,  the  strength, 
Of  all  that  here  doth  live  or  move? 

’Twas  thus  my  spirit  came  at  length 
To  rest  in  thought  of  righteousness. 

O  righteousness,  thou  master-thought. 
Whose  sway  supreme  none  can  repress! 

O  word  with  heavenly  bracing  fraught 
For  souls  that  might  too  yielding  be! 

O  reign  that  nevermore  shalt  end, 

Bu(t  outlast  kings  and  scepters  all! 

O  realm  whose  bounds  eyes  cannot  see. 
My  soul  yet  feels  thy  gentle  thrall! 

No  abstract  entity  art  Thou, 

With  being  tenuous,  unreal! 

Form  personal  hath  stamped  Thy  brow: 
On  Thee  the  Godhead  set  its  seal! 

In  Thee  the  Godhead  lives  and  moves: 
Thou  art  the  heart,  the  strength  of  all 
The  mighty  Universe,  that  proves 
Its  power  to  lie  in  Thy  great  call. 

Oh,  may  my  spirit  wake  to  life. 

As  o’er  me  waves  of  glory  roll. 

In  sharing,  spite  of  earth’s  sad  strife. 
The  strength  of  the  harmonious  Whole! 

A  SONG  OF  SOUL-DEDICATION. 

This  life,  O  Lord,  no  temple  made  with  hands, 
I  dedicate  to  Thee!  It  open  stands. 

Wilt  Thou  not  enter,  and  Thy  glory  bring 
Where  brooded  darkness  as  of  raven  wing? 

All  things  are  from  Thee,  and  Thy  glory  show, 
Grant  to  this  temple  with  Thy  light  to  glow. 

Its  sin-laid  ruins  do  Thou  still  repair: 

Its  destined  glory  do  Thou  yet  declare: 
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Its  feeble  lights.  Lord,  do  Thou  quite  replace: 
Its  narrow  confines  widen  into  space: 

Strength  to  Its  pillars  let  Thy  grace  impart: 
Beauty  bestow  as  with  a  crown  of  art: 

Thy  favor  be  upon  it!  ’Tis  Thine  own! 
Usurping  spirits  all  do  Thou  dethrone. 

Within  its  walls  my  tenant  spirit  bless. 

And  let  its  altar-fires  no  more  grow  less. 
Founded  in  righteousness,  oh,  let  it  rise 
With  minarets  far-reaching  to  the  skies. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  the  building  fill. 

Its  uses  all  subserve  His  holy  Will. 

THE  STREAM  OF  LIFE. 

The  stream  of  life  fiowed  idly  by 
Where  chanced  my  pensive  soul  to  lie. 

And,  as  I  looked  into  the  stream, 

Sore  troubled  did  those  waters  seem: 

A  plaintive  sadness  filled  the  air 
At  sound  of  waters  gurgling  there. 

I  gazed  until  the  myst’ry  dim 

Of  life  did  make  thought  vainly  swim: 

What  means  this  stream?  Whence  took  it  rise? 
Why  made  to  fiow  ’neath  leaden  skies? 

Sad  from  that  stream  I  turned  away, 

Felt  as  dull  mist  my  heart  o’erlay. 

Ah!  as  I  left  those  waters  seen. 

Valleys  and  meadows  seemed  less  green, 

Joy  was  less  real,  and  woes  of  earth 
Choked  my  heart-springs  of  healthful  mirth. 

Oft  have  I,  since  that  first,  long,  view. 

Come  where  I  might  that  sight  renew. 

And  ever,  as  I  gazing  stood. 

Sadness  seemed  on  my  soul  to  brood. 

It  was  not  that  I  could  not  tell 
Why  waters  there  should  always  swell. 

But  that  their  weary,  ceaseless  run 
Baffled  the  best  thought  ’neath  the  sun. 

And  that  they  sent  a  cold,  damp  chill. 

That  left  me  less  joy  and  less  will. 

Once  as  I  walked  at  height  of  noon 
My  secret  need  was  unveiled  soon: 

I  saw  the  strong  sun  send  his  beams 
Into  that  sullenest  of  streams; 
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Its  surface  shone,  its  depths  ran  clear. 

Its  deepest  beds  did  now  appear: 

So,  there’s  a  time  for  ev’ry  mood. 

But  ev’ry  mood  must  end  in  God. 

The  creeping  sadness,  wasteful  gloom, 

No  more  within  my  heart  find  room; 

No  more  I  to  that  stream  repair, 

As  though  no  sun  rays  filled  the  air; 

No  more  forget  in  Christ’s  great  gleam 
'Tis  joy  doth  best  my  soul  beseem. 

For,  Joy’s  the  first,  last  truth  of  all. 

O’er  sadness  lets  its  mantle  fall. 

Makes  effort  worth,  makes  weakness  strong, 

Fills  day  with  hope,  and  night  with  song, 

F.MTII  REGAINED. 

I  wandered  lone  in  a  light  fairy  land. 

Where  all  seemed  done  with  magician’s  wand. 
My  way  I  sought  with  an  eager  hand, 

Till  lost  in  a  waste  of  saffron  sand. 

Drear  was  that  waste,  with  no  trace  of  green; 
Sole  of  man’s  foot  there  never  had  been; 

There  step  of  God  still  less  had  been  known. 
Mystery,  barren,  blank,  over  all  thrown. 

Earth  but  a  ball,  with  no  socket,  seemed; 

The  planets  a  show’r  that  godless  streamed. 

My  soul  awoke;  ’twas  only  a  dream. 

But  a  dream  that  hid  more  than  may  seem. 

For  the  land — that  of  science — I  knew! 

And  the  waste — that  where  faith  drops  no  dew! 
To  my  soul,  sad,  I  said,  “Soul  of  mine, — 

See  thou  that  thy  faith  do  not  pine:  — 

Be  the  stare  of  worlds  stony  and  blank. 

And  the  movements  of  matter  so  rank. 

See  thy  wide-roaming  thought  lose  not  sight 
Of  the  reason  that  gilds  all  with  light. 

To  the  reason  that’s  inward  and  free 
Answers  reason  without — mark  its  plea. 

And  what  science  pure,  far-reaching,  best. 

But  the  soul  and  its  reason  can  test? 

Or  what  profit  to  scan  realms  of  law. 

If  our  souls  lose  their  rev’rence  and  awe? 

For  law  is  no  God,  law  is  but  dumb. 

Feels  not  a  pang  if  the  soul  succumb.’’ 

Thus  did  I  speak,  and  hearken’d  my  soul 
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Back  then  the  dark  waves  of  doubt  did  roll; 
Waters  of  faith  came  flooding  amain; 
Freedom  and  strength  did  my  soul  regain. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

O  Life!  thou  wondrous  mystery! 

Whose  depths  unfathomed  none  may  see, 

I  cannot  choose  but  gaze  on  thee! 

A  feeble,  broken  thing,  they  say, 

An  earth-worn  mold  soon  turned  to  clay, 

A  speck  soon  lost  as  ocean-spray; 

Yet  glory  Alls  for  me  thy  name. 

Thy  glory  kindles  into  flame 

This  soul — which  sorrow  cannot  tame — 

The  flame  leaps  up  within  my  heart. 

Awful  the  strength  its  fires  impart, — 

But  why  should  I  in  wonder  start? 

Thy  throb  that  thrills  the  world  afar: 

Thy  light  that  pales  the  shining  star: 

Thy  breath  that  Alls  all  things  that  are. 

But  what  thou  art?  Whence  hast  thy  way 
Whither  thou  tend’st?  Oh,  who  shall  say 
That  dark  doth  not  o’erhang  the  day? 

Thy  broken  threads  I  may  not  weave; 

Thy  meanings  all  may  not  perceive; 

But  thought  of  thee  I  cannot  leave. 

Thou  larger  art  than  thought  of  men; 

Too  high  for  their  poor  finite  ken; 

Why  should’st  thou  not  inspire  us  then? 

Lost  in  thine  arms,  O  Life,  I  lie. 

Thy  pulses  of  infinity 
Declare  to  me  I  cannot  die. 


No  more  unlighted  mystery. 

My  soul,  beholding  life,  shall  see; 
For  life  is  light,  O  Lord,  in  Thee! 
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THE  SOUL. 

The  soul!  the  soul!  the  last 
Of  facts  most  sure  and  fast 
Is  just  the  soul! 

Let  doubters  have  their  day, 

Agnostics  all  say.  Nay, 

Yet  reason’s  latest  ray 

Points  to  this  pole. 

From  what  source  sprung  It  may. 

Come  in  whatever  way. 

The  soul  is  here. 

Whate’er  his  present  rdle, 

Whate’er  his  future  goal. 

The  frame  of  man  the  soul 
Will  still  ensphere. 

What  surer  fact  for  me? 

What  higher  life  can  be 

Than  of  the  soul? 

No  grander  growth  I  know. 

Than  true  soul-life  can  show. 

Through  cycles  vast  and  slow — 

Oh,  keep  it  whole! 

Oh,  what  a  wondrous  sense 
Within  its  orb  intense 

The  soul  doth  bear! 

Sense  of  a  God  most  right. 

Sense  of  defects  not  slight. 

Sense  of  a  dread  sin-blight 

That  all  men  wear. 

Earth’s  bases  may  remove. 

But  stable  still  shall  prove 

Man’s  strange,  dear  soul: 

Live  on  shall  all  its  powers. 

Through  more  than  earth’s  short  hours, 
Live  where  are  fadeless  bowers. 

While  ages  roll. 
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CHRISTIAN  PERSONALITY. 

My  soul  within  itself  did  long 
To  know  whereunto  it  should  come. 
When  mounting,  as  on  wings  of  song. 

It  should  the  highest  make  its  home. 

A  ray  that  fell  from  heaven's  throne 
Chanced  on  my  weary  soul  to  light. 

And  personality  to  own 
As  highest,  did  me  teach  aright. 

For  other  truths,  more  large,  ’tis  true. 
May  here  on  earth  by  men  be  known. 
And  other  truths,  here  hid  from  view. 
As  higher,  may  in  heaven  be  sown. 

But  other  truth,  more  deep  or  real. 
More  high,  we  never  here  can  know. 

No  more  may  God  or  man  reveal 
Than  personality  can  show. 

Oh,  blessed  truth  to  grasp  and  gain. 
That,  self-determined,  conscious,  free, 

I  may  communion  large  attain 
With  God’s  own  personality. 

Oh,  growth  of  soul!  Oh,  grasp  of  mind! 
Oh,  strength  of  this  communion  born! 
To  reach  the  highest  man  may  find 
I  have  not  led  a  hope  forlorn. 

For  now  it  is  no  longer  I 

That  live,  but  Christ  that  lives  in  me. 

And  now  the  prime  star  in  life’s  sky. 

Is  Christian  Personality. 


SOUL  DRIFTING. 

Take  heed  ye  do  not  drift,”  * 
A  Voice  rang  loud  and  clear; 
The  tides  of  thought  may  shift; 
The  Voice  I  still  can  hear. 
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A  strangely  solemn  sound 
As  oft  it  floats  to  me — 

Bidding  not  run  aground 
In  drifting  on  life’s  sea. 

But  why  should  I  thus  drift? 

As  though  no  skill  to  guide, 

As  in  the  clouds  no  rift, 

As  though  no  port  to  hide. 

Why  on  devouring  wave 
Should  I  so  sad  depend? 

As  though  to  guide  and  save 
High  heaven  no  help  did  send. 

Through  changing  seas  I  pass; 

I  pass,  but  do  not  drift; 

My  soul  no  helpless  mass 
That  any  surge  may  lift. 

With  self-directing  power 
My  conscious  course  I  steer. 

And  in  night’s  sablest  hour 
Into  the  dark  I  peer. 

For  reason  Christ  hath  given; 

And  conscience  His  sweet  gift; 
And  while  He  lives  in  heaven 
Why  should  I  weakly  drift? 

Drift  as  does  raft  or  spar 

My  soul’s  frail  bark  shall  not; 
Christ  is  my  guiding  star. 

And  he  my  wise  Pilot. 

Hoist!  Away!  bark  of  my  soul! 

Make  for  the  port  of  truth! 

Safe  though  the  wild  waves  roll. 
Sure  of  keeping  ruth. 

SPIRITUAL  UNITY. 

Why  speak  to  me  of  being  one? 

No  prospect  do  I  see 

That  creeds  and  sects  will  fuse  and  run 
In  mold  of  charity. 
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And  yet  I  feel  a  growing  need — 

A  growing  hope  I  find. 

Sect  may  from  sect,  and  creed  from  creed. 
Be  less  and  less  confined. 

That  “  higher  unity”  I  seek — 

I  seek  it  first  in  life — 

In  life  that  flows  from  Christ  the  meek 
To  end  the  reign  of  strife. 

With  Parsee  prim,  with  Buddhist  bold, 

W'ith  Arab  brave  and  dun. 

With  Chinaman  convinced  and  cold, 

I  may  in  Him  be  one. 

The  bigot  and  the  broad-souled  man 
Have  in  them  one  life  poured. 

The  Quaker  and  the  Anglican 
One  Lord  have  both  adored. 

Then  to  your  knees,  ye  jangling  sects, 
Whose  strife  may  well  be  done, 

’Tis  life  alone  that  God  respects. 

Such  life  in  Him  is  one. 

But  ye  have  hid  that  life  too  long — 

Its  light  ye  have  withheld — 

Ye  rob  those  nations  of  their  song 
To  One  they  have  beheld. 

Oh,  would  ye  shine  as  guiding  star. 

Or  your  own  pulses  fill! 

Go,  prove  to  lands  that  lie  afar 
Ye  have  a  gospel  still. 

ON  PESSIMISTIC  MOODS. 

I  sat  me  down,  and  pondered  well 
That  sadness  had  such  fatal  spell 
Cast  over  men  and  me. 

To  strive  and  toil  seemed  no  more  worth, 
A  poor  and  hollow  thing  was  earth. 

Nor  one  light  did  I  see. 

’Twas  not  that  I  had  left  my  place 
To  join  in  an  ignoble  race — 
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The  race  of  empty  fame: 

’Twas  that  of  prizes  earth  had  none, 

Nor  any  good  for  duty  done — 

What  good  could  any  name? 

Thus  did  I  find  the  world  intrude 
Into  my  sacred  solitude — 

Intrude  its  nerveless  thought: 

And  with  that  evil  entrance  came 
A  breath  that  blew  upon  the  flame 

Of  life,  and  darkness  brought. 

In  darkness  on  my  knees  I  fell; 

A  tear  stood  in  its  sluice  to  tell 

The  sadness  in  my  heart: 

I  cried  that  God  again  might  come. 

Again  might  make  my  heart  His  home, 
Nor  ever  thence  depart. 

A  warmth  began  my  heart  to  fill, 

A  joy  of  faith  did  soon  distill 

Within  the  soul’s  sad  sphere: 

That  never  lost  is  aught  of  good 
Was  that  most  sure  to  my  chang’d  mood — 
No,  for  that  God  is  here. 

Is  here — by  eye  of  faith  is  seen; 

Is  here  my  vex6d  soul  to  screen 

From  world  that  knows  Him  not: 
Now  strength  and  joy,  recovered,  come; 
Now  live  I  in  my  God  as  home — 

My  sorrow  all  forgot. 

THE  SPRING-TIME  OF  THE  SOUL. 

I  love  the  bud,  the  peeping  bud. 

With  tip  of  freshest  green. 

As  hedge  of  Spring  it  comes  to  stud 
Where  Winter’s  black  hath  been. 

I  love  it  for  its  own  sweet  sake. 

So  beauteous,  tender,  fair. 

And  for  the  joy  it  comes  to  wake 
In  bracing,  vernal  air. 
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But  more  I  love  the  gentle  bud 
For  thoughts  it  brings  to  me 

Of  soul-life  hid  ’neath  mire  and  mud, 

And  struggling  to  be  free. 

Oh,  once  as  gentle  bud  my  soul 
Stood  out  upon  life’s  tree! 

Life  came  not  then  a  stinted  dole. 

But  ceaseless,  flowing,  free. 

For  grace  of  life  my  Saviour  gave 
From  life  that  was  His  own, 

And  deadness,  as  of  wintry  gloom. 

My  soul  ne’er  since  hath  known. 

Oh,  still  and  ever  as  a  bud 
My  soul  would  freshly  feel, 

Upbursting  from  my  Saviour-God 
The  life  of  endless  weal. 

And  when  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  earthly  life  I  fly, 

My  Spring  shall  know  no  cycling  rounds 
In  worlds  beyond  the  sky. 


Vol.  LXII.  Xo.  248.  7 
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ARTICLE  VH, 

JACOB  AND  ISRAEL. 

DY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  aABBITT  FAIRCHILD. 

Not  long  ago  the  graded  system  was  adopted  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-school,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  along  the  lines  of  the  higher  crit¬ 
icism.  This  class  was  made  up  of  those  who  had  a  more  or 
less  general  knowledge  of  the  issues  involved,  but  they  were 
not  well  enough  posted,  as  to  the  details,  fairly  to  weigh  the 
considerations  for  and  against  any  theory,  and  thus  to  use 
their  independent  judgments  in  deciding  between  the  various 
claims  presented.  It  would  seem  almost  superhuous  to  sa\ 
that  a  study  pursued  in  this  way  would  not  be  like:y  to  yield 
anything  new  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  secured.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  results  which  were  not  known 
before  by  the  class  might  be  of  interest  to  others  who  are  study¬ 
ing  along  similar  lines,  either  because  they,  also,  had  not  known 
them,  or  had  not  seen  them  presented  in  this  form.  The  writer 
is  wholly  responsible  for  what  is  here  given. 

With  this  much  in  the  way  of  introduction,  attention  is  called 
to  the  very  peculiar  usage  in  Genesis  of  the  names  “Jacob” 
and  “  Israel.”  The  division  into  documents  is  based  upon 
Driver’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  What  is  given  below  consists  of  extracts,  taken  from 
all  the  passages  containing  these  names,  beginning  with  xxxii. 
24.  Prior  to  this,  the  name  “  Israel  ”  does  not  occur,  but  the 
name  “  Jacob  ”  occurs  many  times  in  each  one  of  the  three 
documents. 
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[2]  Assemble  yourselves,  and  hear, 
ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken  un¬ 
to  Israel  your  father. . .  [7]  . . .  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scat- 
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From  a  single  reading  of  the  above  extracts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  use  of  the  names  “  Jacob  and  “  Israel,”  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  abrupt  changes  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  a 
unique  phenomenon  calling  for  investigation.  The  explana¬ 
tion  which  might  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  first  is  the  one 
which  has  been  made, — that  the  writer  of  one  document  used 
'‘Jacob,”  and  the  writer  of  another  ”  Israel,”  and,  when  these 
documents  were  combined,  the  names  w'ere  left  as  they  were 
found.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  this  hypothesis,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  read  first,  and  by  themselves,  the  ex¬ 
tracts  taken  from  E.  This  will  make  evident  that  the  peculiar 
usage  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  its  author.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  xxxiii.  ‘^0,  where  ”  Israel  ”  is  used  in  naming  the 
altar,  “  Jacob  ”  is  the  name  up  to  xxxvii.  :l,  and  from  there  on 
the  two  names  are  found.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group 
of  extracts  is  from  xlv.  ‘^1  to  xlvi.  o.  If  J  is  read  in  a  similar 
way,  it  will  be  seen  that  “  Israel”  is  given  at  xxxii.  bm 
“Jacob  ”  is  used  in  all,  except  two,  of  the  passages  until  xxxv. 
21  is  reached,  and  then  there  is  the  same  abrupt  change  to  Is¬ 
rael.  The  extracts  xxxvii.  1.‘5,  34,  xliii.  0  read,  “And  Israel 
said  unto  Joseph,”  “And  Jacob  rent  his  garments.”  “And  Is¬ 
rael  said.”  The  passage  xlix.  2-28  has  both  names ;  but,  as  this 
is  evidently  poetical,  it  should  perhaps  be  considered  by  itself. 
If  now  the  extracts  from  P  are  read  by  themselves,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  at  xxxv.  10  Jacob’s  change  of  name  is  noted;  in 
xxxvi.  31  and  xlvi.  8  the  expression  “  children  of  Israel  ’’  is 
found,  but  elsewhere  “  Jacob  ”  is  the  name  used,  thus  making 
the  contrast  between  this  document  and  the  other  two  a  very 
marked  one. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  what  can  be  said  as  to  the 
proposed  explanation?  So  far  as  P  is  concerned,  it  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  as  regards  J  and  E  it  is 
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wholly  inadequate,  for  in  these  cases  each  author  uses  both 
names.  The  hypothesis  would  account  for  transitions  from 
one  name  to  the  other  when  the  names  are  in  different  docu¬ 
ments,  but  not  when  they  are  in  the  same  document. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  a  strange  co¬ 
incidence  on  the  basis  of  this  documentary  hypothesis.  Both 
P  and  J  make  si>ecial  mention  of  the  change  of  name,  while 
I'  does  not;  yet  E  uses  the  name  Israel  ”  nearly  as  often  as 
J,  v.'hile  P  makes  scarcely  any  use  of  it,  although  it  is  in  this 
document  that  the  statement  is  made,  “  thy  name  shall  not  be 
called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name.” 

A  second  explanation  might  start  with  the  assumption,  that 
this  peculiar  usage  of  names  is  characteristic  of  some  one 
author,  just  as  the  words  “  Jehovah  ”  and  “  Elohim  ”  are  said 
to  be  characteristic ;  and  this  assumption  would  seem  to  be  le¬ 
gitimate.  For  if  the  record  in  Genesis  can  be  dissected  on  the 
basis  of  an  author’s  style,  here  is  something  fully  as  striking 
as  the  use  of  “  Jehovah  ”  or  “  Jehovah  Elohim.”  Starting 
then  with  this  supposition,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  the 
writer  of  E  is  the  author  who  is  responsible  for  this  usage, 
and  the  parts  assigned  to  him  by  Driver  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  they  are.  The  next  step  would  be  the  transferring 
to  E  of  all  the  other  sections  where  this  characteristic  is  found. 
To  do  this  would  not  necessarily  take  all  of  J,  but  it  would 
take  a  considerable  portion  of  it;  so  much,  indeed,  that  inas¬ 
much  as  the  division  has  already  been  made,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  no  objection  to  assigning  all  of  J  to  E.  If  this  should  be 
done,  there  would  be  two  documents — P  and  E — which  would 
differ  quite  radically  from  this  point  of  view,  and  this  would 
be  a  decided  improvement  over  having  three  documents  with 
two  of  them  so  much  alike.  It  would  also  make  unnecessary 
the  following  statement  of  Driver,  made  to  show  the  character- 
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istics  of  J  and  E:  “(&)  A  preference  for  Israel  as  the  nani« 
of  the  patriarch  in  one  group  of  passages  (xxxvii.  3,  13;  xliU 
G,  8,  11 ;  xlvi.  29,  30 ;  xlvii.  29,  31 ;  xlviii.  8,  10,  13 ;  1.  2  :J)  and 
for  Jacob  in  the  other  (xlii.  1,  4,  29,  36 ;  xlv.  25,  27 ;  xlvi.  2,  5, 
xlviii.  2:  E), — a  preference  so  decided  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  the  few  passages  where,  in  the  context  of  j,  Jacob  oc¬ 
curs  (xxxvii.  34),  or,  in  the  context  of  E,  Israel  (xlv.  28;  xlvi. 
1,  2;  xlviii.  2b,  11,  21),  the  variation  is  either  a  change  made 
hy  the  compiler,  or  is  due  to  the  use  by  him  of  the  other 
source”  (p.  19).  The  full  advantage  of  not  being  compelled 
to  rely  upon  such  a  relief  as  this  cannot  be  appreciated  except 
by  looking  up  all  the  passages  referred  to,  having  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  the  other  extracts  which  have  been  given  above. 
Such  a  study  will  show  that  xxxvii.  3  and  xlviii.  8,  10,  13 
were  assigned  to  E  (p.  17),  instead  of  J,  also  that  from  xxxvii. 
3  to  the  end  of  Genesis,  in  J  “  Jacob  ”  occurs  four  times  and 
“  Israel  ”  fifteen,  while  in  E  “  Jacob  ”  occurs  thirteen  times 
and  ‘‘  Israel  ”  seventeen.  Such  a  showing  might  warrant  the 
statement  quoted  as  to  J,  but  scarcely  as  to  E.  If  the  count  of 
names  should  begin  with  xxxii.  29,  just  after  Jacob  has  been 
named  Israel  in  J,  the  result  would  be  greatly  modified,  J  hav¬ 
ing  “Jacob  ”  nineteen  times  and  “  Israel  ”  twenty,  and  E  hav¬ 
ing  “  Jacob  ”  twenty  times  and  “  Israel  ”  eighteen. 

It  still  remains  to  consider,  whether,  under  this  second  hy¬ 
pothesis,  it  is  necessary  to  rest  with  the  conclusion,  that  there 
are  clear  evidences  of  two  documents ;  or  can  these  two  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one?  If  this  is  feasible,  it  would  evidently  involve 
less  labor  to  fuse  P  into  E  than  the  reverse;  for,  as  it  now- 
stands,  E  contains  much  more  material  than  P.  To  ascertain 
if  this  can  be  done,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  examine  any  pass¬ 
ages  prior  to  xxxv.  10,  where  in  P  the  name  “  Israel  ”  first 
appears,  for  before  this  in  all  the  documents  “  Jacob  ”  is  the 
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prevailing  name,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  basis  of  division 
so  far  as  these  names  are  concerned.  While  making  a  study 
of  the  other  passages,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  di¬ 
visions  into  P,  J,  and  E  have  been  made  in  support  of  a  the¬ 
ory,  and  hence  are  only  tentative.  When  any  other  theory  is 
under  consideration,  it  is  permissible  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  or  not  passages  have  been  separated  which  really  be¬ 
long  together.  Any  one  can  group  passages  of  a  kind  together 
by  a  proper  use  of  the  concordance,  but  he  takes  the  risk  of 
doing  violence  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  best  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  if  the  divisions  between  P  and  the  other  two  docu¬ 
ments  are  natural  or  forced  is  to  consider  each  case  by  itself. 

Chapter  xlix.  contains  Jacob’s  prophecy  and  charge  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  sons.  The  prophecy  itself  is  assigned  to  J,  and  the 
names  “  Jacob  ”  and  “  Israel  ”  both  occur,  but  the  introduction 
and  the  conclusion  are  given  to  P,  thus : — 

“And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said”  [P], 

“Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which 
shall  befall  you  in  the  latter  days.  Assemble  yourselves,  and 
hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your  fa¬ 
ther”  [J]. 

“And  when  Jacob  made  an  end  of  charging  his  sons  ”  [P], 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  this  chapter  as  a  whole  can  as 
easily  be  given  to  our  one  author  E  as  to  two. 

The  next  passage  in  order  is  xlviii.  3.  This  verse  is  so 
closely  connected  with  xlviii.  1,  2,  which  belong  to  E,  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  it ;  the  three  verses  read  as  follows : 
“And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  one  said  to  Jo¬ 
seph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick ;  and  he  took  with  him  his  two 
sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  And  one  told  Jacob,  and  said, 
hehold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee ;  and  Israel  strength¬ 
ened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed.  And  Jacob  said  unto  Jo- 
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seph,  God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  blessed  me.” 

The  next  section  might  begin  with  xlvii.  27,  and  end 
with  xlvii.  31.  This  has  clearly  the  characteristic  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  E.  If  the  three  following  verses  xlviii.  1-3,  which  have 
just  been  considered  by  themselves,  be  added  to  this  section, 
the  characteristic  will  be  even  more  evident.  In  this  section 
“  Jacob  ”  occurs  four  times  and  ”  Israel  ”  four.  Chapter  xlviii. 
2  is  assigned  by  Driver  to  E.  but  in  this  verse  is  the  combina¬ 
tion,  “And  one  told  Jacob,”  “And  Israel  strengthened  him¬ 
self.”  Then  what  objection  is  there  to  adding  from  the  verse 
following  “And  Jacob  said,”  or  prefixing  what  precedes?  If 
this  section  is  compared  with  xlv.  21-xlvi.  5,  which  belongs  to 
E,  the  similarity  will  be  apparent.  Docs  it  not  involve  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  give  all  this  section  (xlvii.  27-xlviii.  3)  to  one  au¬ 
thor  than  to  three,  as  has  been  done? 

The  section  to  be  considered  next  is  xlvii.  7-10.  This  tells 
of  Jacob’s  presentation  to  Pharaoh.  The  name  “Jacob”  is 
alone  used ;  hence  it  lacks  the  distinguishing  mark  to  connect 
it  with  E.  Moreover,  the  passage  seems  to  be  so  complete  in 
itself,  and  so  loosely  connected  with  what  precedes  or  follows, 
that  it  is  easy  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  insertion  from  a  document 
different  from  the  main  part  of  the  text.  Still  there  is  no 
s|X’cial  difficulty  in  assigning  it  to  E,  for  it  will  be  remeni- 
Ixred  that,  according  to  Driver,  the  writer  of  E  had  a  decided 
preference  for  "Jacob,” 

The  section  xlvi.  (5-27  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  hyix)thesis, 
not  only  because  it  has  in  one  place  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture.  xlvi.  ()-S,  but  because  of  its  connection  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows.  This  will  probably  be  evident  to  one  who 
will  read  fro:n  xlv.  21  to  xlvi.  30.  The  connection  between  E 
and  P  is  as  fohows :  “And  Jacob  rose  up  from  P>ecrsheba;  and 
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the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little 
ones,  and  their  wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent 
to  carry  him  ”  [E], 

“And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob,  and 
all  his  seed  with  him ;  his  sons,  and  his  sons’  sons  with  him, 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons’  daughters,  and  all  his  seed  brought 
he  with  him  into  Egypt.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons: 

I 

Reuben,  Jacob’s  firstborn”  [P|.  This  shows  plainly  the  style 
of  E.  The  connection  between  P  and  J  xlvi.  27-29  is  not  quite 
so  close,  but  the  transition  from  Jacob  to  Israel  is  found  in 
these  three  verses. 

The  section  xxxv.  22-xxxvii.  2  is  susceptible  to  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  xlvi.  (3-27,  and  hence  will  be 
passed  without  special  comment. 

The  only  passages  in  P  awaiting  adjustment  on  this  hypoth¬ 
esis  are  xxxv.  9,  10,  1.5.  If  these  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context,  and  the  section  xxxv.  9-22  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  every  evidence  of  unity  of  author¬ 
ship.  The  two  extracts  from  J,  14,  21,  contain  the  abrupt 
transition  from  Jacob  to  Israel;  may  there  not  be  a  similar 
transition  from  20  to  21?  In  this  section  one  verse,  14,  is 
given  to  J,  while  9-ld,  1,5,  belong  to  P.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  reason  for  this,  for  verse  14  has  no  meaning  unless  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  to  9-14  precedes.  This  being  so,  what  ad¬ 
vantage  in  assuming  two  authors? 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  appears  that  if,  in  several  of 
the  cases  where  passages  have  been  assigned  to  P,  no  division 
had  been  made,  but  the  whole  had  been  considered  as  the  work 
of  one  author  (E),  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  author 
would  have  been  made  manifest,  and  his  work  would  not  have 
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been  left  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition.  In  those  few  cases 
where  the  connection  is  not  so  evident  there  is  no  special  diffi¬ 
culty  in  assigning  the  passages  to  E.  This  being  done,  the  final 
outcome  is  that  a  study  of  the  names  “Jacob”  and  “Israel” 
in  the  latter  part  of  Genesis  has  lead  to  the  theory  of  one  au¬ 
thor  as  giving  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts.  This  is  not 
saying  that  other  facts  might  not  militate  against  this  theory, 
or  make  it  untenable,  even ;  but  the  claim  is  made,  that,  if  there 
is  a  division  into  these  documents,  the  evidence  for  it  must  rest 

I 

upon  some  other  basis  than  the  use  of  these  names.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  might  l>e  made  that  the  theory  here  favored  might  be¬ 
come  burdensome  by  proving  too  much,  for  the  ijeculiar  usage 
of  these  names  is  found  in  various  places  outside  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Psalm  xiv.  7  reads,  “  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Zion !  When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the 
captivity  of  his  iK?ople,  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice,  and  Israel 
shall  be  glad.”  Here  is  the  characteristic  of  E,  but  one  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  E  was  the  author.  To  avoid  this,  more  than 
one  explanation  could  be  given.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  after  Jacob’s  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  the  wri¬ 
ter  E  in  ordinary  prose  used  sometimes  one  name  and  some¬ 
times  the  other,  and.  often  passed  from  one  to  the  other  with 
great  freedom ;  while  in  poetry  he  placed  one  over  against  the 
other  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  style,  and  later  this  form 
of  expression  became  common. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

INTELLECTUAL  ARREST  IN  RELATION  TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

r.Y  THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  M.  LISLE. 

PHiLO.soriiY  is  the  love  of  wisdom.  What  we  love  we 
searcli  after.  The  human  mind  is  created  with  an  irrepressi¬ 
ble  impulsion  to  explain  phenomena  by  causes  and  reasons, 
powers  and  laws.  It  applies  to  particular  departments  of 
knowledge ;  when  the  mind  thinks  of  God  and  government, 
we  call  it  theology.  The  material  world  is  explained  by  phys¬ 
ics  ;  and  when  the  study  is  man,  it  is  anthropology  and  psychol- 
ogv,  with  which  are  connected  logic  and  ethics.  Metaphysics 
treat  of  the  necessary  conception  and  relation  by  which  philoso¬ 
phy  is  possible. 

Philosophy  has  been  defined,  in  more  general  terms,  as  the 
science  of  things  divine  and  human,  and  causes  in  which  they 
are  contained ;  also,  the  science  of  sufficient  reason,  the  science 
of  truth  sensible  and  abstract,  the  science  of  the  relation  of 
all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends  of  human  reason,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  Absolute. 

A  more  correct  definition  is  the  one  word  “  methodology.” 
Methodology  implies  a  plan  in  creation  and  government.  Na¬ 
ture  confirms  this.  Everywhere  there  is  structural  order,  and 
cleavage.  Philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  along  these 
lines.  It  is  the  power  of  classification.  To  the  philosophic 
mind  all  the  facts  of  nature  as  well  as  the  events  of  history 
fall  into  their  proper  order  and  interdependence.  It  is  the  sci¬ 
entific  approach  to,  and  opening  of,  every  department  of 
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knowledge.  Methodology  is  to  inz^estigation  what  logic  is  to 
reasoning  in  general.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosophy  of 
Philosophy,  and  was  the  unrealized  aim  of  Plato  and  Aristo¬ 
tle.  It  is  the  organon — organ — or  instrument  by  which  we 
may  discover  the  truth  of  any  subject.  This  implement  may  be 
know'n  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  action.  Its  absence  is  known 
by  arbitrariness  and  capriciousness  of  method,  which  starts 
with  error,  and  multiplies  it  at  every  step. 

This  definition  of  philosophy  is  sadly  confirmed  in  intellect¬ 
ual  history.  The  lack  of  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  mental 
pandemonium  of  the  world. 

Such  philosophy  is  theistic.  Its  fundamental  postulate  is 
a  divine  order,  of  causes  and  events.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
deists.  Without  the  aid  of  Revelation  this  was  all  they  could 
be.  Hence  their  failure  in  searching  for  the  Organon,  the  Key 
to  all  Knowledge.  All  they  had  w  ere  reason,  nature,  and  con¬ 
science.  These  implements  of  man  are  insufficient. 

Philosophy  must  be  more  than  deistic :  it  must  be  theistic. 
The  central  key  of  universal  knowledge  had  not  yet  been  placed 
in  human  hands.  It  was  not  in  the  world  until  He  brought  it 
“  who  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth,  and  no  man 
openeth.”  He  is  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
His  teaching  is  the  unifying,  organizing  source  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge.  Truth  is  Christocentric.  Its  perfect  sphere  can  be  seen 
only  from  the  summit  of  Calvary.  There  every  department  of 
knowledge  falls  into  its  proper  order.  If  we  begin  with  the 
cleavage  of  Calvary,  the  universe  falls  into  harmony.  This 
is  evolution.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  the  nature  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  Him  in  whom  dwelt  the  fullness  of  God,  and  by  whwn 
all  things  consist.  Christ  is  the  generic  seed  of  history.  His¬ 
tory  cannot  be  unified  except  in  him.  His  doctrines  are  the 
lines  of  intellectual  arrest.  He  tells  us  where  thinking  ends, 
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and  faith  begins :  where  the  mind  reaches  the  limits  of  its 
quest,  and  asks  for  a  Revelation  from  above.  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  are  striking  illustrations.  They  carried  human  thinking 
as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  by  nature’s  aid  alone.  They  found¬ 
ed  the  two  great  schools  out  of  which  has  come  all  modern 
philosophy.  They  were  deistic:  believed  in  a  divine  creation, 
and  opposed  the  atheism  and  materialism  of  their  time.  But 
seeing  truth  only  in  the  light  of  reason,  conscience,  and  nature, 
it  was  not  a  straight  line.  Their  deflections  have  been  followed 
by  modern  successors  into  divergences  as  wide  as  theism  and 
atheism. 

Neo-Platonists  degenerated  into  imaginative  theosophy,  and 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  into  liair-splitting  Schoolmen.  Even 
as  far  back  as  the  coming  of  Christ,  Platonism  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  Epicureanism.  There  were  exceptions,  represented 
by  such  as  Philo,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny,  who  still  clung  to  Plato. 

The  early  church  fathers  cast  their  defenses  of  Christianity 
into  Platonic  formulas,  as  against  the  Neo-Platonists,  who 
hoped  to  establish  a  human  philosophy  that  would  render  use¬ 
less  a  system  of  Revelation.  But  in  emphasizing  philosophy 
we  can  now  see  the  great  mistake  of  the  apologetic  defenders 
of  Christianity.  They  gradually  emphasized  their  philosophy 
more  than  their  facts.  The  best  proof  of  Christianity  is  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Leaving  the  realities  of  the  new  religion  as  it  had  been 
lived  during  the  first  two  centuries  for  the  speculations  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  they  finally  became  lost  in  the  tangled 
jungle  of  Aristotelianism.  If  the  early  teachers  had  kept  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  intellectual  arrest  as  laid  down  by  Jesus,  how 
different  would  have  been  Christian  history!  The  decline  of 
spiritual  vitality  is  always  marked  by  the  revival  of  rationalis¬ 
tic  tendencies.  In  the  absence  of  Christian  experience,  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  attempts  to  justify  its  moral  and  spiritual  status  by 
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an  appeal  to  rationalism.  Such  a  decline  of  the  German  Refor¬ 
mation  was  followed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  antagon¬ 
istic  speculative  systems  of  theism  and  pantheism.  The  father 
of  the  former  was  Plato,  and  of  the  latter  was  Spinoza.  The 
school  of  the  latter,  as  represented  by  Hegel,  is  thoroughly 
destructive,  obliterating  all  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  free-will  and  fate.  It  rejects  such  terms  as  deism, 
theism,  design,  soul,  conscience,  morality,  immortality,  free¬ 
dom,  and  beauty. 

The  facts  which  these  terms  represent  would  not  long  exist 
in  society,  should  rationalism  supersede  Christianity.  Their 
movement  might  continue  for  a  time,  through  custom  and  edu¬ 
cation,  just  as  an  ocean  steamer  may  continue  some  distance 
on  its  course  after  the  impulsion  of  the  engine  has  ceased. 

The  Bible  marks  the  lines  of  intellectual  arrest.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  rationalize  with  precision  on  the  basis  of  natural¬ 
ism.  Premises  that  omit  a  Personal  Intelligence  at  the  center 
of  the  nature  of  things  cannot  find  such  a  Being  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  Such  a  conclusion  is  intellectual  and  moral  confusion. 

The  best  logic  starting  from  the  -same  premises  will  reach 
different  conclusions  according  to  the  Christian  or  unchristian 
point  of  view.  The  mechanical  theory  of  evolution  is  possible, 
only  by  biological  action  being  assimilated  to  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses.  But  chemical  processes  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  theory  of  teleological  factors.  Darwin  and  Weismann 
both  admit  that  natural  selection  without  teleological  factors 
is  not  adequate  to  account  for  biological  evolution ;  “  and  fur¬ 
ther,”  as  Professor  Ward  says,  “  such  teleological  factors  im¬ 
ply  not  a  nondescript  force  called  vital,  but  psychical:  some¬ 
thing  endowed  with  feeling  and  will,  and  the  cosmos  therefore 
must  be  referred  in  its  orderliness  and  meaning  to  an  indwell¬ 
ing  and  informing  Life  and  Mind.” 
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Philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  from 
matter  to  mind,  and  mind  has  never  made  fast  to  matter.  But 
knowledge  as  a  complete  circle  must  include  both.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Kant  organized  and  unified  this  knowledge  be¬ 
yond  others,  in  that  they  all  maintained  a  dualism  between 
realism  and  idealism  while  he  postulated  a  duality  hi  unity  of 
both,  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  experience,  in  the  world  of 
sense  and  of  ideas. 

The  experience  of  matter  must  be  extended  into  thought, 
and  thought  is  as  much  an  experience  as  the  thing  from  which 
it  started.  It  is  a  duality  in  unity  of  subject  and  object.  This 
is  a  unity,  imposed  neither  from  without  nor  within,  but  an 
experience  best  defined  by  the  analogy  of  life,  which  includes 
as  a  reality  both  subject  and  object,  for  the  living  individual. 
This  unity  is  necessary  to  philosophy,  which  organizes  knowl¬ 
edge:  for  matter  or  mind  without  the  other  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction. 

This  contradiction, — dualism  of  physics  and  psychology, — 
Kant  calls  “  a  scandal  of  philosophy  and  of  human  reason.” 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  scandal  is  to  unite  both,  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  actual  experience  of  life,  as  the  two  halves  of  a 
perfect  whole.  This  experience  is  not  simply  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  object,  per  se,  that  is,  the  contents  of  either  perception 
or  objects  perceived,  but  both  in  relation  to  moral  ends,  which 
constitute  the  real  aim  of  life,  according  to  the  universal  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mankind.  Just  here  seems  to  have  arisen  the  in¬ 
tellectual  confusion  of  both  the  sensationalism  of  I^ke  and 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley.  Both  veins  of  knowledge  have  been 
worked  wholly  on  intellectual  levels,  as  furnishing  answers  to 
man’s  inquiries  simply  as  a  thinking  being.  But  man’s  think¬ 
ing  never  stops  with  himself.  His  whole  mental  impulsion 
leads  up  to' a  Supreme  Intelligence,  that  has  not  only  devised 
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a  physical,  but  also  moral,  universe,  to  which  every  mind  feels 
amenable.  But  experience  as  the  basis  of  knowledge  takes  into 
account  human  forces,  not  simply  as  forces,  but  their  activity 
and  aim,  or  real  business ;  hence  their  positive  or  negative 
worth,  their  goodness  or  badness,  as  ends  or  means  to  life. 

Naturalism  has  to  do,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  indefinite, 
multiplicity  of  inert,  unchangeable,  unmeaning,  mechanical 
laws :  and  of  course  can  have  no  connection  with  experience  of 
things  as  the  self-conservative  process,  which  the  cosmos  is  to 
every  man.  That  the  nature  of  things  can  be  treated  as  me¬ 
chanics  on  the  one  hand,  or  speculation  on  the  other,  is  true. 
But  the  question  is  whether  we  should  have  a  perception  of 
either  one  or  the  other  if  we  had  no  practical  interest  in  them. 
Psychology  conditions  mental  activity  on  sufficient  motive. 
The  conceptions  of  abstract  and  unreal  elements  of  space  and 
time  in  themselves  have  no  motive.  But,  as  related  to  practi¬ 
cal  mathematics,  or,  more  important  still,  to  the  solution  of 
the  cosmic  process,  the  motive  is  sufficient  for  their  pursuit. 
The  time  element,  in  like  manner,  urges  intellectual  activity, 
because  of  its  practical  and  moral  bearings  on.  our  present  and 
future. 

This  fact  shows  that  experience  must  be  regarded  as  a  life, 
and  not  merely  as  a  theory.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  motif 
of  such  abstract  thinkers  as  Locke  and  Newton,  who  compared 
the  ubiquity  of  space  with  the  ubiquity  of  Deity.  Newton 
speaks  of  absolute  space  as  the  sensorium  of  God.  Whether 
the  mind  is  skeptical,  as  Locke’s,  or  believing,  as  Newton’s,  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  human  thinking  is  always  Deity,  and  is 
therefore  practical  and  moral.  All  cosmic  conceptions  must 
begin  within  the  circle  of  experience,  as  philosophic  knowl¬ 
edge.  Before  space  and  time  can  be  conceived  as  measure¬ 
ments  of  geometry  or  chronology,  they  must  first  be  concrete 
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facts  of  experience,  as  known  to  children  and  savages.  As 
the  mind  matures,  and  becomes  capable  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  it  may  pass  beyond  formal  experience.  But  this  par¬ 
tial  transcendence  of  personal  experience  must  not  be  taken 
as  entire.  It  is  still  the  space  and  time  of  mathematics,  and, 
more  important  still,  as  these  conceptions  rise  into  the  higher 
realms  of  mathematical  formulas,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  mathematical  mind  that  designed  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  thus  bring  thinking  man  within  the  circle  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  moral  impulses  as  a  living  and  self-conservative  be¬ 
ing,  in  relation  to  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

We  cannot  escape  from  a  teleological  world.  We  have  to  as¬ 
sume  causality,  and  causality  presupposes  law  and  order,  before 
anv  experience  can  be  explained,  and  before  “  universal  ex¬ 
perience  ”  can  begin.  This  conception  of  law  and  order  is  not 
reached  by  an  accumulation  of  impressions,  but  by  applying 
conceptions  to  these  impressions,  and  by  inductive  processes 
working  out  a  scientific  order. 

Huxley  says,  “  Our  one  certainty  is  the  existence  of  the  men¬ 
tal  world.”  He  is  also  compelled  to  admit,  after  long  efforts 
to  show  the  contrary,  that  “  the  conception  of  universal  and 
necessary  laws  is  ideal,  an  invention  of  the  mind’s  own  devis¬ 
ing,  not  a  physical  fact.”  But  this  is  a  mental  paradox  to  those 
who  deny  that  “  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,”  as  an  active  unifying 
principle,  the  ground  of  self-consciousness  and  self-determina¬ 
tion.  Naturalism,  however  successfuly  it  may  account  for 
what  is  known  as  material  permanence,  mechanical  necessity, 
and  natural  law,  reaches  the  line  of  intellectual  arrest,  when 
man  himself  is  considered.  The  known  world  will  not  account 
for  knowing  man.  This  has  been  established  and  admitted  by 
every  form  of  materialism.  The  question  is,  now,  whether  in 
man  can  be  found  an  explanation  for  what  is  exterior  to  him. 
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If  so,  then  the  universe  is  teleological,  and  therefore  divine. 

Kant  put  this  conception  in  a  paradoxical  though  very  ex¬ 
pressive  form,  when  he  said,  “  the  intellect  makes  Nature, 
though  it  does  not  create  it.”  That  is,  it  organizes,  but  it  does 
not  originate.  And  this  is  the  mental  limit.  When  the  mind 
has  determined  the  Unity  of  Nature,  by  following  out  and  or¬ 
ganizing  its  system  of  laws,  it  can  go  no  further.  It  is  the  line 
of  intellectual  arrest.  ]3ut  this  Unity  of  Nature  proves  that 
nature  itself  is  teleological,  ‘‘(1)  in  being  conformable  to  hu¬ 
man  intelligence,  and  (2)  in  being  subject  to  human  ends.” 

Intellectual  arrest  is  determined  by  character,  as  well  as  men¬ 
tal  capacity.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  the  reason  is  not 
a  special  organ  or  faculty,  as  one  sense  for  a  moment  contra¬ 
dicts  another  sense,  or  as  our  senses  are  corrected  by  our  in¬ 
telligence  ;  for  example,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  or  the 
unreality  of  the  apparent  color  of  objects.  Kidd’s  “  Social 
Evolution  ”  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  intellectual 
acts  separately,  and  in  opposition  to  moral  and  spiritual  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  best  definition  of  reason  is,  that  it  comprises 
all  the  human  antecedents  of  action.  It  is  man’s  entire  self. 
It  includes  both  his  intuitions  and  logical  faculties.  To  be 
misled  by  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  act  consciously 
against  it.  Man  can  no  more  think  or  act  outside  of  his  rea¬ 
son,  that  is,  the  entirety  of  his  impressions  and  inducements, 
than  he  can  jump  out  of  his  skin.  It  is  true,  as  Kidd  says,  that 
mankind  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  prefers  social  to  in¬ 
dividual  interests,  and  moral  to  material  objects.  This  is  not 
because  the  social  and  moral  nature  is  opposed  to,  and  over¬ 
comes,  the  separate  faculty  of  reason,  but  because,  on  the 
whole,  the  social  and  moral  tide  of  man’s  being  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  his  selfishness,  which  controls  his  reason. 

The  proper  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  between  the  moral 
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and  rational,  but  between  the  natural  and  spiritual.  Kidd 
savs,  “  that  the  industrial  classes  have  no  sanction  of  reason 
for  maintaining  the  existing  relations  of  society.  In  self-interest 
thev  would  end  them.”  And  so  they  would  if  they  had  the  pow¬ 
er.  They  would  do  so,  however,  not  simply  on  rational  grounds, 
but  because  their  reason  expresses  their  anarchist  disposition, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  man.  They  are  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  state  until  Christianity  comes  in  to  change  their 
characters.  W  hen  that  change  is  effected,  their  reason  is 
even  more  emphatic  for  the  ])reservation  and  improvement  of 
society  than  it  was  before  for  its  destruction.  The  progress 
of  social  evolution  has  therefore  been  the  expression  of  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

Intellectual  arrest  is  therefore  a  question  of  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Bible  is  thereby  confirmed  in  its  diagnosis  and 
remedy  of  human  ills.  Its  broad  and  deep  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  man  is  the  only  explanation  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history.  Cain  and  Abel  are  its  first  types,  and  the 
human  race  has  flowed  down  through  the  ages  in  these  two 
channels.  One  moves  by  reason,  the  other  by  faith,  and  the 
movement  is  in  opposite  directions,  and  results  in  strong  an¬ 
tagonisms.  There  is  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  suffering 
on  the  other.  The  unchristian  world  is  a  world  of  Cainites. 
Their  Abel  victims  have  left  a  path  of  blood,  back  to  the  pro¬ 
genitor,  who  was  slain  for  his  faith  by  the  father  of  the  Cain- 
ite  world.  As  society  has  become  more  cultured,  the  natural 
man  has  assumed  rational  grounds,  as  against  the  alleged  un¬ 
certainty  of  faith.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
human  reason  in  determining  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  the  reason  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  but 
comprises  the  whole  constitution  of  man,  then  rationalistic 
religion,  as  opposed  to  spiritual,  is  only  the  opposition  of  the 
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natural  man  to  the  man  of  faith,  and  was  forecast  at  the  be- 
pnning  of  history  in  Cain  and  Abel.  This  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  grounds  of  naturalism  on 
which  an  unchristian  mind  rejects  Revelation  are  used,  when 
that  mind  has  become  Christian,  in  maintaining  the  doctrines 
of  theism. 

Professor  George  Romanes  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
The  change  in  his  reason  was  simply  the  proof  of  the  change, 
in  his  character,  as  expressed  by  his  reason. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  the  long  controversy  between 
reason  and  faith?  The  difficulty  is  not  that  faith  is  non-ra- 
tional,  but  that  reason  is  the  expression  of  the  instinctive  and 
irrepressible  repulsion  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  man.  Rea¬ 
son  does  not  abdicate  when  man  matriculates  in  the  school  of 
Faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  rational  faculties  are  intensely 
quickened.  Christianity  is  the  harbinger  of  intelligence.  It  is 
only  when  we  assume  the  truth  of  Revelation  that  we  obtain 
a  key  to  the  nature  of  things.  Both  science  and  philosophy 
become  self-consistent  only  when  a  Divine  Creator  is  postu¬ 
lated.  Reason  when  the  character  is  Christian  is  as  intensely 
occupied  with  science  and  philosophy  as  when  the  character 
was  unchristian.  This  shows  that  the  heart  rather  than  the 
mind  is  at  fault.  The  heart  is  only  another  name  for  the  Will, 
and  the  will  is  the  whole  personality,  recording  its  motives 
and  decisions  in  rational  terms.  Every  man  feels  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  within  him.  If  the  hope  is 
non-Christian,  its  reasons  will  be  like  itself.  The  stream  must 
be  as  the  fountain.  Since  man  must  defend  his  naturalism, 
his  whole  nature  through  his  reason  will  summon  all  its  ener¬ 
gies  for  his  justification.  He  bases  his  defense  on  the  abstract 
“  principle  of  unity  ”  in  nature.  This  is  idealism.  But  such  a 
principle  is  destitute  of  all  moral  qualities.  Loving-kindness 
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and  equity  are  not  the  ofifspring  of  an  abstract  principle.  If 
we  find  these  qualities  in  creation,  they  must  have  come  from 
a  Creator  who  possessed  them.  If  idealism,  on  which  rational¬ 
ism  rests,  be  true,  then  the  relations  by  which  the  universe 
consists, 'cannot  be  ascertained  by  €xj>erience  at  all.  But  to 
dispense  with  all  sense-perception  is  a  stultification  of  reason 
itself. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  metaphysical  systems  are  valueless. 
The  best  we  can  say  of  them,  however,  is,  that  they  are  frag¬ 
mentary.  They  were  the  best  embodiment  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  their  time.  When  Revelation  is  accepted,  it  will  be 
an  organizing  principle,  eliminating  and  recasting  these  frag¬ 
ments,  and  forming  them  into  an  orderly  whole.  Custom,  not 
reason,  is  the  determining  force  and  ground  of  assurance. 
Custom  is  the  expression  of  personality,  and  personality  there¬ 
fore  must  rest  on  a  divine  basis  to  bring  certainty. 

Revelation  gives  mental  balance  and  rest.  By  marking  off 
the  limits  of  mind,  the  authority  of  belief  comes  in  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  sequence.  If  rationalism  were,  as  it  claims,  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  examination  of  every  question,  it  would  be  a  great  bless¬ 
ing.  But  this  cannot  be.  This  may  be  its  ideal,  but  in  reality 
it  is  only  the  protest  of  the  natural  man  against  biblical  belief. 

As  long  as  the  faith  of  Christianity  centered  on  popes  and 
.virgins  and  relics,  the  reason  or  natural  man  remained  indiffer¬ 
ent.  But  when  Luther  startled  the  world  with  the  cry  of 
“justification  by  faith  in  Christ,”  rationalism  protested,  feebly 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  culminating  in  the  naturalism  of  to¬ 
day.  Christianity  is  herself  to  blame  for  much  of  this.  Had 
she  maintained  her  primitive  character,  she  would  have  fore¬ 
stalled  the  present  rationalism  and  materialism.  By  relapsing 
into  asceticism,  for  centuries,  she  abused  both  body  and  mind. 
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We  now  have  the  reaction,  in  the  physical  indulgence  of  ma¬ 
terialism,  and  the  excessive  rebound  of  the  mind  so  long  re¬ 
pressed  by  superstitious  beliefs,  which  excluded  all  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  nature. 

The  rationalism  that  simply  protests  against  the  abuses  of 
belief  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  good  thing;  but  a  rationalism 
which  seeks  the  destruction  or  the  recasting  of  all  beliefs  to 
conform  to  its  own  formulas,  is  quite  another,  and  very  bad 
thing.  Destruction  is  often  very  necessary,  when  something 
better  is  to  follow.  Unfortunately  rationalism  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroys,  when  she  has  nothing  to  substitute.  By  excluding  the 
siq>er-sensible,  the  circle  of  knowledge  is  broken,  and  a  system 
is  produced  inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  nature. 

But  theism  must  not  make  too  much  of  nature.  It  is  only 
as  nature  is  supplemented  by  Revelation,  that  it  confirms  the¬ 
ism.  Natural  theology  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
religion.  Naturalism  may  take  the  same  premises,  and  with 
a  warped  logic  deduce  opposite  conclusions.  It  is  at  best  but 
a  balancing  of  probabilities. 

Professor  Drummond  has  put  the  facts  of  nature  as  strong¬ 
ly  as  possible  in  relation  to  works  of  design  and  benevolence. 
He  offsets  the  Struggle  for  Life,  with  the  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others.  In  nature  the  latter  is  indeed  faint,  but  a  pro¬ 
phecy  and  promise  of  its  fulfillment  in  Christianity.  But  tlie 
materialistic  philosopher,  applying  his  own  logic  to  the  same 
facts,  reaches  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  apparently  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  His  conclusions  deny  the  proof  of  a  First  and 
Personal  Cause,  reasoning  from  general  laws  of  causation  as 
seen  in  nature.  Benevolence  in  creation  is  not  proof  of  be¬ 
nevolence  in  the  Creator.  The  most  he  will  admit  is  the  ma¬ 
chinist  conception  of  the  Author  of  nature.  The  machine  looks 
after  itself,  after  having  once  been  started. 
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In  like  manner  the  natural  man  reasons  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  society.  The  facts  on  the  side  of  theism  seem  ir¬ 
resistible,  as  compared  with  evidences  of  the  Divine  in  nature. 
The  sheerest  globe-trotter,  and  blindfold  at  that,  cannot  resist 
the  conclusions  that  Christianity  is  the  one  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  nations :  that  all  progress  has  followed,  and  re¬ 
sulted  from,  the  advancement  of  the  Cross  in  the  world.  And 
yet  a  Buckle  or  Lecky,  representing  the  cultured  deism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  explain  all  these  facts  on  the  general 
course  of  secular  human  history.  The  phenomena  of  history- 
are  to  them  but  the  laws  of  nature  applied  to  man.  They  are 
the  laws  of  life  and  death,  growth  and  decay.  All  nationali¬ 
ties  and  religions  simply  follow  this  law.  This  law,  plus  the 
principle  of  evolution,  which  gives  an  upward  trend  to  all  de¬ 
velopment,  accounts  for  the  stream  of  anthropology  and  sociol¬ 
ogy,  from  an  unknown  past  to  an  unknowable  future.  It  is 
simply  the  unfolding  of  the  intellectualism  of  humanity-.  But 
if  it  is  true,  that  rationalism  is  only  the  sum  total  of  person¬ 
ality,  then  human  progress  is  simply  the  effort  of  mankind  to 
lift  itself  to  higher  levels  without  Divine  aid.  But  the  facts 
of  anthropology,  past  and  present,  are  squarely  against  this. 

Revelation  photographs  the  natural  man  as  so  spiritually 
blind  and  deaf  and  paralytic  as  to  be  unconscious  of  his  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  strongly  true  of  unchristian  people  of  highly 
specialized  intelligence.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
specially  obnoxious  to  this  class. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  apparent  improbabilities  in 
the  way  of  these  evidences.  Many-  effects  seem  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  causes.  That  such  a  sy^stem  of  world-wide  relig¬ 
ion  as  Christianity  should  spring  from  such  an  insignificant 
people  and  country  as  the  Jews,  seems  incredible.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  theist,  this  seems  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
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tone  of  supernaturalism  running  all  through  the  Bible,  which 
minimizes  causes,  in  order  to  magnify  their  divine  results. 

The  analogy  of  nature  is  on  the  side  of  Revelation,  since 
the  physical  and  animal  world  amply  illustrates  the  principle  of 
progressive  creation,  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  and  social 
science  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development. 
Such  is  the  prejudice  of  those  who  advocate  naturalism  as  the 
best  explanation  of  causation,  that  they  seem  unable  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  when  applied  to  theism,  though  it  is  altruism  in 
science. 

This  emphasizes  intellectual  arrest.  Human  philosophy  of 
development  furnishes  no  basis  of  consistent  thinking  or  moral 
rectitude,  because  its  advocates  are  unable,  through  moral  stig- 
matism,  to  see  spiritual  truths.  They  have  no  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  of  truth  as  related  to  the  cosmos.  Naturalism  is  the 
exposition  of  nature.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  nature  and  the  universe.  It  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  part  and  the  whole.  Nature  is  from  natus, 
horn  or  created.  But  universe  is  a  much  larger  word,  including 
nature.  What  therefore  is  supernatural  in  nature  may  be 
natural  in  the  universe.  In  attempting  to  traverse  this  wider 
circle,  we  meet  with  phenomena  beyond  all  explanation  of  ra¬ 
tionalism. 

A  rationalism  must  be  found,  large  enough  to  cover  the  cos¬ 
mos.  If  the  universe  is  a  consistent  whole,  the  intellectual 
system  that  underlies  and  explains  it  must  also  be  consistent 
with  itself.  But  human  philosophies  are  nothing  if  not  frag¬ 
mentary  and  self-destructive.  Idealism  is  succeeded  by  real¬ 
ism,  and  then  the  pendulum  swings  back  again.  Each  new 
philosophy  is  followed  in  the  next  decade  with  a  newer  one. 
The  newness,  however,  is  usually  nothing  but  a  new  dress  for 
an  old  thought.  There  is  no  real  progress.  The  limits  of  the- 
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istic  thought  were  long  ago  reached  by  the  human  mind.  Re¬ 
cent  theories  are  but  an  approach  to  the  impossible  barriers 
under  a  new  guise. 

The  genealogy  of  naturalism  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  faith. 
The  materialistic  philosophy  of  Comte,  Bain,  Feuerbach,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  of  to-day  can  be  traced  unbrokenly  back, 
through  the  Epicureanism  of  Rome  and  Sadduceeism  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  the  teaching  of  Democritus,  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Idealism  by  an  equally  unbroken  chain  goes  back  to 
Locke,  who  propounded  the  theory  of  knowdedge  of  sensation- 
ali.sm.  Realism  and  idealism  both  contain  fundamental  truths. 
But  each  by  itself  is  a  half  truth.  Pursued  by  thinkers,  as  half 
truths,  the  result  has  been  vast  systems  of  error.  Why  the 
human  mind  has  never  been  able  to  combine  the  two  into  a 
perfect  whole,  is  the  greatest  possible  proof  of  a  mental  per¬ 
versity,  which  man  is  unable  to  overcome.  This  shows  the 
fact  of  intellectual  arrest.  The  mind  is  able  to  see  but  a  half 
truth,  and  a  half  truth  is  a  falsehood. 

What  then  is  the  true  philosophy?  The  true  philosophy 
combines  idealism  and  realism.  The  Bible  therefore  is  the 
only  true  philosophy.  It  recognizes  the  external  world  as  real. 
It  has  a  bona  fide  existence  independent  of  mental  concepts. 

In  like  manner  the  mind  has  a  real  existence  aside  from  the 
external  world.  Its  intuitions  and  consciousness  of  itself  are 
just  as  solid  facts  as  anything  in  nature.  Its  apprehensions 
of  God,  matter,  space,  and  time  are  reliable  data  for  final  con¬ 
clusions.  These  concepts  relate  to  material  and  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties.  Spiritual  truths  are  only  in  part  apprehended  by  the 
mind.  But  the  mind,  recognizing  spiritual  intuitions  as  first 
truths,  confidently  trusts  their  sequel  when  it  cannot  follow 
them  by  ratiocination.  Faith,  therefore,  is  only  a  higher  kind 
of  knowledge,  giving  certitude  w^here  the  mind  cannot  reach. 
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— a  certitude,  in  regard  to  spiritual  realities,  resting  upon  the 
testimony  of  our  rational  natures,  and  also  on  the  confirming 
voice  of  God.  Uniformity  of  nature  is  not  more  necessary  to 
physical  science,  since  it  also  rests,  on  human  testimony  and 
our  primitive  cognitions,  than  Faith  is  to  spiritual  truth. 

The  Bible  assumes  three  realities  in  relation  to  man.— the 
external  world,  the  internal  or  world  of  ideas,  and  the  unseen 
world,  apprehended  by  faith.  This  makes  man  a  threefold  be¬ 
ing, — body,  soul,  and  spirit, — and  corresponds  to  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  temple,  of  outer  court,  middle  court,  and  holy  cf 
holies.  These  are  interrelated  and  self-confirming,  each  with¬ 
out  the  other  being  unmeaning,  and  worse  than  useless. 

But  the  key  to  the  door  of  faith,  which  opens  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  is  Love.  It  is  only  the  loving  mind  that  can  com¬ 
prehend  spiritual  truth.  Love  marks  the  lines  of  limitation  cf 
religious  thinking.  God  is  seen  only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
purity  is  divine  love.  The  same  is  true  in  the  material  world. 
The  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  is  conditioned  on  love  of  the 
beautiful.  A  blind  man  cannot  appreciate  the  beautiful:  he 
even  has  good  ground  for  denying  its  existence.  But  his  de¬ 
nying  the  external  world  because  he  cannot  see  it,  or  love 
it,  does  not  make  that  world  any  less  real  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  love  it.  Darwin  was  so  long  and  so  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  nature  as  to  lose  all  love,  and  therefore  appreciation, 
of  poetry  and  music.  How  true  this  is  of  spiritual  truths !  The 
mind  that  is  conscious  of  having  no  love  for  God,  but  is  con¬ 
scious  of  positive  dislike  for  him,  is  effectually  debarred  from 
any  true  knowledge  of  him.  Early  susceptibility  of  conscience 
may  prevent  the  darkness  being  total,  at  first,  but  it  grows  by 
neglect,  like  an  increasing  cataract,  until  all  vision  is  gone. 
Reason  cannot  know  God.  Faith  only  can  apprehend  him, 
and  faith  is  conditioned  on  love.  We  zAll  do  what  we  love  to 
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do.  Will  is  the  efficient  cause,  but  a  wish,  preference,  or  af¬ 
fection  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  action.  Every 
volition  has  its  motive.  We  do  what  we  want  or  love  to  do, 
and  this  makes  necessity  of  freedom.  Love  to  God  necessi¬ 
tates  our  knowledge  of  him,  both  in  kind  and  degree.  We 
mav  say,  that  we  are  fated  to  believe  in  his  Revelation,  by  our 
love.  But  while  irresistibly  impelled  by  that  love,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  most  perfect  freedom.  The  absence  of  that  love 
makes  a  necessity  to  disbelieve  the  Bible  as  love  causes  us  to 
believe  in  it.  The  same  person  without  love,  and  disbelieving, 
mav  come  into  the  possession  of  love  tbat  will  make  him  as 
thoroughly  believe  spiritual  truths,  as  before  he  disbelieved 
them. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind  before  and  after 
what  Christ  calls  the  ‘‘  new  birth.’’  There  is  an  entire  change, 
from  blindness  to  sight.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  a  man 
born  blind  upon  the  beautiful  w'orld,  whose  existence  he  had 
long  denied,  because  he  could  not  see  it. 

Have  we  not  found  in  this  fact  the  line  of  intellectual  arrest  ? 
There  are  other  lines  of  course.  The  impossibility  of  the  finite 
mind  comprehending  the  Infinite  has  been  the  strong  line 
of  defense  of  Christian  apologists  for  centuries.  It  has  been  a 
long  history  of  metaphysical  fencing.  But,  as  strong  as  this 
defense  has  been,  it  has  not  been  impregnable.  There  have 
been  points  of  weakness,  which  the  enemy  has  not  failed  to 
discover.  The  argument  has  sometimes  proved  too  little,  and 
sometimes  too  much.  ^lansel  carried  it  so  far  as  seriously  to 
discount  all  spiritual  knowledge,  and  open  the  way  to  agnosti¬ 
cism,  which  is  the  ground  now  generally  held  by  disbelievers 
in  revelation.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  find  out  that  philosophy 
cannot  explain  the  universe.  The  philosophic  w'orld  is  still 
divided  into  realist  and  idealist.  The  existence  of  matter,  in- 
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d€]x?ndent  of  our  senses,  is  yet  a  metaphysical  discussion.  The 
reality  of  the  material  workl  would  seem  much  easier  to  demon¬ 
strate  than  the  existence  of  God,  but  in  fact,  it  is  less  so,  for  man 
is  born  with  an  intuition  of  God  more  real  than  the  world  of 
sense.  Idealism  is  rationalism.  Experience  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  is  excluded  as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe.  But  the 
knowledge  of  idealism  will  not  explain  the  facts  of  existence. 
It  is  a  warfare  of  attack  and  defense.  Every  new  defense  has 
been  matched  by  a  greater  projectile  force,  and  this  in  turn  has 
lieen  met  by  greater  thickness  of  armor.  As  the  Czar  said  in 
his  Ukase  of  Peace,  “  hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  ac¬ 
quiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction  which,  though  to-day 
regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined  Uvniorrow 
to  lose  all  their  value  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery 
in  the  same  field.”  Put  if  it  can  be  shown  that  all  attack  is 
cut  off  by  the  defenses  occupying  ground  that  is  entirely  unas¬ 
sailable  by  the  opposition,  a  great  step  will  have  been  gained. 
According  to  the  old  methods,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over 
again  by  each  new  generation.  Old  straw  is  beaten  afresh, 
with  no  winnowing  of  new  grain.  Put  if  the  knovvledge  of 
God  be  conditioned  on  the  lo\'e  of  God,  all  controversy  is  ended. 
There  is  no  common  ground  on  which  to  begin  an  argument. 
This  indispensable  condition  is  not  arbitrary  and  unreason¬ 
able.  It  is  based^  on  the  most  fundamental  principles.  Rev¬ 
elation,  which  is  the  point  in  dispute,  rests  on  the  only  ground 
of  philosophy  that  is  .yr//^-consistent  with  the  deepest  facts 
of  nature,  and  satisfying  to  the  human  mind.  It  main¬ 
tains  the  truth  of  idealism,  realism,  and  spirituality.  It  re¬ 
gards  the  knowledge  of  matter,  mind,  and  faith,  as  equally 
varied  and  trustworthy.  It  is  the  only  philosophy  which  com¬ 
bines  them  all,  and  thereby  points  to  an  Author  whose  mind 
includes  all  sides  of  truth  which  are  necessary  to  a  completed 
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circle.  In  order  for  man  to  obtain  the  same  point  of  view,  he 
must  put  himself  in  accord  with  this  Divine  Being.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  insisted  on  with  one  who  objects  to 
Revelation  is,  that  he  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the  Author 
of  all  things.  Ihitil  then  there  is  no  debate.  Jesus  is  con¬ 
ceded  bv  all  minds  as  the  Prince  of  teachers.  He  touched  the 
springs  of  primal  knowledge.  His  horizon  swept  lx>th  the 
seen  and  unseen  worlds.  And  this  was  because  he  was  one 
with  the  Father.  The  same  must  be  true  of  all  minds.  The 
first  step  is  therefore  not  debate,  but  submission.  The  will  is 
the  objective  point.  As  Jesus  said,  "If  any  man  is  leiUing  to 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine.” 

Submission  is  the  one  great  word  in  the  universe.  Law  is 
interwoven  into  the  nature  of  th.ings,  from  insect  to  sera¬ 
phim.  Submission  therefore  is  the  one  condition  of  peace  and 
order.  Thy  lAll  be  done,  is  the  anthem  of  the  spheres.  Sub¬ 
mission  is  followed  by  love,  and  love  is  the  avenue  to  all  knowl¬ 
edge.  Following  in  this  King’s  highway,  the  mind  is  brought 
into  a  growing  apprehension  and  comprehension  not  only  of 
nature,  but  the  cosmos,  of  which  nature  is  a  part.  Revelation, 
it  is  true,  does  not  offer  an  explanation  for  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  physical  order.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  naturalism  is 
equally  incapable  of  harmonizing  the  physical  realm,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  entirely  unable  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  life.  "  In  fact,  the  beliefs  of  religion,”  as 
Mr.  Balfour  has  said,  “  are  too  sacred  to  be  sacrificed  even  to 
intellectual  consistency,  if  that  could  be  established.”  Says 
Joseph  Cook,  “  Man  will  discover  stars,  only  when  their  im¬ 
ages  are  thrown  on  tlie  brain  by  the  lenses  of  the  telescope 
being  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  eye.  In  like  manner  spiritual 
worlds  are  revealed  to  the  mind  when  all  the  faculties  of  man’s 
being  are  adjusted  to  divine  obedience.”  Even  rationalism  is 
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compelled  to  recognize  a  supersensible  realm  of  which  it  knows 
nothing.  For  example,  take  spiritualism,  for  the  most  part  a 
fraud,  and  yet  tested  and  accredited  by  some  of  the  ablest 
minds.  The  Society  of  Psychic  Research,  London,  is  hospita¬ 
ble  to  it.  The  eminent  scientist  Wallace  has  now  admitted  that 
g’nosts  have  been  photographed.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that 
we  touch  on  an  unseen  and  unknown  universe  of  both  good 
and  evil  spirits  of  which  the  intellect  can  give  no  account. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  certain  phases  of  Christian  science, 
so  called,  and  other  mysterious  facts.  It  is  plain  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  realm  of  occult  forces,  where  the  power  of  the 
mind  over  matter  is  vastly  increased,  and  the  limitations  of 
which  human  intelligence  is  unable  to  forecast.  But  this  we 
know,  that  revelation  offers  us  a  sure  explanation  and  guide, 
when  the  mind  can  no  farther  advance.  The  Bible  puts  before 
us,  as  we  reach  this  unseen  and  unknown  spiritual  realm,  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  dominant  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Human  experience,  individual  and  national,  amply  verifies  the 
statement,  that  those  who  follow  his  teaching  prove  its  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  life  and  destiny.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  follow  other  spirits  than  the  Paraclete  of  Revelation  give 
evidence  of  the  contrary  character  and  consolations  present 
and  prospective.  This  is  experience,  not  speculation,  and  as 
susceptible  of  verification  as  any  facts  of  naturalism. 

Unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  i>eace,  has  only 
one  known  source  of  causation.  It  follows  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  of  like  begetting  like :  every  seed  reproducing  its  own 
kind.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  man  at  the  Pentecost,  and  in  every 
recreated  soul  since,  is  the  same  in  kind  that  descended  on 
the  Christ  at  baptism. 

We  should  discriminate  between  the  different  relations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  relations  like  Christ,  whom  he  rep- 
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resents,  both  to  time  and  eternity.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
takes  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  unto  us.  He  also 
is  related  to  God  as  the  Eternal  Being,  and  reveals  that  Being 
,in  relation  to  the  universe. 

If  the  advocate  of  spiritual  agencies  claim  the  right  to  go 
bevond  the  seen  world,  and  invoke  spirits  from  the  unseen 
world,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  then  surely  believers  in  the 
Bible  may  appeal  to  the  unseen  world  as  the  sphere  of  the 
Holv  Spirit.  If  the  sequel  of  evil  earthly  life  is  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits  in  the  unseen  world,  then  it  must  l^e  still  more 
true,  that  the  sequel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  life  here, 
must  be  a  larger  control  of  such  life  in  the  purely  spiritual 
world. 

The  supernatural  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  individuals  and  nations, 
gives  assured  ground  for  its  identification  with  the  Author  and 
Upholder  of  all  things.  We  may  say  that  wherever  the  Holy 
Spirit  acts,  God  acts.  Science  is  obliged  to  recognize  him  in 
history :  the  changes  wrought  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way.  The  historical  eflfects  of  Christianity  and  the  realities  of 
Christian  experience  are  entirely  susceptible  of  verification. 
Christ’s  spirit  and  life  in  man  are  self-evident  truths,  which 
are  attested  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  great  inward  illumination,  like  the  Friends,  but  also 
by  such  a  distinguished  philosopher  as  Lotze. 

Behind  natural  law  is  spiritual  law,  as  the  primal  source  of 
causation ;  and,  if  there  is  a  law,  there  must  be  a  lawgiver. 
To  say,  that  we  live  in  the  environment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
to  say  that  we  are  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  God  him¬ 
self. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  expect  the  mind  to  receive  divine 
communications  ?  Such  must  have  been  true  of  the  apostles, 
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and  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  else  how  could  they  have 
produced  writing  so  entirely  beyond  their  own  conceptions? 
When  we  think  of  their  Jewish  prejudices,  it  is  incredible,  on 
any  rationalistic  basis,  that  they  could  have  written  such  a 
cosmopolitan  biography  of  the  Christ.  If  the  aix)stles  felt  such 
an  impact  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  also  true  that 
he  has  presided  over  and  directed  his  church  ever  since :  church 
history  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  This  relation  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sought  by  all  who  arc  in  obedient  fel¬ 
lowship  with  him.  We  must  not  press  too  far,  however,  the 
direct  messages  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  authorized  revelation  of  the  written  Word.  In  doing  this, 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  led  into  fatal  error.  She  contends 
that,  as  the  written  Word  was  not  in  existence  for  a  long  time 
after  the  founding  of  the  church,  and  that  the  church  received 
Christ’s  communications  from  inspired  minds ;  so,  after  the 
Word  was  written,  the  Spirit  gave  special  messages  to  priests, 
bishops,  and  supremely  to  the  pope.  But  we  must  insist  not 
only  on  the  voice  of  the  whole  church,  but  also  on  the  written 
Word  as  the  authority  for  individual  and  church  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit  therefore  marks  the  line  of  intellectual  ar¬ 
rest.  When  the  mind  reaches  the  limits  of  power  to  know,  the 
Holy  Spirit  becomes  the  Guide  into  all  truth.  But  he  is  guide 
only  to  those  who  love  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  that 
is  Revelation  and  Christianity. 

The  mind  of  man  is  arrested  by  his  spiritual  nature.  It  is 
not  arrested  by  the  contradiction  of  his  spiritual  nature,  but 
by  being  superseded:  just  as  a  colonel  is  outranked  and  super¬ 
seded  in  war  b\’  the  arrival  on  the  field  of  his  commanding 
general.  When  the  intellectual  is  superseded  by  the  spiritual 
nature,  it  makes  a  great  change  in  both  nature  and  human  na¬ 
ture.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  universe,  accord- 
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ing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  only  one  rational  basis ;  it  is 
that  of  ‘‘God  who  is  supreme,  infinite,  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
absolutely  perfect,  and  whose  ideas  and  will  have  given  rise 
to  the  whole  diversity  of  natural  things.”  But  a  mind  not 
possessing  the  reverence  and  religious  point  of  view  of  New¬ 
ton,  though  starting  with  the  same  premises,  reaches  opposite 
conclusions.  A  hundred  years  after  Newton’s  “  Principia  ” 
appeared  the  ‘‘  Mecanique  Celeste  ”  of  M.  Laplace,  which  was 
based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Newton,  but  which  marked 
out  a  system  of  th.e  universe  which  did  not  even  mention  a 
Creator,  and  which,  Laplace  said  to  Napoleon,  ^  had  no  need 
of  any  such  h}  pothesis.”  The  same  cleavage  exists  now.  as 
then,  between  Christians  and  agnostic  naturalists  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  supernatural  is  not  boldly  denied  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  but  simply  omitted :  there  is  no  need  of  it.  To  Newton 
or  Cuvier  or  Faraday,  a  Divine  Being  ivas  necessary  to  any 
explanation  of  the  cosmic  order,  though  Laplace  or  Holbach 
and  their  successors  wholly  omitted  any  reference  to  him. 
Newton  sees  in  the  motion  of  the  planets  the  necessary  action 
of  an  intelligent  Agent.  But  Laplace  substitutes  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  which  has  no  need  of  supernatural  agency.  Paley 
held  that  the  examination  of  the  eye  was  a  cure  for  atheism, 
while  atheism  describes  it  as  an  instrument  that  a  scientific 
optician  would  be  ashamed  to  make. 

The  difficulty  of  dispensing  with  a  theistic  hypothesis  on  the 
part  of  agnostics,  is  shown  in  the  tortuous  intellectualism  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  famous  Belfast  address  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association.  “  You  who  have  escaped,”  he  says,  “  from 
these  religions  into  the  high  and  dry  light  of  the  intellect,  may 
deride  them :  but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form 
merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  religioiis 
sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man.  To  yield  this  sentiment  rea- 
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sonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  the  present  hour.”  And 
how  does  he  satisfy  it?  He  satisfies  the  religious  hunger  by 
defining  it  as  something  which  has  emerged  from  the  region 
of  mystery :  and  is  “  capable  of  being  guided  to  noble  issues 
in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  and  elevated 
sphere,  but  should  never  be  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region 
of  knoivledy^e,  over  which  it  holds  no  command,  and,  that  each 
succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  Mystery  in 
accordance  with  its  own  needs.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  to  be  noticed,  that  a  long  list  of 
the  most  eminent  scientists  have  asserted  their  strong  belief 
in  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity.  The  writer  ex- 
])ressed  a  wish  to  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  when  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  that  there 
might  be  more  men  of  science  in  sympathy  with  his  very  posi¬ 
tive  belief  in  the  Bible,  and  received  the  reply,  that  there  were 
very  many  known  to  him,  and  the  number  was  increasing. 

It  was  this  fact  that  impressed  Professor  Romanes  during 
the  years  of  his  unbelief.  He  remarks :  “  If  we  look  to  the 
greatest  mathematicians  in  the  world’s  history,  we  find  Kepler 
and  Xewton  as  Christians.  .  .  .  Or,  coming  to  our  own  times, 
and  confining  our  attention  to  the  principal  seat  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  study,  when  I  was  at  Cambridge  there  was  such  a  galaxy 
of  genius  in  that  department  emanating  from  that  place  as  had 
never  before  been  equaled.  And  the  curious  thing  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  connection  is,  that  all  the  most  illustrious  names  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Professors  Tait, 
Adams,  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Cayley,  not  to  mention  a  number 
of  lesser  lights,  were  all  avowed  Christians.  Now  it  would.be 
easy,  no  doubt,  to  find  elsewhere  than  in  Cambridge,  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  the  first  order  wh.o  in  our  own  generation  are  or 
have  been  anti-Christian  in  their  beliefs,  although  certainly 
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not  so  great  an  array  of  such  extraordinary  powers.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  case  of  Cambridge  in  my  own  time  seems 
to  me  of  itself  enough  to  prove  that  Christian  belief  is  neither 
made  nor  marred  by  the  highest  powers  of  reasoning  apart 
from  other  and  still  more  potent  factors.”  ^ 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  left  on  record  these  remarkable 
words :  “  The  highest  reach  of  human  knowledge  is  the  sci¬ 
entific  recognition  of  human  ignorance;  Qiii  neseit  ignorarc, 
ignorat  scire.  This  ‘  learned  ignorance  ’  is  the  rational  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind  of  its  inability  to  transcend  certain 
limits:  it  is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, — the  science  of  man. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  demonstration  of  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  human  ignorance  is  not  only  our  highest,  but  the  one 
true  knowledge,  and  its  first  fruit,  as  has  been  said,  is  humility. 
Simple  nescience  is  not  proud :  consummated  science  is  posi¬ 
tively  humble.  The  grand  result  of  human  wisdom  is  this, 
only  a  consciousness  that  what  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what 
we  know  not, — an  articulate  confession,  in  fact,  by  our  natural 
reason  of  the  truth  declared  in  Revelation,  that  ‘  nenv  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly.’  ”  ‘ 

‘Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  137-138. 

•  Philosophy,  pp.  517-518. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  IT.ACE  OV  THE  COXVEXTIOXAL  IX  MORALS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

Amoni;  the  various  baccalaureate  and  commencement  ad¬ 
dresses,  \vhicli  this  year  have  dealt  to  a  rather  unusual  extent 
with  public  morals,  that  of  President  Hadley  has  attracted 
marked  attention.  The  newspapers  have  praised  it  as  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  a  “  layman,”  unmindful  that  that  is  a  term  used 
often  to  indicate  that  a  man  is  dealing  with  matters  in  which 
he  is  without  technical  training. 

His  subject  was  the  importance  of  a  morality  that  lies  out¬ 
side  of,  and  goes  beyond,  the  conventional.  Young  men  in 
college,  as  in  life,  constantly  are  called  to  face  new  forms  of 
temptation  which  are  not  specifically  covered  by  the  thou-shalt- 
nots  of  their  home  training.  As  a  consecpience,  they  are  fre- 
(juently  maintaining  what  may  be  called  their  conventional 
good  habits  and  virtues,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  that  with  consciences  little  disturbed.  They 
have  good  habits  and  bad  morals  ;  they  belong  to  the  race  of  re¬ 
ligious  hyixKrites,  with  which  just  now’  the  world  is  peculiarly 
cursed. 

So  far  the  word  is  well  spoken.  The  question  arises  when 
one  comes  to  the  line  of  positive  teaching.  Whether  it  is  in¬ 
tended  or  not,  the  address  disparages  conventional  training. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  what  may  be  called  an  original,  or  spon¬ 
taneous,  virtue,  which  is  set  over  against  and  exalted  above  the 
other.  This  contrast  surely  is  unnecessary  and  misleading. 
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The  moral  training  of  our  childhood  and  the  religious  hab¬ 
its  of  the  early  home  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  yoke  under 
which  any  man  is  groaning  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  so  completely  shifted,  that  a  man  who  re¬ 
tains  his  early  habits  has  continually  to  justify  himself.  One 
can  hardlv  take  a  stej)  from  the  home  door  without  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  world  has  departed  far  from  them.  A  careful 
search  would  be  needed  to  find  a  public  man  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  as  was  said  in  high  praise  of  President  Garfield,  that 
with  all  his  greatness  he  had  never  separated  himself  from 
the  obscure  religious  denomination  to  which  his  parents  be¬ 
longed,  nor  abandoned  their  simple  ways.  The  other  day  Sid¬ 
ney  Low  applied  to  the  late  W.  E.  Henley  in  loving  praise 
the  words  of  Sainte  lieuve,  which  Henley  had  previously  ap¬ 
plied  to  Matthew  Arnold,  se  vanter  d'etre  reste  ddele  d  soi 
mane,  </  son  {premier  et  d  son  plus  beau  passe.  These  students 
of  their  times  regard  that  sort  of  virture  as  notably  rare :  it 
certainly  is  not  to  be  disparaged  or  even  overshadowed  by 
terming  it  conventional,  or  contrasting  it  with  something  newer 
and  more  spontaneous. 

May  not  the  goal  be  reached  in  a  better  and  surer  way?  In¬ 
stead  of.  disparaging  the  conventional,  suppose  we  extend  its 
scojK?.  hat  difficulty  is  there  in  recognizing  the  worth  of 
every  moral  or  religious  habit  because  it  is  a  habit,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  teaching  that  gave  rise  to  it  to  embrace  the  new 
situations  and  the  new  temptations  that  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
pear  ?  New  habits  thus  grow  up  alongside  the  old  ones,  gain¬ 
ing  from  them  the  strength  that  comes  “  where  purposes  are  ” 
not  “  lightly  changed.’’ 

Conventional  goodness  ordinarily  means  external  goodness. 
We  associate  it  with  an  artificial  society.  “  In  courts,”  said 
Lord  Chesterfield,  ”  you  may  expect  to  find  connections  with- 
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out  friendships,  enmities  witliout  hatred,  honor  without  virtue 
api>earance  saved  and  realities  sacrificed,  good  manners  and 
bad  morals.”  But  that  does  not  prove  that  a  highly  developed 
human  society  with  its  conventional  ways  that  extend  to  every 
department  of  life  and  thought  is  not  in  the  line  of  human 
progress. 

The  fact  is  that,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  conventional 
is  the  line  both  of  freedom  and  of  progress.  It  is  conventional 
to  turn  to  the  right,  instead  of  the  left,  to  keep  the  hair  cut  to 
a  certain  length,  to  wear  evening  dress  at  certain  hours,  to  treat 
women  with  a  certain  formal  deference ;  therefore  men  are 
free  to  pursue  their  way  unimpeded,  and  to  give  their  mind» 
to  other  things.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
acquire  and  are  taught  certain  judgments  and  courses  of  con¬ 
duct  which  become  our  habits ;  they'  are  conventional,  not  sim¬ 
ply  as  being  our  custom',  but  as  being  also  the  custom  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  As  President  Butler  said  in  his  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Columbia,  we  all  need  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  think  for  ourselves,  but  also  to  think  as  other  people 
think,  so  that  the  conduct  which  is  the  outcome  of  our  thinking 
will  accord  with  the  conduct  of  those  about  us,  and  that  we 
may  the  more  readily  and  more  surely  take  our  part  in  the 
common  life.  Only  so  is  human  society  possible ;  and  it  need 
not  be  argued  that,  with  all  its  limitations  and  artificialities, 
society  is  better  than  barbarism,  and  the  civilized  man  is  freer 
■than  his  uncivilized  neighbor. 

If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  line 
of  thought,  let  him  consider  that  the  most  conventional  of 
all  men  is  the  gentleman.  He  is  recognized  by  those  most 
remote  from  him,  and  who  understand  him  least,  by  cer¬ 
tain  things  he  does.  He  dresses  in  a  certain  manner,  he  car¬ 
ries  certain  equipment,  he  cares  for  his  person  with  certain 
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habits,  li€  disports  himself  in  a  certain  fashion,  he  has  a  certain 
courtesy  to  others,  especially  his  inferiors.  In  every  relation 
he  shows  the  result  of  a  training  he  has  accepted;  he  mani¬ 
festly  belongs  to  a  certain  class  or  status  of  society  which  he 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  always  to  represent.  He  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  as  much  among  the  cowboys  of  Arizona  or  the  hillmen 
of  India,  as  he  is  in  the  parlors  of  New  York  or  the  clubs  of 
London. 

And  there  is  something  in  a  gentleman  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  men.  Catalogue  his  qualities,  and  you  may 
match  them  anywhere :  his  courage,  his  courtesy,  his  devotion 
to  duty,  his  honor,  his  self-control,  his  integrity,  his  chivalry 
to  woman, — these  may  be  found  among  the  lowliest ;  yet  he  is 
something  more  than  merely  a  man  of  the  gens.  He  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  not  because  of  his  birth,  so  much  as  because  of  his 
training.  He  has  been  brought  up  among  conventions  of  the 
most  rigorous  kind.  He  has  the  habits  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
if  he  has  these  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  a  true  man,  he 
has  something  that  men  not  similarly  bred  have  not.  That 
something  pertains  to  his  inmost  being.  So  well  recognized  is 
its  value  that  Lord  Erskine  said  a  century  ago  of  England, 
“  It  is  impossible  to  define  in  terms  the  proper  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  but  their  existence  has  supported  the  country  for 
many  ages,  and  she  might  pyerish  if  they  were  lost.” 

Now  the  gentleman  is  characteristically  the  man  of  conven¬ 
tionalities.  They  extend  to  everything  he  does,  his  morals 
and  his  thoughts  no  less  than  his  manners  and  his  clothes. 
These  do  not  make  him  a  gentleman,  or  keep  him  so,  if  he  is 
at  heart  unsound ;  but  they  make  it  vastly  easier  for  him  to 
live  up  to  his  ideals,  and  to  what  is  properly  expected  of  him, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  raised,  how  young  men  may 
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be  lielpecl  to  meet  new  forms  of  temptations,  it  would  seem 
that  the  true  course  is  to  fall  back  uix)n  the  validity  of  habits 
in  which  they  have  been  established,  and  principles  the  virtue 
of  which  they  were  taught  in  childhood,  only  widening  their 
application  while  emphasizing  their  value. 

To  lay  stress  upon  the  contrast  between  the  new  conditions 
and  those  out  of  which  they  have  come,  and  a  consequent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  new  habits  and  new  virtues,  is  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  beneath  all  moral  strength.  It  is  to  press  a  man  into 
comlitions  in  which  new  conventions  maintain,  and  are  indis- 
|)ensable,  while  destroying  his  belief  in  the  value  of  all  that  is 
conventional. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  forces  of  the  college  and  the  street 
are  strong  beyond  his  experience ;  but,  as  President  Eliot  told 
the  Labor  Unions,  “  The  forces  of  society  which  seem  so 
strong,  often  turn  out  to  be  weak  when  confronted  by  men  who 
believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  true  ideals  of  freedom  and 
righteousness.'’ 

The  young  man  who  has  brought  nothing  more  from  his 
home  than  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as  “  tied  to  his  mother’s 
apron-strings,”  will  need  something  stronger  to  hold  him  true 
in  the  maelstrom  of  the  life  of  the  world,  in  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  he  encounters  it,  than  exhortation  to  practise  a  new 
kind  of  virtue.  While  the  fellow  who  has  settled  habits  that 
are  the  expression  of  what  has  become  in  him  a  second  nature, 
will  need  only  to  meet  new  forms  of  temptation  to  discover 
how  promptly  the  momentum  of  right  habit  sweeps  them  aside 
until  right  reason  has  time  to  examine  them  and  marshal  moral 
principle  to  insure  their  permanent  defeat. 

Xathaniel  Hawthorne  records  in  his  Note-Book  how 
startled  he  was,  on  first  landing  in  England,  to  find  the  force 
with  which  temptation  assailed  him  in  Liverpool.  ”  Woe  to 
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the  man,’*  he  says,  ‘‘  who,  finding  himself  in  a  strange  countr), 
has  a  loose  bolt  in  the  cage  in  which  he  has  the  devil  within 
him  fastened  np.  The  devil  knows  that  opportunity,  and  goes 
from  bar  to  bar  shaking  every  one.’*  The  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  it  is  always  the  same  devil ;  and  the  best  guaranty  for 
his  present  control,  however  new’  and  strange  the  surround¬ 
ings,  is  the  fixedness  of  the  old  restraints.  The  men  who  are 
beguiled  by  gambling  and  drink  and  the  strange  woman,  like 
those  in  later  life  who  betray  trusts  and  take  advantage  of  ix>- 
sitions  of  power  to  enrich  themselves  dishonestly,  did  not  need 
a  new’  kind  of  virtue  either  in  its  application  or  in  its  origin, 
thev  only  needed  to  hold  on  a  good  deal  more  firmly  to  that 
which  they  already  knew'.  Like  the  illiterate  monk  in  the  early 
days  who  persistently  declined  to  be  taught  another  text  from 
Scripture,  because  he  had  not  yet  mastered  the  single  one  he 
had  been  taught,  “  I  will  take  heed  unto  my  ways,  tiiat  I  sin 
not  with  my  tongue  ” ;  they  do  not  need  an  eleventh  or  twelfth 
Commandment ;  the  original  Ten  are  not  adequately  learned. 

The  new  virtues  for  which  to-day  there  is  so  much  clamor, 
and  with  nuich  show’  of  reason,  are  not  unlike  the  young  trees 
with  which,  here  and  there,  gentlemen  are  seen  adorning  their 
newly  purchased  bare  hills  and  abandoned  farms  w’hich  they 
are  transforming  into  country  places.  The  trees  do  not  differ 
from  the  sturdy  ones  that  may  be  found  in  the  forest  in  abund¬ 
ance.  They  once  grew  on  these  barren  fields,  and  need  only 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  flourish  again.  The  beautiful  maple 
and  stately  elm,  the  wide  branching  chestnut  and  the  fruitful 
orchard  on  many  an  adjoining  homestead  are  eloquent  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  old  manner  of  life  has  not  altogether  departed. 
The  discrediting  of  homely  habits  is  akin  to  the  pessimism  that 
deplores  the  decay  of  general  society.  As  Burke  said  of  the 
state,  ‘‘  I  am  well  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  all  wish.. 
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but  I  am  sure  that  the  only  means  to  check  its  degeneraev  is 
heartily  to  concur  in  whatever  is  best  in  our  time  ” ;  so  with 
our  young  people  going  out  in  life,  their  surest  course  is  to 
hold  fast  the  habits  that  pertain  to  character,  and  to  practise 
the  homely  virtues  they  have  already  acquired.  Relaxing  them 
is  that  ungirding  of  the  loins  that  invites  defeat. 

It  is  possible  to  go  still  further  in  defense  of  conventional 
virtue,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  how  much  of  thought 
or  personal  conviction  there  is  in  it.  It  has  consistency,  and 
therefore  a  beauty  and  a  value,  of  its  own.  There  is  a  passage 
from  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Sr.,  quoted  in  Senator  Hoar’s  Au¬ 
tobiography,  which  runs  as  follows :  “  There  is  no  virtue  with¬ 
out  a  characteristic  beauty.  To  do  what  is  right  argues  su¬ 
perior  taste,  as  well  as  morals;  and  those  whose  practice  is 
evil  feel  an  inferiority  of  intellectual  power  and  enjoyment, 
even  where  they  take  no  concern  for  a  principle.  Doing  well 
has  something  more  in  it  than  the  fulfilling  of  a  duty.  It  is 
a  cause  of  a  just  sense  of  elevation  of  character;  it  clears  and 
strengthens  the  spirits ;  it  gives  higher  reaches  of  thought. 
The  world  is  sensible  of  these  truths,  let  it  act  as  it  may.  It 
is  not  because  of  his  integrity  alone  that  it  relies  on  an  honest 
man,  but  it  has  more  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  wise  con¬ 
duct  in  the  long  run,  than  in  the  schemes  of  those  of  greater 
intellect  who  go  at  large  without  any  landmarks  of  principle. 
So  that  virtue  seems  of  a  double  nature,  and  to  stand  often¬ 
times  in  the  place  of  what  we  call  talent.” 

This  beauty  of  conduct  which  has  such  peculiar  charm,  and 
inspires  confidence,  and  counts  for  talent,  w^hat  is  it  but  the 
outcome  of  established  habit?  It  is  a  conventionalism  of  con¬ 
duct  that  is  rigid  because  it  is  fashioned  upon  a  view  of  life 
as  large  as  the  world  within  which  it  has  moved.  Within  that 
world  it  has  tested  itself  in  all  relations,  and  has  established 
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the  consistency  that  is  beauty.  When  the  time  comes  to  pass 
into  the  larger  world  outside,  it  already  knows,  with  Horace, 
that  “he  who  crosses  seas  changes  climate,  not  mind.”  To 
his  own  self  he  must  be  true,  and  there  is  already  a  self,  known 
and  read  of  all  men,  a  self  that,  in  the  larger  world  as  in  the 
smaller,  is  capital  and  has  power : 

“  And  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 

Commands  all  life,  all  influence,  all  fate.” 

That  man  needs  only  to  be  what  he  is.  Not  merely  his  judg¬ 
ments,  but  his  habits, — his  conventionalities,  if  you  will, — be¬ 
come  the  pattern  and  the  rule  for  those  about  him.  If  the  un¬ 
changed  moustache  and  imperial  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
survives  in  the  French  army  to-day,  who  will  doubt  that  the 
hour  of  daily  prayer  of  Charles  Gordon,  and  Havelock,  and 
Stonew’all  Jackson  made  it  easier  for  others  to  pray,  as  Grant’s 
nndeviating  rule  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  dirty  story  did  much 
to  keep  his  camp  clean  ?  Both  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
two  recent  classes  at  Yale  have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
opinions  and  the  l^earing  of  a  single  man  of  high  character  and 
positive  convictions  in  each  case. 

The  Italians  have  a  saying,  that  Rome  conquers,  or  is  con¬ 
quered,  and  Madame  Correao  has  written  upon  it  a  strong 
story  to  show  how’  life  in  Rome  tests  the  man  who  goes  there 
to  live.  To  the  man  of  high  principle  and  fixed  character 
Rome  gives  what  can  be  had  nowhere  else;  the  unstable  and 
the  corruptible,  Rome  grinds  to  powder.  The  parable  is  true 
cf  every  great  city,  and  in  a  measure  of  all  college  life,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  great  university.  Principles  of  conduct  ought  to 
be  settled,  habits  formed,  conventionalities  accepted,  before 
one  comes.  Then  the  course  is  straight,  and  opportunity  un¬ 
bounded.  But  the  fellow  who  comes  waiting  to  find  out  what 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  248.  10 
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others  do  and  how  others  think,  drops  into  the  ruck  or  is  cast 
out  in  the  refuse. 

Times  change  and  manners  cliange  with  them:  an  Achilles 
behaving  to-day  as  that  hero  did  at  the  siege  of  Troy  would  be 
a  simple  ruffian.  But,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  no  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  young  man  starting  out  in  life  than  a  good  stock 
of  conventional  virtues  well  wrought  into  both  his  convictions 
and  his  habits.  The  prevalent  cry  for  rehabilitating  the  Ten 
Commandments  may  well  extend  to  include  the  teaching  and 
the  ways  of  the  old-fashioned  home. 

“  Not  to  be  conquered  by  these  headlong  days, 

But  to  stand  free;  to  keep  the  mind  at  brood 
On  life’s  deep  meaning,  nature’s  attitude 
.  Of  loveliness,  and  time’s  mysterious  ways; 

At  every  thought  and  deed  to  clear  the  haze 
Out  of  our  eyes,  considering  only  this, 

'WTiat  man,  what  life,  what  love,  what  beauty  is,” — 

to  be  equipped  for  all  this,  it  still  remains  true  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  better  for  most  boys  than  to  hold  fast 
to  the  teaching  of  their  mother. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

A  UNITARIAN  ON  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY,  D.D. 

In  1903,  Professor  James  Drummond,  Principal  of  Man¬ 
chester  College,  Oxford,  gave  to  the  world  what,  from  a  Uni¬ 
tarian,  is  rather  a  surprising  book  on  “  The  Character  and 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.”  ^  The  dedication  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  lu  reverent  and  loving  memory  of 
John  James  Taylek 
and 

James  Mabtineau 

who,  while  themselves  fearlessly  seeking  for  truth,  taught  others 
to  follow  evidence  with  their  own  independent  judgment,  however 
imperfect,  and  to  call  no  man  master.” 

Both  Martineau  and  Tayler  wrote  elaborate  arguments  to 
disprove  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  this  book  by  their  disciple,  whose  reverence  for  these  two 
great  leaders  of  modern  Unitarianism  in  England  is  evidently 
most  sincere,  is  a  record  of  the  tests  to  which  he  has  submit¬ 
ted  the  arguments  of  his  spiritual  fathers  and  others  who  held 
the  same  view,  and  shows  us  that  he  found  them  unconvincing ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  shows  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  His  conclusion,  af¬ 
ter  a  full  consideration  of  the  objections  raised  by  critics  to 
John’s  authorship,  is  as  follows:  “The  external  evidence  (be 

*An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Princi¬ 
pal  cf  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  Williams  &  Norgate,  London. 
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it  said  with  due  respect  to  the  Alogi^)  is  all  on  one  side,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  well  repel  its  force.” 

He  finds  the  internal  evidence,  too,  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  as  he  discovers  that  its  author  is  a  Palestinean  Jew, 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  much  that 
he  relates.  The  Unitarian  writer  s  case  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Tyndall  in  pronouncing  against  Bastian’s  assertion,  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  spontaneous  generation. 
He  wished  it  to  be  true,  but  the  crucial  tests  which  he  applied 
showed  him  that  Bastian  was  mistaken ;  and  he  honestly  told 
the  world  so.^  His  decision  in  the  case  has  probably  had  more 
weight  with  thinking  men  than  all  the  arguments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists  combined ;  because  it  was  the  decision  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  among  the  first  scientists  of  the  age,  but 
a  decision  based  on  the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  observation  of 
which  his  predilections,  if  allowed  to  influence  him,  would  have 
inclined  him  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  some  part  of  the  external  evi¬ 
dence,  the  force  of  which  the  author  “  cannot  well  repel.*’ 

It  is  well  known  that  Eusebius,  who  seems  to  have  had 
before  him,  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  the  Christian  literature 
which  had  survived  the  many  persecutions,  almost  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  speaks  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  undoubtedly  written  by 

’  The  assertion  of  Epiphanius  about  the  shadowy  Alogi  as  dis¬ 
puting  the  Johannean  authorship,  and  referring  to  Cerinthus  as 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  if  not 
indeed  of  entire  misunderstanding.  The  heresy,  Drummond  thinks, 
first  assumed  definite  form  in  the  brain  of  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  though  the  Alogi  are  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  or  some 
Montanist  interpolator  of  his  works.  (See  translator’s  note,  Ne- 
ander’s  Church  History,  Rose’s  translation,  p.  373.)  Drummond  re¬ 
marks  that,  by  a  certain  class  of  scholars,  “  The  Alogi  are  fondled 
with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  their  small  proportions.” 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1876,  Vol.  xxv.  Nos.  172,  176, 
177.  Certain  scientists  are  still  rolling  this  stone  of  Sisyphue. 
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the  Apostle  John.  A  brief  extract  will  show  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  Johannean  problem  in  his  day,  but  only  a 
charge  of  disagreement  in  the  accounts  of  our  Saviour’s  life 
in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  This,  Eusebius  ex¬ 
plains  by  showing  that  John  supplied  the  accounts  omitted  by 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  especially  those  of  the  Judaean  ministry, 
when  “  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison  ’ ’ :  “  The  apostle, 

therefore,  in  his  Gospel,  gives  the  deeds  of  Jesus  before  the 
Baptist  was  cast  into  prison,  but  the  other  three  evangelists 
mention  the  circumstances  after  that  event.  One  who  attends 
to  these  circumstances  can  no  longer  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  the  Gospels  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John  comprehends  the  first  events  of  Christ,  but  the  oth¬ 
ers,  the  history  that  took  place  at  the  latter  part  of  the  time.”  ‘ 
Of  its  inspiration,  too,  he  has  the  fullest  confidence,  as  ho 
speaks  of  “  the  divinity,  as  a  part  reserved  for  him  by  the  di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  as  if  for  a  superior,”  i.e.  superior  to  the  other 
evangelists.  Thus  wrote  Eusebius  about  3*^0  a.d.,  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Is  there  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  at  an 
earlier  time?  This  question,  as  all  must  know,  is  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  It  had  not  recently  become  the  belief 
of  the  church  when  these  words  were  written.  We  can  go  back 
to  the  writings  of  men  who  were  born  within  a  generation 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  find  them  quoting  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Ircnaiis,  for  instance,  who  died  about  202  a.d.,  as  bishop  *  of 

‘H.  E.  lii.  24. 

’  “  It  should  be  remembered  that  Irenaeus,  In  his  letter  to  Flor- 
inus,  speaking  more  accurately  than  at  some  other  times,  calls 
Polycarp,  even,  ‘  that  blessed  presbyter.’  ”  “  Ignatius  does  not  speak 
of  an  institution  of  bishops  by  the  apostles;  he  does  not  consider 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles.  He  knows  nothing  yet  of 
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the  church  in  Lyons,  tells  us :  “  Then  [i.  e.  after  the  other 

Gospels  were  written]  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  himself  also  published  the  Gospel  while 
he  was  dwelling  in  Asia.”  ^  His  testimony  is  seen  to  be  of 
greater  value  when  we  remember  that  he  himself,  before  going 
to  Lyons,  dwelt  in  Asia,  the  province  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  that  he  was,  in  his  youth,  a  pupil  of  Polvcarp, 
who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  Polycarp  was 
a  contemporary  of  John,  certainly,  for  more  than  thirty,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  forty,  years,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case ;  'and  this  is  what  his  pupil,  Irenasus, 
tells  us. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  Drummond  asks  the  very  pointed 
question,  “  Then  is  it  probable  that  Irenaeus  could  suppose  that 
a  book  which  had  never  been  heard  of  when  he  was  a  youth, 
had  been  in  current  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  century?” 

As  to  the  relations  which  Irenaeus  enjoyed  with  Polycarp, 
we  have  his  own  testimony  in  his  letter  to  Florinus :  “  I  re- 
micmber  the  events  of  those  times  much  better  than  those  of 
more  recent  occurrence.  As  the  studies  of  our  youth,  grow¬ 
ing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  them  so  firmly,  that  I  can  tell 
also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  accustomed 
to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his  entrances,  his  walks,  the 
complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  body,  and  his  con¬ 
servations  with  the  people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
John,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarity  with 

applying  the  name  bishop  beyond  the  realm  of  the  local  congrega¬ 
tion  ”  (Adolf  Harnack,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles).  There  had  been  a  considerable  change,  however, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

’  Irenaeus  wrote  his  “Adv.  Hmreses  ”  while  Eleutherus  was  bish-  . 
op  of  Rome  (182-188  a.d.,  or  171-185,  according  to  Blair’s  Chrono¬ 
logical  Tables). 
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those  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  also  he  used  to  relate  their 
discourses,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his  miracles,  and  his  doctrine, 
all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in  consistency  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  ^  Irenjeus  also  tells  us,  that  “  Polycarp  was  in¬ 
structed  bv  the  apostles,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with 
many  who  had  seen  Christ.- 

One  must  be  very  credulous  in  his  disposition  if  he  can  be 
persuaded  by  the  higher  critics  that  they  know  more  about  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  did  Irenaeus,  the  disci¬ 
ple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  himself. 

Thus  the  words  of  one  whose  connection  with  the  Apostle 
John  was  very  close  ^  assure  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

But  this  witness  does  not  stand  alone.  Others  who  knew 
what  were  the  Gospels  received  by  the  church  as  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  who  were  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus,  give  the 
same  testimony. 

Theophiltis,  bishop  (or  chief  pastor)  of  the  church  of  An¬ 
tioch  (171-183  A.D.),  quotes  verbatim  the  opening  verses  of 
John’s  Gospel,  and  ascribes  them  to  him  as  their,  author.* 

Tertullian,^  so  many  of  whose  writings  have  been  preserved 
to  our  day,  treats  the  four  Gospels  just  as  the  most  conserva- 

‘  Quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  20.  *Adv.  Haer.  Hi.  3. 

’  “  The  letter  to  Florinus  seems  to  give  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  Irenaeus  and  St.  John  of  remarkable  closeness  and  im¬ 
portance;  and  it  would  seem,  prima  facie,  to  be  in  the  iast  degree 
unlikely  that  Irenaeus  would  have  accepted  as  Johannine  a  spur- 
ioue  work  claiming  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  St.  John  ” 
(Church  Quarterly  Review  (London),  April,  1905). 

‘Ad  Autolycum. 

*“The  same  authority  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  afford  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  other  Gospels  also  [i.e.  besides  Luke’s,  which  he  was 
defending]  which  we  possess  equally  through  their  means,  and 
according  to  their  usage  [i.e.  of  ancient,  and  especially  apostolic. 
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tive  scholar  does  now,  and,  as  our  author  shows,  had  no 
“  Johannean  problem  ”  to  deal  with. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Clement  of  Ale.vandria.  His 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  his  extensive  travels 
and  knowledge  of  the  church  “  in  Greece,  Magna  Grjecia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  East.  He  knew,  then,  what  were  the 
Gos^^els  read  by  the  whole  Christian  church  of  his  day.” 

How  is  it  with  Origen,  Clement’s  great  pupil  in  the  celebrated 
school  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  his  master,  and  became 
head  of  the  school  soon  after  the  death  of  Irenieus  at  Lyons? 
Turning  to  his  Commentary  on  John,  which  lies  before  me,  I 
read :  The  Gospels,  then,  being  four,  I  deem  the  first  fruits 

of  the  Gospels  to  be  that  which  you  ^  have  enjoined  me  to 
search  into  according  to  my  powers,  the  Gospel  of  John.”  And 
Origen,  born  about  eighty-five  years  after  John’s  death,  prob¬ 
ably  knew  every  scrap  of  early  Christian  literature  of  import¬ 
ance. 

The  following  remark  of  Drummond,  though  occurring  in 
a  different  connection,  seems  a  propos  here :  ”  That  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  should  have  the  same  set  of  Gospels  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  is 
what  we  would  expect  antecedently  to  testimony;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  when  testimony  is  forthcoming  which  points  to  this  state 
of  things,  we  see  no  occasion  to  apply  the  bludgeon  to  get  rid 
of  our  witness.” 

We  shall  now  see  that  this  testimony  is  forthcoming,  and 
that  a  powerful  effort  has  been  made  to  apply  the  bludgeon  to 
get  rid  of  the  witness. 

churches].  I  mean  the  Gospels  of  .John  and  Matthew — wnilst  that 
which  Mark  published  may  be  affirmed  to  be  Peter’s,  whose  inter¬ 
preter  Mark  was.  For  even  Luke’s  form  of  the  Gospel  men  usu¬ 
ally  ascribe  to  Paul  ”  (Tertullian,  Against  Marcion,  iv.  5). 

‘Ambrosius. 
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Even  the  heretics  of  the  second  century  bear  witness  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  as  clear  in  the  writings  of  the  enemies  of 
orthodox  Christianity  as  in  those  of  its  true  adherents.  They 
'claimed,  like  all  heretics,  to  be  the  best  Christians,  and  to  have 
a  profounder  knowledge  of  Christianity  than  others.  Assum¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  superior  knowledge  of  its  principles,  they 
took  the  name  of  Gnostics.  Adopting  a  philosophy,  or  gnosis. 
ihev  used  it  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  deep  mysteries  of 
theology,  especially  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  results.  Their 
svstems,  though  differing  among  themselves,  presented  one  fea¬ 
ture  in  common,  which  was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  agnos¬ 
ticism  of  our  time.  They  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  quoted  them  to  maintain  their  positions,  while 
our  agnostics  reject  the  Scriptures  altogether. 

Drummond  brings  out  the  evidence  of  the.  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  the  writings  of  Gnostics  with  great  force 
and  clearness.  He  cites  first  the  case  of  PtolenKcns,  one  of 
the  first  disciples  of  \  alentinus.  Ptolemceiis  uses  expressions 
in  the  first  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel  as  follows :  “  The  apostle 
affirms  that  the  fabrication  of  the  cosmos  was  his  own  [i.  e. 
the  Saviour’s],  saying,  that  all  things  were  made  through  him, 
and  without  him  w^as  nothing  made.”  ^  Ptolemaeus  calls  this 
apostle,  “  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  by  the  Valentinian 
Gnostic,  Heracleon,  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance  of  this  Gospel  at,  and  therefore  before,  his  time. 
Of  course  he  would  not  have  quoted  the  Gospel  to  sustain  his 


’  Of  the  esteem  in  which  Ptolemieus  held  the  Gospels,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  leave  us  in  no  doubt:  “  From 
the  words  of  our  SaviouT  through  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  be 
guided,  without  stumbling,  to  the  apprehension  of  things.”  The 
passages  quoted  by  him  are  all  from  the  Gospels. 
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positions,  unless  it  had  been  previously  acknowledged  as  among 
the  authoritative  Christian  Scriptures.  But,  instead  of  merely 
quoting  it,  he  writes  a  commentary  on  it,  trying  to  show  that 
it  supports  his  Gnostic  theories.  Many  considerable  extracts 
from  this  commentary  are  preserved  to  us  in  Origen’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  John,  and  in  one  of  these,  Heracleon  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  to  John  by  implication.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Origen  comments  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Heracleon  misapprehends,  saying,  that  ‘  no  one  hath 

seen  God  at  any  time,  and  the  following  words  have  been 
spoken,  not  by  the  Baptist,  but  by  the  disciple,’  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘  not  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  by  John  the  disciple.*  ” 

Drummond  remarks  on  this :  “  It  follows  that  this  distin¬ 

guished  Gnostic  accepted  the  current  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  copious  commentary  on  the  work  shows  that  it 
stood  high  in  his  estimation ;  and  the  nature  of  that  commen¬ 
tary  proves  that  he  regarded  it  as  Holy  Scripture  in  the  highest 
sense.” 

These  were  of  the  Eastern  Valentinian  school. 

Thcodotiis,  a  Western  Valentinian,  is  then  cited  as  using 
expressions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  speaking  of  it  as  the 
writing  of  the  “  Apostle.”  On  this  Gnostic  use  of  the  Gospel, 
Drummond  remarks :  “  Now  the  unhesitating  acceptance  and 
reverential  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  Johannean,  or  at  least 
apostolic,  by  two  widely  separated  schools  among  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Valentinus,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  Tertul- 
lian  was  right  in  saying  that  the  master  himself  used  the  whole 
instrument.*’ 

The  great  Cambridge  Univeisity  specialist.  Prof.  V.  H. 
Stanton,  in  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  authorship  of  the 
four  Gospels  in  his  “  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,” 
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published  in  the  same  year  (1903)  with  Drummond’s  work, 
remarks  on  this  subject,  “  The  attention  bestowed  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  St.  John  by  these  Valentinians  of  the  second 
generation  is  not  unimportant.  It  shows  strikingly  that  its 
position  must  have  been  a  firmly  established  one  before  they 
began  to  teach.’’  I  have  emphasized  these  last  words  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  common  sense  demands  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Valentinians  of  the  second  generation,  and  equally  in 
those  of  the  first.  And  though  we  have  not  the  writings  of 
Valentinus  himself,  we  have  the  unambiguous  testimony  of 
Tertullian,  that  he  used  the  whole  Gospel,  and  this  implies  that 
this  Gospel  was  already  established  in  the  confidence  of  the 
church  as  of  apostolic  authority  before  Valentinus  began  to 
teach.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  its  authority  in  the 
great  matters  discussed,  the  heresiarch,  undoubtedly,  instead  of 
weaving  his  system  into  it  by  perverse  interpretation,  would 
simply  have  set  it  aside,  and  proclaimed  his  theory  in  spite  of 
its  teachings.  It  had  evidently  become  firmly  established  as  a 
sacred  and  authoritative  writing  accepted  by  the  Christian 
church  before  he  began  to  teach. 

Another  celebrated  Gnostic,  somewhat  earlier  than  Valenti¬ 
nus,  is  represented  by  Hippolytus,  as  quoting  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.^  Basilides  is  quoted  as  using  the  words  of  John  i.  9  (  to 
(Pan  TO  a\r)6iv6v.,  etc.),  and  also  John  ii.  5  (outto)  ijxei  rj  apa  p>ov)y 
and  as  saying  that  these  are  “  in  the  Gospels  ”  ( Ii/  Tot?  euayye- 
Xion).  Basilides  flourished  from  117  to  138,  and  was  proba¬ 
bly  well  advanced  in  age  when  he  became  well  known  at  the 
first  date,  as  his  son  Isidorus  was  old  enough  to  be  associated 
with  him  as  a  propagandist  of  his  Gnosticism,  and  also  because 
he,  at  least,  claimed  to  have  been  instructed  by  Glaucias,  the 
“  interpreter  ”  of  Peter,  and  even  to  have  received  secret  com- 
’  See  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  vii.  27. 
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munications  from  Matthias,  the  successor  to  the  vacated  apos- 
tolate  of  Judas.  Even  if  vve  are  to  supi>ose  these  claims  to 
have  Ijeen  doubtful,  or  even  false,  they  must  have  been  not  in¬ 
credible  to  the  men  of  his  time,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  make  them ;  and  this  indicates  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  such  communications  with  men  of  the  apostolic  age  were 
possible.  These  utterances  of  Hasilides  are  therefore  dated  as 
early  as  125  a.d. 


The  fact  of  this  early  quotation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  so 
perfectly  destroys  the  foundations  of  the  Tiibingen  theory  of 
the  late  origin  of  this  Gospel,  that  it  aroused  all  the  energies 
and  ingenuities  of  the  adherents  of  that  school  to  explain  away 
the  evidence.  They  claimed  that  Hipix>lytus  quoted,  not  the 
words  of  Hasilides,  but  those  of  his  followers,  and  that  thus 
the  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  may  be  brought 
down  to  a  later  date.  Drummond  meets  this  claim  with  very 
stubborn  facts,  and  demolishes  it.  One  is,  that,  throughout, 
Hippolytus  uses  the  word  “  he  says,”  showing  that  one 

particular  author  is  quoted.  Another  is,  that  Hippolytus  accuses 
Hasilides  of  falsely  representing  the  teaching  of  Matthias. 
Still  another  is,  that,  in  both  the  introduction  and  the  con- 

I 

elusion,  Hippolytus  says,  that  it  is  Hasilides  whom  he  is  com¬ 
batting.  He  closes  with  such  words  as  these :  Havla  fiev  ianv 
a  Kal  Ba(ri\€iBr}<{  fivdevei^  “  These  are  the  fables  which  Basil- 
ides  tells.” 


“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  from 
this  evidence  is  that  the  extracts  which  Hippolytus  brings 
before  us  were  taken  from  a  work  by  Hasilides  himself.”  This 
does  indeed  seem  a  reasonable  conclusion,  for  Hippolytus  be¬ 
gins  his  fifth  book  by  saying,  BacriXeiBr}^  Be  koX  auro?  \€7e/, 
“  Hasileides  himself  says.” 
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*  The  personal  authorship  of  Basilicles  is  about  as  thoroughly 
settled  as  human  speech  can  settle  it.^ 

Hippolytus  quotes  the  author  as  saying,  that  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  are  “  in  the  Gospels  ” ;  so  that,  then,  John’s 
was  recognized  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  earlier  Gospels. 

That  Hippolytus  could  have  quoted  the  words  of  Basilides 
is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  contemporary,  quotes 
from  the  “  Exegetica  ”  of  Basilides,  and,  as  Drummond  tells 
us,  brings  many  arguments  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  he  puts  on  the  passages  which  he  quotes. 

Since  this  one  fact,  that  the  Gnostic,  Basilides,  about  125 
A.a,  used  the  Gospel  of  John  as  one  of  the  Gospels,  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  efforts  of  the  destructive  critics  to  discredit  it  arc 
seen  to  be  utterly  futile.  He  would  never  have  quoted  it  thus 
if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Giristian  church,  even  at  this  early  date.  The  bludgeon 
has  failed  to  silence  the  witness. 

Less  definite,  but  not  to  be  despised,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
’Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  probably  the  greatest  biblical  critic  America 
has  produced,  makes  the  following  remark,  the  justness  of  which 
few  will  dispute:  “Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  were 
living  [at  the  time  Basilides  wrote]  who  had  known  the  Apostle 
John.  The  question  whether  the  beloved  disciple  had  committed 
to  writing  his  recollections  of  his  Master’s  life  and  teaching  was 
one  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  fact  of  the  reception  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  his  w’ork  at  so  early  a  date  by  parties  so  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  proves  that  the  evidence  of  its  genuineness 
was  decisive”  (Critical  Essays,  p.  91). 

Of  one  of  the  passages  of  John’s  Gospel  quoted  by  Basilides, 
“That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,”  it  has  been  remarked,  even  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  these  are  not  words  of  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  have  come 
from  any  of  traditionary  “logia”  (Ood  and  the  Bible). 

As  he  quotes,  or  distinctly  refers  to,  other  passages  of  John’s 
Gospel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  quoted  from  it,  and 
no  other  source. 
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Ophites,  or  Naaseni,  as  presented  by  Hippolytus.  It  is  less 
definite,  because  he  does  not  name  the  author  or  authors  whom 
he  quotes ;  but  he  represents  them  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Ba- 
silidians  and  Valentinians,  and  as  the  earliest  Gnostics,  having 
their  origin  from  Simon,  the  Sorcerer.  The  natural  inference 
is,  that  the  extended  extract — some  two  pages — which  he 
quotes,  is  a  very  early  writing  of  the  second  century.  In  this 
single  extract,  we  find  quoted  several  passages  from  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John.  Such  passages  as  John  x.  34;  iii.  G;  i.  3,  4;  ii. 
1-11 ;  vi.  53 ;  V.  37 ;  X.  9 ;  vi.  44  are  quoted  from  this  Ophite 
document. 

Drummond’s  conclusion,  after  viewing  the  whole  field  of 
Gnostic  quotation,  is ;  “  That  not  only  the  Catholic  churcli 

[as  he  calls  the  Christian  church],  scattered  throughout  so 
many  lands,  but  such  diverse  schools  of  heretics  in  the  East 
and  West,  who  were  so  glad  to  pierce  every  weak  place  in  the 
Catholic  armor,  should  agree  to  accept  as  apostolic  a  work 
which  was  first  published  in  the  very  heart  of  their  controver¬ 
sies,  is  not  easily  believed.”  On  such  a  supposition,  “by  a 
tacit  conspiracy  between  inveterate  foes  a  most  damaging  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  buried  in  eternal  oblivion ;  and  the  opposing 
armies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  agreed  to  respect  as  ancient 
what  they  knew  to  be  modem.  The  general  probabilities  of 
the  case,  then,  support  the  conclusion  that  we  have  reached 
by  an  examination  of  details,  that  the  Gospel  is  older  than  the 
Gnostic  controversies,  and  was  securely  established  in  the  re¬ 
spect  of  Christians  before  the  serious  divisions  in  the  church 
began.” 

It  will  be  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  look  these  facts  square¬ 
ly  in  the  face,  and  deny  the  r^sonableness  of  this  conclusion. 

Another  quotation  from  Drummond  here  will,  I  trust,  be 
pardoned :  “  That  the  Christians  should  have  a  set  of  docu- 
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nients  which  they  regarded  as  apostolic,  and  on  which  they 
based  their  religion,  and  should  incorporate  with  these,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  apostolic,  another  work  which  no  one  had  heard  or 
for  fifty  years  after  the  last  apostle  was  in  his  grave,  and  should 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  as  to  its  late  appearance,  and 
this,  not  in  one  country,  but  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact  , 
which  would  need  a  very  remarkable  attestation  to  compel  us 
to  accept  it.” 

As  we  have  seen,  and  will  see  further,  the  “  attestation  ”  is 
all  the  other  way. 

This  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  by  the  Gnostics  from  135 
A.D.,  and  probably  earlier,  on  through  the  second  century,  and 
the  evidence  at  its  close  from  Irenieus,  Tertullian,  and  Clem¬ 
ent,  that  the  four  Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  the  authorita¬ 
tive  records  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  are  abundant  and  cumulative 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  second  century,  and  of  its  Johannean  authorship. 
Few  books  of  the  same  age  present  such  an  array  of  testimo¬ 
nies  of  their  date  and  authorship  as  we  have  already  consid¬ 
ered  ;  and  not  all  have  been  brought  into  view.  In  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  book  so  well  attested,  no  question  of  authorship 
or  date  would  be  raised.  But  there  are  still  clearer  evidences 
of  the  early  existence  of  the  book,  and  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
church. 

Recent  discoveries  have  brought  into  very  clear  light  the 
testimony  of  two  men, — both  learned  Greek  philosophers,  both 
probably  of  Grecian  parentage,  though  one  of  them  was  born 
at  Sychar  in  Samaria,  and  the  other  in  Assyria.  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  and  Tatian  met  in  Rome,  and  Justin,  who  had  long  been 
there,  brought  Tatian,  the  traveler  and  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  about  150 
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A.D.  The  writings  of  these  two  men,  which  are  still  preser\’ed 
one  of  them  having  been  discovered  in  an  Arabic  translation 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  stand  among  the  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  early  and  universal  acceptance  by  the  church  of 
the  four  Gospels,  and  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  apocryphal, 
so-called.  Gospels. 

It  is,  happily,  unnecessary  to  follow  Drummond’s  extended 
argument  to  prove  that  Justin  had  all  our  four  Gospels.  Xo 
open-minded  reader  can  doubt  this  if  he  will  simply  read  his 
two  “Apologies  ”  and  his  “  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew.” 
Justin’s  use  of  our  Saviour’s  words  to  Nicodemus  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  new  birth,'  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
proof  that  Justin  had  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  of  his  estimate  of 
it  as  one  of  the  sacred  “  Xlemoirs  of  the  Apostles  ’’ ;  but  they  do 
not  stand  alone.  These  writings  are  full  of  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions  for  which  no  source  can  be  found  but  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  itself.  So  abundant  are  these  proofs  of  his  use  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  that  some  seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  all 
who  have  written  about  them.*  For  instance,  when  one  reads 
the  sixtieth  chapter  of  the  First  Apology and  finds  Justin  rep¬ 
resenting  the  serpent  raised  b\'  Moses  on  a  cross,  it  seems  very 
natural  to  ask,  how  this  lifting  of  the  serpent  became  connected 
in  Justin’s  mind,  or  that  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
with  the  cross  ?  The  only  rational  answer  is  that  they  had  read 
John  iii.  14,  “  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.”  But,  as  I  have  said,  no 
discussion  is  necessary  here,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
the  two  Arabic  copies  of  the  “  Diatessaron,”  or  “  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels,”  of  Tatian — which  Watkins,  in  his  Bampton 

’Apology,  61. 

*  I  find  V.  H.  Stanton,  Oxford,  an  exception,  and  our  author,  also, 
cites  this  passage. 

’Same  view  in  Dialogue,  91,  94,  131. 
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Lecture,  has  called  “  the  key  to  Justin.”  If  Tatian,  the  pupil 
of  Justin,  had  the  four  Gospels,  we  need  not  argue  to  prove 
that  Justin,  his  teacher,  had  them.  It  is  certain  that  Tatian  had 
them,  for  they  all  appear  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 

_ ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  Gosj)el  of  John  being  used  in 

making  up  this  “  Diatessaron  ” — all  of  it,  except  the  four  per 
cent  of  which  the  other  three  Gospels  furnished  duplicates. 
That  he  had  the  Fourth  Gospel  during  the  lifetime  of  Justin, 
too,  is  evident,  for  he  quotes  it  in  his  “  Oration  to  the  Greeks,” 
written  about  153  a.d. 

It  is  altogether  probable,  too,  that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian 
was  prepared,  at  least  in  part,  while  he  was  associated  with 
Justin,  as  such  scholars  as  Harnack  and  McGiffert  think — and 
it  is,  at  least,  not  improbable  that  it  was  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  Justin.  Certain  combinations  of  the  Gospel  in 
Justin’s  quotations  have  suggested  the  probability  of  this. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin, 
should  have  had  the  Four  Gospels  in  their  entirety,  and  that  he 
should  have  so  carefully  and  laboriously  wrought  them  into  a 
continuous  narrative  for  the  use  of  the  church,  if  they  had  not 
been  long  and  fully  accredited  by  the  church  as  “  the  Gospels,” 
“the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,”  as  Justin  denominates  them. 

The  testimony  of  both  Theodoret  and  Rabbula  shows  us  that 
the  “  Diatessaron  ”  continued  to  be  extensively  used  in  the 
Syrian  churches  even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

To  gain  full  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  open-minded  and  unsophisticated  inquirer  has  no  need 
to  go  to  any  modern  discussions  of  Christian  apologetics.  The 
Apologies  of  Justin  and  his  Dialogpie,  together  with  the  Dia¬ 
tessaron  of  Tatian,  present  the  facts  so  plainly  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  if  he  only  have  honest  eyes  to  see  the  facts. 
Drummond  has  a  most  able  discussion  of  these  evidences ;  but 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  248.  11 
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no  arguments  are  so  absolutely  convincing,  to  judge  from  my 
own  experience,  as  the  simple  reading  of  the  works  for  our¬ 
selves.^ 

The  variety  of  evidences  for  the  Johannean  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certainly  amply  sufficient  to  establish  it 
beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  but  unreasonable  cavils  have  been 
broached,  and,  as  if  to  meet  them,  what  may  seem  even  super¬ 
fluous  evidences  have  been  providentially  furnished.  A  still 
later  discovery  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  is  now  in  our 
hands.  Drummond  does  not  make  the  use  of  this  which  one 
would  expect.  The  Lewis  Syriac  Palimpsest,  discovered  at 
Mount  Sinai,  is  mentioned,  indeed,  but  its  value  as  a  witness 
for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  in¬ 
sisted  on,  perhaps,  because  it  seemed  to  him  unnecessary,  or 
perhaps,  because  the  full  discussion  which  has  practically 
settled  the  question  of  the  evidence  in  the  palimpsest  of  the 
existence  of  a  text  older  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  had  not 
been  published  when  he  wrote. 

A  very  searching  examination  of  the  discussions  of  Zahn, 
Burkitt,  Hjelt,  and  Guilliam  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Re- 
view  (London),  for  April,  1003,  presents  the  conclusion, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  finality,  that  the  ages  of  the 
four  Syriac  texts  of  the  four  Gospels  stand  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Lewis  Palimpsest;  (2)  Diatessaron;  (3)  Cure- 
tonian;  (4)  Peshitta. 

’  There  is  little  danger  of  overrating  the  evidence  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Indeed,  no  summary  of  the  varied  testimonies  can  give 
the  impression  which  one  gets  by  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
literature  of  the  second  century  in  which  occur  quotations  from 
and  references  to  this  Gospel,  while  in  some  instances,  while  there 
may  be  no  accurate  quotation  and  no  direct  reference  to  a  particu 
lar  passage,  the  writing  is  seen  to  be  saturated  with  Johannine 
thought  and  enriched  with  Johannine  words  and  expressions.  No 
description  of  Niagara  gives  quite  the  impression  gained  from 
seeing  it. 
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In  the  Lewis  palimpsest,  we  have  the  four  Gospels  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lost  leaves  of  the  manuscript,  and  some 
undecipherable  words  and  phrases.  That  the  text  represented 
bv  this  manuscript  is  older  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  omission  of  some  passages  which  the  oldest 
Greek  manuscripts  omit ;  but  the  clearest  indications  of  the  su¬ 
perior  age  of  the  Lewis  palimpsest  consist  in  the  peculiar  read¬ 
ings  of  the  latter,  found  in  the  Diatessaron,  which  indicate  that 
it  was  composed  from  the  old  Syriac  text,  of  which  the  palimp¬ 
sest  Is  considered  the  oldest  extant  representative.  Now,  if, 
back  of  the  Diatessaron,  there  is  a  Syriac  text  of  the  four 
Gospels  complete,  gathered  together,  and  arranged  as  we  have 
them  in  our  Bibles  to-day,  already  translated  into  Syriac  for 
the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  before  the  Harmony  of  Tatian 
was  prepared,  the  indication  is,  that  the  Greek  originals  must 
have  been  in  use  at  a  considerably  earlier  period  still. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  argument  of  high  probability 
only.  This  is  acknowledged;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  arguments  for  the  date  and  authorship  of  an  ancient  book 
are  of  the  same  character.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  impossible,  and 
there  can  be  no  testimony  of  living  witnesses.  But  while  one 
particular  witness  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  only  give  a  high  degree  of  probability,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  force  of  all  combined  gives  practical  certainty.  Many 
rays  of  light  come  from  many  directions,  and  all  focus  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

From  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Lewis  palimpsest  w^e  see,  too, 
that  the  text  was  not  in  the  process  of  evolution,  but  was  as 
complete  as  in  our  text  of  the  Gospels  as  determined  by  mod¬ 
ern  textual  criticism  from  thousands  of  Greek  manuscripts. 

It  seems  proper,  in  concluding  this  survey  of  what  must  be 
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recognized  as  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  call  attention  to  one  fact 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  disregarded — the  in¬ 
estimable  importance  of  the  book.  It  is  a  Gospel,  containing 
accounts  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  teachings,  and  atoning  death. 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  book,  whose  origin  and  genuineness 
might  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance,  but  one 
whose  matter  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  every  individual 
that  it  could  never  have  been  accepted  as  equal  in  authority 
with  the  three  earlier  Gospels  by  the  whole  Christian  church 
if  there  had  been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Apostle  John,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed  from  the  first. 
But  we  find  Irenieus,  who  was  born  probably  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  apostle’s  death  (Zahn),  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  a  younger  con¬ 
temporary,  speaking  of  it  as  having  just  the  same  position  as 
the  other  three  Gospels  as  the  basis  of  the  church’s  faith. 
Justin’s  Apologies  and  Dialogue  could  not  have  been  written 
without  it,  and  w«  find  the  heretics  of  the  second  century,  some 
of  them  younger  contemporaries  of  John  himself,  treating  it 
as  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  just  the  same  way,  while  we  see 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  its  present  completeness  from  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  in  the  Diatessaron  and  the 
Lewis  Sinaitic  Palimpsest.  We  may  smile  at  Irenseus’  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  necessity  of  having  four  Gospels ;  yet  his  picture 
of  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  truth  resting  on  the  four 
pillars,  the  four  Gospels,  must  impress  every  one  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  Gospel,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  false  one 
being  accepted  by  the  whole  church. 

If  the  Apostle  John  had  not  died,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  mistake  of  some,  had,  like  the  fictitious  Wandering  Jew, 
come  down  through  all  the  centuries  to  our  own,  it  is  hard  to 
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imagine  with  what  emotions  we  should  have  listened  to  his 
reminiscences  of  that  one  on  whose  breast  he  leaned  at  the  last 
supper.  Could  w^e  actually  hear  from  his  own  lips  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Person,  w'ith  whom  he  had  such  intimate  associations,  of 
whom  he  could  say,  “  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
onlv  begotten  of  the  Father,”  could  even  say,  “  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  ....  that 
which  w'e  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,” — we  could 
hardly  fail  to  feel  a  strange  thrill.  As  we  realized  the  truth  of 
the  momentous  announcement,  “  The  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  life, 
the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifest¬ 
ed  unto  us,”  we  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  is 
something  more  than  we  had  ever  before  imagined. 

And  now,  since,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  we  have  the 
written  words  of  John,  should  they  not  affect  us  in  the  same 
way  ? 

The  discussion  of  Drummond’s  presentation  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
fresh  and,  in  every  way,  admirable,  as  it  is,  cannot  be  included 
in  this  review.  The  reader’s  patience  has  been  already  too 
much  trespassed  on.  Neither  can  his  account  of  the  “  charac¬ 
ter  ”  of  the  Gospel  be  referred  to,  except  in  again  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  proof  of  the  “  authorship  ”  is  all 
the  more  impressive  as  coming  from  one  who  holds  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  view  of  the  “  character  ”  of  the  Gospel — one,  too,  w'ho, 
while  he  continues  to  hold  the  theological  views  of  his  revered 
predecessors,  Martineau  and  Taylor,  is,  by  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  constrained  to  differ  from  them  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON  MAN.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  A.  BLAISDELL. 

With  what  an  imperial  and  universal  completeness  the 
Book  of  Books  is  subduing  the  world !  Even  language  itself 
is  only  a  servant  of  the  Message.  Through  long  centuries  and 
vast  ranges  of  toil  a  race  slowly  and  painfully  fashions  its 
speech ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  work  accomplished  than  that 
speech  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the  Tidings.  To  the  Gospel  it 
issues  only  as  a  new  access  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Then  some¬ 
times  the  Book,  like  a  great  strategist,  turns  back  for  a  moment, 
after  generations  of  apparent  rule,  to  complete  more  absolutely 
its  dominion  over  territory  which  it  has  held  historically,  and 
to  subdue  more  wholly  unto  its  service  some  local  or  class  dia¬ 
lect  which  the  passing  years  have  produced  within  the  bounds 
of  the  larger  language.  And  so  the  Word  has  its  way  and 
nK)ves  onward  to  the  day  when  it  shall  have  found  lodgment 
among  all  tribes  and  on  all  tongues. 

It  is  with  such  appreciation  of  the  deeper  meanings  that  one 
opens  the  comely  and  convenient  volume  which  completes  the 
“  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.”  English  has  long  been 
conquered  territory  to  the  Good  News;  or,  to  use  another  fig¬ 
ure,  it  has  long  been  a  chosen  vessel ;  it  is  half  a  millennium 
since  the  pioneer  days  of  Wyclif,  and  the  English  Bible  has 

*  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  .  A  translation  into  mod¬ 
ern  Ehiglish  by  a  company  of  about  twenty  scholars,  representing 
the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  Revised  Edition. 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
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had  a  mighty  history.  But  there  has  Ix'en  growing  up  a  now 
language  within  the  English  language.  The  conunon  man, 
coming  gradually  to  his  own,  has  been  coining  his  new  speech. 
Tvndale  and  Coverdale  would  hardly  understand  him,  and  he 
would  not  understand  them,  were  it  not  for  this  same  Bible, 
which  has  held  the  two  distant  and  divergent  ages  from  abso¬ 
lute  separation.  And  now  that  this  common  man  is  coming  ti> 
be  the  moving  spirit  in  English  and  American  civilization  it  1h‘- 
comes  one  of  the  notable  missionary  efforts  of  our  day  to  reach 
his  ear,  and  through  his  ear  his  heart,  with  such  a  phrasing  of 
the  gospel  as  shall  be  its  own  best  interpretation.  This  is  the 
significant  enterprise  to  which  a  little  company  of  h'nglish 
scholars  set  themselves  some  years  ago.  Both  the  effort  and 
tlie  result  are  deeply  interesting  to  any  man  who  keeps  his  ear 
to  the  deeper  movements  of  Christianity. 

Like  many  to  whom  the  work  itself  has  been  the  best  re¬ 
ward,  these  workmen  have  chosen  to  be  unnamed.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  greater  biblical  scholarship.  How  many 
of  the  makers  of  the  Bible,  from  the  aixistolic  day  down,  have 
wrought  in  that  absolute  lack  of  self-consciousness  which  is 
begotten  of  the  greatness  of  the  service !  Through  the  long 
years  which  the  task  has  occupied,  these  workers  have  kept 
tl>emselves  well  in  the  back-ground,  and  their  work  well  to  the 
fore.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  initiating  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  effort  came  from  that  great  Englishman,  William 
T.  Stead.  One  can  readily  believe  this,  for  the  undertaking  is 
so  evidently  in  line  with  the  character  of  that  man,  whose  life 
principle  it  has  been  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  sjK-ak  his 
word  in  such  Anglo-Saxon  that  the  commonest  ear  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  Doubtless  the  ancmynious  character  of  the  work  has 
shielded  the  authors  from  the  vexation  of  much  useless  intru¬ 
sion  and  valueless  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  l>o 
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remembered  that  scholarship  values  a  signature  increasingly, 
not  only  as  a  testimonial  of  the  correctness  of  the  product,  but 
also  as  giving  important  information  as  to  the  point  of  view  as¬ 
sumed. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  know  that  the  enterprise  has  been  in 
large  measure  successful,  and  that  this  success  has  encouraged 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  into  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  might  easily  fear  that  this  translation  would  become  sim¬ 
ply  the  tool  of  the  expert,  as  furnishing  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  with  other  versions.  There  is  considerable  question 
whether  the  common  man  does  not  rather  delight  to  associate 
his  religious  life  with  an  apartness  which  he  loves  to  have  em¬ 
phasized  in  language  and  formi.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
know  that  in  considerable  measure  this  version  is  getting  access 
to  the  country  districts  and  to  the  men  of  common  speech.  The 
original  edition  was  ten  years  in  preparation.  Issued  then  in 
three  volumes,  it  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  copies,  and  now, 
after  three  years  of  revision,  the  final  edition,  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  is  already  having  a  phenomenal  sale  both  in  town  and 
open  country.  With  this  measure  of  general  interest  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  a  like  effort  should  be  pushed  in  the  Old  Testament — 
a  more  difficult  region  to  develop.  A  few  months  will  probably 
see  the  publication  of  a  tentative  Old  Testament.  The  apparent 
success  of  this  attempt  to  reach  the  common  ear  must  therefore 
be  of  great  interest  to  a  Christianity  which  at  this  moment  is 
so  vitally  concerned  for  an  approach  to  the  masses.  Has  it 
not  some  imix)rtant  lessons  to  teach  us? 

lieyond  the  matter  of  its  actual  touch  upon  people,  there  re¬ 
mains.  for  the  critic,  the  question  of  the  real  excellence  of  this 
version ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  effort  of  the  transla¬ 
tors  has  been  th.at  of  clothing  the  Xew  Testair.ent  in  the  speech 
of  the  day,  one^  is  specially  interested  to  measure  the  resultant 
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En«^Iish  style,  and  to  estimate  its  approach  to  the  ideal.  It  is 
true  that  the  v'ersion  might  fail  of  being  a  great  critical  success, 
and  vet  achieve  well  this  important  end.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  effort  to  be  simple 
and  direct  has  given  a  certain  boldness  and  liberty  which  often 
evidently  strikes  nearer  the  real  meaning  than  is  possible  to 
one  who  is  limited  by  what  has  been  held  to  be  exact  grammat¬ 
ical  usage.  Above  grammar  is  sense.  The  necessary  postulate 
of  these  translators  is  that  the  words  carried  a  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  hearer,  and  that  this  sense  was  made  plain  by  the  con¬ 
text  rather  than  by  any  exact  balancing  of  grammar.  It  has 
not  been  enough  appreciated  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  an 
exercise  in  Greek  prose,  where  words  have  identical  equiva¬ 
lents,^  and  the  kai  is  always  kai,  but  that  it  is  first  of  all  the 
hot  and  hurried  rush  of  great  souls  in  their  campaign  of  eager¬ 
ness  to  convey  a  noble  contagion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  man  of  purpose,  and  the  man  who  is  in  spiritual  kinship 
with  the  purpose  behind  the  Scriptures,  who  is  the  only  true 
biblical  interpreter.  This  may  be  scholastic  heresy ;  it  is  actual 
fact. 

But  back  to  the  style.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  one’s  self  free  from  those  forms 
of  expression  which  the  older  versions  have  impressed  upon 
us  so  deeply.  Even  when  we  think  we  have  absolutely, aban¬ 
doned  the  past,  we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  speaking  its 

’  Dr,  Weymouth  quotes  approvingly  from  Bishop  Welldon’s 
“Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle”:  “I  have  deliberately  reject¬ 
ed  the  principle  of  trying  to  translate  the  same  Greek  word  by  the 
same  word  in  English,  and  where  circumstances  seem  to  call  for 
it  I  have  sometimes  used  two  English  words  to  represent  one  word 
of  the  Greek.”  Dr.  Weymouith  adds:  “  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  see  men  of  high  ability  and  undoubted  scholarship  toil  and  strug¬ 
gle  at  translation  under  a  needless  restriction  to  literality,  as  in 
intellectual  handcuffs  and  fetters  w'hen  they  might  with  advantage 
snap  the  bonds  and  fling  them  away.” 
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language,  and  declaring  ourselves  in  the  phraseology  of  1611. 
Take  the  opening  verses  of  the  Acts.  What  Englishman,  un¬ 
less  he  had  the  echo  of  the  King  James  Version  in  his  ear, 
would  write  as  do  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  translators,  ‘‘The 
first  account  which  I  drew  up,  Theophilus,  dealt  with  all 
that  Jesus  did  and  taught  from  the  very  first  down  to  that  day 
on  which  he  was  taken  up  to  Heaven,  after  he  had,  by  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  instruction  to  the  Apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen  ” !  This  is  indeed  better  than  the  form  given  in 
the  tentative  edition.  But  it  is  the  involved  structure  of  the 
Old  Version,  with  the  added  complication  of  a  parted  verb.  The 
“  Modern  Speech  New  Testament  ”  (Weymouth’s  translation) 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has  suceeded  better  in  shaking 
itself  free  from  its  memories,  and  we  get  at  least  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  natural  and  orderly  expression :  “  Aly  former 
narrative,  Theophilus,  dealt  with  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught 
as  a  beginning,  down  to  the  day  on  which,  after  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Ap>cstles  whom  He  had 
chosen.  He  was  taken  up  to  Heaven.”  All  this  suggests  that 
twentieth-century  words  are  no  more  necessary  than  a  twenti¬ 
eth-century  order  in  the  phrasing.  The  classical  scholar  often 
loses  his  sense  of  the  native  English  sentence-order  when  he 
preserves  his  English  wording.  Still  the  “  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament  ”  has  made  distinct  gain  here,  and  one  needs 
only  a  casual  illustration  to  realize  in  what  a  foreign  world  he 
has  been  contentedly  living.  The  King  James  Version  (Acts 
i.  12)  reads:  “Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  w'hich  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day’s 
journey.”  The  “Twentieth  Century”  (tentative  edition)  sub¬ 
stituted  :  “  Then  the  Apostles  returned  from  the  hill  called 

Olivet  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city.’’  In  the  “  Twentieth  Century  Revised  ”  there  is  still 
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farther  improvement :  “  Then  the  Apostles  returned  to  Jeru¬ 

salem  from  the  hill  called  Olivet,  which  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  city.”  It  is  interesting  to  put  beside  this 
Weymouth’s  anglicizing  of  this  simple  passage :  “  Then  they 

returned  to  Jenisalem  from  the  mountain  called  the  Oliveyard, 
which  is  near  Jerusalem,  about  a  mile  off.”  All  this  is  distinct¬ 
ly  in  the  right  direction. 

As  for  the  verbal  colloquialisms,  the  revision  of  the  “  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  ”  shows  distinctly  a  conservative  reaction  from 
its  earlier  tendencies.  The  tentative  edition  often  descended  to 
the  undignified,  sometimes  to  the  amusing.  Not  infrequently 
the  changes  seemed  really  unnecessary.  But  the  revision  has 
considerably  removed  these  defects.  There  are  comparatively 
few  words  employed  which  do  not  bear  worthily  the  burden  of 
their  high  and  holy  message.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
in  many  points  this  effort  has  purified  itself.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  attention  was  called  to  some  of  these  infelicities  by  the 
striking  series  of  articles  on  biblical  translations  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^  At  any  rate,  “  Our  cap¬ 
tain  Cornelius  ”  reappears  instead  of  “  Captain  Cornelius.” 
“  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  dates  ”  becomes  “  It  is 
not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  hours.”  “  The  Doings  of  the 
Apostles  (commonly  called  ‘the  Acts’)”  appears  again  as 
“  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  ”  When  they  got  there  ”  is  now 
“  when  they  reached  Jerusalem.”  “  Yielding  thirty,  sixty,  and 
a  hundred  times  as  much  ”  is  dignified  again  into  “  thirty,  six¬ 
ty,  and  a  hundred  fold.”  Herod  is  again  a  fox,  whereas  he  was 
a  vixen.  Peter’s  mother-in-law  was  tentatively  “  down  ”  wdth 
a  fever ;  she  is  now  ”  prostrate.”  According  to  Matthew^  she 

^  Special  attention  should  be  called  to  this  suggestive  series  oJ 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vols.  lix.-lxi.), 
by  Prof.  H.  M.  Whitney. 
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“  rose,”  though  unfortunately,  according  to  Luke,  she  still  “  got 
up.”  In  the  tentative  edition  the  council  of  Heaven  is  com¬ 
posed  of  senators ;  now  they  are  councillors.  It  is  evident  that 
these  conservatisms  are  a  decided  gain. 

There  are  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  seem 
to  find  their  only  true  expression  in  the  stately  diction  of  the 
more  ancient  English.  Like  a  cathedral  which  the  centuries 
have  glorified  and  hallowed,  these  words  of  the  earlier  speech 
deepen  the  impressions,  and  add  the  atmosphere,  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  and  the  eternal.  In  them  one  worships  best.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  these  passages  as  worthily  clothed  in  any  speech 
that  is  not  sanctified  by  something  that  dwells  apart  from  the 
ordinary.  We  turn  the  leaves  toward  these  passages  with  hesi¬ 
tation.  In  them  is  the  supreme  test.  We  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  certain  places  where,  for  the  great  multitude, 
mystery  and  majesty  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  absolute 
way.  We  cannot  know ;  we  can  only  feel.  Doubtless  the 
translators  felt  this.  They  have  touched  these  passages  rever¬ 
ently — the  last  supper,  the  passion,  the  new  morning  in  the 
garden,  the  serenities  and  timelessness  of  the  church  victor¬ 
ious.  In  these  great  passages  there  is  good  success. 

“  I  heard,  too,  the  number  of  those  who  bad  been  sealed.  It  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand;  and  they  were  from  every 
tribe  of  the  Israelites.  .  .  .  After  this,  in  my  vision,  I  saw  a  vast 
throng  which  no  man  could  number,  of  men  from  every  nation  and 
of  all  tribes  and  peoples,  and  languages.  They  stood  in  front  of  the 
throne  and  in  front  of  the  Lamb,  robed  in. white,  holding  palm 
branches  in  their  hands  and  they  are  crying  in  a  loud  voice — 

‘  Salvation  be  ascribed  to  our 
God  who  is  seated  on  his  throne 
and  to  the  Lamb.’ 

And  all  the  angels  were  standing  round  the  throne  and  the  Coun¬ 
cillors  and  the  four  Creatures  and  they  prostrated  themselves  on 
their  faces.  .  .  .  Then  one  of  the  Councillors  turned  to  me  and  said 
‘  who  are  these  who  are  robed  in  white?  and  whence  did  they 
come?’ 
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“  ‘  My  Lord,’  I  answered,  ‘  it  is  you  who  know.’ 

“'These,’  he  said,  ‘are  they  who  came  through  the  Great  Perse¬ 
cution;  they  washed  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  are 
serving  him  day  and  night  in  his  Temple;  and  he  who  is  seated  on 
the  throne  will  shelter  them.  Never  again  shall  they  be  hungry, 
never  again  shall  they  be  thirsty,  nor  shall  the  sun  smite  upon 
them,  nor  any  scorching  heat;  for  the  Lamb  that  stands  in  the 
space  before  the  throne  will  be  their  shepherd,  and  will  lead  them 
to  life-giving  springs  of  water;  and  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.’  ” 

There  is  certainly  nothing  here  that  is  unworthy  of  the 
great  Theme,  and  there  are  some  flashes  of  light.  On  the 
whole,  the  translators  have  gone  far  toward  accomplishing 
their  announced  purpose  in  this  matter  of  style.  They  have 
made  a  long  march  toward  the  world’s  way  of  speaking,  while, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  loyal  to  the  uplift  of  their  message. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  criticisms,  but  rather  that 
the  task  is  large.  There  can  l)c  many  failures  and  yet  real 
success.  As  an  example,  we  think  there  would  be  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  word  “  discarnate  ”  (2  Cor.  v.  3).  This  is 
not  m.odern  in  any  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the 
most  extreme  case  we  have  noted. 

To  turn  now  to  such  matters  of  translation  as  are  apart  from 
style,  it  is  evident  that  here  one  faces  an  unlimited  opportunity 
for  difference  and  debate.  What  a  battle-ground  the  Greek 
Testament  has  been !  How  many  conflicts  of  great  linguistic 
gladiators  it  has  seen !  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
method  by  which  these  “  twenty  scholars,  representing  the  ^ 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  church,”  adjusted  all 
those  historic  difficulties  over  which  the  centuries  have  con¬ 
tended.  The  result,  however,  if  we  would  be  fair  to  it,  must 
be  estimated  with  a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  aim  as  set 
forth  by  the  translators.  The  book  is  not  a  revision,  but  a 

’  Italics  ours. 
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translation  de  noz’o.  It  is  not  a  paraphrase,  it  is  yet  more  than 
a  verbal  translatioij ;  so  the  preface  informs  us.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  our  stand  on  this  delicate  line  of  differentiation.  We 
shall  not  always  agree  that  a  judicious  attitude  is  maintained 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  discontinuance  of  the  marginal  readings  where  there  is 
real  uncertainty.  Every  reader  is  entitled  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  situation  as  it  really  exists ;  the  less  access  he  has  to 
the  original,  and  the  more  he  is  limited  to  “modern  English," 
so  much  the  more  is  he  entitled  to  have  the  true  possibilities  of 
the  case  made  clear  to  him.  Marginal  reference  of  other  sorts 
may  be  useful ;  this  is  essential.  Historically  the  difference  re¬ 
garding  Paul’s  reference  to  his  second  visit  to  Corinth  is  im¬ 
portant  (2  Cor.  xiii.  2),  and  should  be  made  clear.  Morally 
there  is  a  difference  between  “  adulterating  ”  God’s  message 
and  “making  profit”  (T.  C.)  out  of  it  (2  Cor.  ii.  17).  And 
theologically,  whatever  section  of  the  church  we  represent,  it 
is  cavalier  to  dismiss  BiKaioo)  as  “  pronouncing  righteous.” 

In  the  matter  of  translation,  as  of  diction,  the  revised  edition 
shows  some  conservative  notes  as  compared  with  the  tentative 
edition.  To  be  happy  was  the  reward  pronounced  by  the  beati¬ 
tudes  ;  it  is  now  again  to  be  blessed.  An  interesting  change  of 
mind  appears  also  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  where  the  marital  relations 
which  befit  the  “Presiding  Officer  in  the  Church”  have  made 
a  theme  of  such  long  and  sharp  difference.  The  exact  trans¬ 
lation  would  seem  to  be  as  the  American  Version  renders, 
“  The  husband  of  one  wife.”  The  original  “  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  edition,  however,  said :  “  He  should  have  been  only 

once  married.”  The  final  version  now  reacts  so  far  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  is  simply  that  he  shall  be  “  a  faithful  husband.” 

The  limits  of  this  review  must  confine  our  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  interesting  examples  of  translation.  Some  atten- 
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tion  has  been  called  previously  to  James  i.  9,  10,  where  the 
American  Version  reads :  “  But  let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
glory  in  his  high  estate,  and  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low.” 
The  original  edition  of  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  reads :  ”  A 
Brother  in  lowly  circumstances  should  be  proud  of  his  high 
position,  but  a  rich  Brother  of  the  lowliness  of  his  position.” 
Behind  this  verse  there  is,  of  course,  the  primitive  conception 
of  the  real  and  superior  excellence  of  poverty.  To  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  as  to  St.  Francis  it  was  itself  a  nobility.  It  is  easy 
to  miss  this.  Weymouth  does :  “  Let  a  brother  in  humble  life 
rejoice  7dicii  raised  to  a  higher  position."  The  “  Twentieth 
Century  Revised  ”  reads  now  with  more  correctness  :  “  Let 

a  Brother  in  humble  circumstances  be  proud  of  his  exalted  po¬ 
sition,  but  a  rich  Brother  of  his  humiliation.”  We  venture  an 
attempt  ourselves :  Let  the  lowly  Brother  exult  in  his  high 
position,  but  the  rich  Brother  only  in  being  humbled. 

There  are  of  course  passages  on  the  other  hand  where  we 
feel  that  the  new  translation  has  gone  astray. 

Take  Heb.  i.  7.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  the  canons  of  sense  dis¬ 
tinctly  favor  the  American  Version.  The  biblical  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  graded  glories  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  felicitous  quotation,  angels  are  indeed  as 
”  winds,”  but  to  the  Son  is  eternal  rule.  The  original  passage 
ap])ears  to  be  Ps.  civ.  4.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  Septuagint, 
either  passage  should  be  wrested  from  what  is  apparently  its 
most  natural  meaning,  it  should  be  the  original,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  necessary,  for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty  is  due  to  a  Septuagint  mistranslation  or  indefiniteness 
which  is  carried  over  into  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  three  passages  of  somewhat  striking  interest,  as 
translations,  to  which  we  would  refer.  Two  of  them  concern 
Matthew's  account  of  Peter’s  confession;  the  other  relates  to 
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Paul’s  patient  conformity  to  his  harsh  circumstances.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  (Matt.  xvi.  19)  Jesus  is  made  to  say: 

“  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  What¬ 
ever  you  forbid  on  earth  will  be  held  in  Heaven  to  be  forbid¬ 
den,  and  whatever  you  allow  on  earth  will  be  held  in  Heaven  to 
l>e  allowed.”  The  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  usually 
taken  their  point  from  the  supposition  that  keys  mean  author¬ 
ity.  Peter  is  therefore  to  initiate  the  methods,  and  decide  the 
issues,  of  the  kingdom,  as  this  translation  evidently  makes  him 
do.  logically  this  is  inevitably  the  primacy  of  Peter.  But 
what  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  gives  us  is  not  really  a  transla¬ 
tion  :  it  is  a  bit  of  exegesis.  And  the  exact  translation  which  the 
American  Revision  gives  us  is  open  to  quite  another  meaning. 
“  Keys  ”  signify  not  so  much  authority  as  confidence.  Peter 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  singular  capacity  of  insight.  He 
has  seen  things  as  they  are.  His  eye  has  discovered  Messiah. 
Such  a  man  can  be  trusted  alone.  He  may  soon  take  the  keys 
and  go  his  own  way.  His  deeds  shall  l>e  in  accord  with  the 
eternal  facts  toward  which  he  has  shown  himself  undeceived. 
His  bindings  and  loosings  shall  be  such  as  have  the  sanction 
of  heaven.  So  does  God  ever  reward  the  man  of  insight. 

In  the  twenty-third  verse  we  have  Jesus  again  speaking  to 
Peter :  “  Out  of  my  way,  Satan !  .  .  .  .  for  you  look  at  things 
not  as  God  does,  but  as  man  does.”  This  is  striking;  it  is  a 
truly  great  conception ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  can 
be  considered  a  valid  translation,  unless  it  be  as  a  paraphrase. 
Comparison  with  other  passages  (especially  1  Macc.  x.  20) 
would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  said :  You  do  not 

side  with  God,  but  with  men.”  From  this  point  it  is  not  a  long 
step,  to  be  sure,  to  the  translation  which  the  “  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  proposes,  but  it  is  just  this  step  which  diflferentiates  a 
translation  and  a  paraphrase. 
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Once  more :  in  Phil.  iv.  12,  13,  Paul  speaks  of  his  “  indepen¬ 
dence  of  circumstances.”  He  is  made  to  say :  “  I  know  how 
to  face  humble  circumstances,  and  I  know  how  to  face  prosper¬ 
ity.  Into  all  and  every  human  experience  I  have  been  initiated 
— into  plenty  and  hunger,  into  prosperity  and  want.”  What 
a  splendid  cosmopolitanism  is  suggested  by  the  words  “  Into 
all  and  every  human  experience  I  have  been  initiated  ” !  This 
is  a  largeness  of  life,  a  scope  of  horizon,  worthy  of  a  great  man  ; 
but,  after  all,  this  translation  is  misleading.  Really  Paul  is  not 
referring  to  his  range  of  experience  as  a  completed  one,  as  this 
translation  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
found  the  secret  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  experience.  To 
him  to  be  initiated  meant  exactly  that — to  get  the  secret ;  to  us 
generally  it  has  come  to  mean  actually  to  experience.  Now 
Paul  had  not  actually  known  all  and  every  human  experience ; 
he  did  not  maintain  that  he  had.  That  was  not  necessary  nor 
important.  He  had  found  the  secret  which  applied  universally. 
Logically  and  grammatically  this  is  evident.  We  must  therefore 
make  clear  the  particular  phase  of  fiefivrj/xdi  which  he  is  using. 
Can  Lightfoot's  suggestion  l)e  improved,  “  Of  all  and  every¬ 
thing  I  possess  the  secret  ”  ?  This  seems  to  us  exact. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  important  approach  of  criticism 
toward  any  biblical  translation ;  it  relates  to  historical  settings 
and  doctrinal  suggestions  which  both  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  are  given  to  the  various  books  by  the  comments  and 
the  form  of  publication.  The  work  which  a  translation  does 
unconsciously  is  often  the  most  far-reaching.  We  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  these  considerations.  The  partisans 
of  a  verbal  inspiration  are  right  in  maintaining  that  their  view 
has  been  shaken  in  the  public  confidence  by  no  other  argument 
so  much  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  in  other 
^i'ords.  It  called  the  attention  of  all  patently  to  the  fact  that 
Vol.  LXII.  No.  248  12 
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no  version  was  “  authorized  ”  by  canons  either  of  the  human 
or  the  divine.  How  significant  a  step  this  new  insight  was  in 
the  swift  forward  movement  of  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
failed  to  appreciate.  It  was  really  a  popular  emancipation 
from  that  literalism  which  could  hold  its  ground  only  where 
there  was  but  one  translation  of  the  Bible.  Yet  this  result  was 
no  purpose  of  the  English  revisers.  In  a  like  unconsciousness 
these  recent  translators  are  surely  achieving. 

For  example,  as  concerns  the  historical  setting  and  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  slightest  comment  is  liable  to  be  of  lasting  importance. 
How  easy  it  was  to  insert  Ussher’s  chronology  into  the  Bible! 
What  ages  of  explanation  and  contention  before  it  could  be 
withdrawn !  What  chronological  misinterpretations  have  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  come  first,  and  the  Revelation, 
with  its  final  anathema  against  an  added  word,  last!  It  be¬ 
comes  important  therefore  that  one  should  speak  only  what  is 
evidently  true.  It  is  better  to  say  frankly,  “  The  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Mark,”  as  does  the  ”  Twentieth  Century,”  and 
take  the  consequent  uncertainties  as  to  exactly  what  that  really 
means,  than  to  say,  “  The  Gospel  News  as  Recorded  by  Mat¬ 
thew,”  with  the  more  definite  statement.  It  is  better  to  say 
(T.  C.),  “A  Letter  to  Christian  People.  (Known  as  the  ‘  Sec¬ 
ond  Letter  of  St.  Peter’)”  than  to  say,  “The  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  ’  (Am.  Rev.  \"er.  ).  It  is  wise  to  make  a  certain  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  Pauline  literature,  to  head  it,  “  The  Letters 
attributed  to  St.  Paul,”  and  this  because,  according  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  these  phrases  give  the  truest  description  of  the  real  crit¬ 
ical  situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  decision,  of  the  editors  as  re¬ 
gards  the  order  of  the  books.  In  their  own  words,  the  order 
is  “due  to  the  desire  not  to  inconvenience  a  reader,  familiar  with 
the  old  order,  more  than  is  necessary,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
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to  make  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  such  a  chronological 
arrangement  as  modern  research  has  rendered  possible.  Three 
main  divisions  have  been  adopted.  Within  these  subdivisions 
the  bod<s  and  letters  stand  in  a  probable  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment.”  The  three  main  divisions  are:  the  Historical  Books, 
the  Letters,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Entirely  apart  from  the 
special  conclusions  of  the  editors  as  to  the  difficult  matter  of 
the  chronological  order,  it  is  well  that  the  old  order  should  dis¬ 
appear.  We  venture  that,  to  many  a  lay  reader,  this  rearrange¬ 
ment  or  any  other  will  be  the  first  suggestion  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  problems,  and  there  is  nothing  which  the 
biblical  scholar  needs  more  from  the  laity  than  some  clear  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  reality  of  the  problems  which  he  faces.  He 
is  not  creating  problems ;  they  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  this  sit¬ 
uation  should  be  made  clear.  Inasmuch  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  books  will  seem  to  have  a  certain  measure  of  authority, 
it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  conclusions.  They  are  in 
many  respects  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  other  students. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  us  to  be  almost  evidently  wrong.  But 
they  are  interesting.  The  books  appear  as  follows : — 


Mark 

Ephesians 

Matthew 

Philippians 

Luke 

1  Timothy 

John 

2  Timothy 

Acts 

Titus 

James 

Hebrews 

1  Thessalonians 

1  Peter 

2  Thessalonians 

2  Peter 

Galatians 

Jude 

1  Corinthians 

1  John 

2  Corinthians 

2  John 

Romans 

3  John 

Colossians 

Revelation 

Philemon 

As  already  stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  order  is 
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likely  to  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of  advancing  investigation. 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  this  rearrangement,  together  with  the 
comments  scattered  along  the  way,  will  oi>en  to  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  number  of  people  the  reality  and  the  range  of  some 
of  the  important  questions  of  New  Testament  study,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  which  will  be  greatly  illuminating.  If  so,  this  will  be 
a  most  important  service,  and  of  itself  will  be  ample  reward  for 
all  the  toil. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  great  hope  along  the  line  of  such 
a  version  as  this.  If  it  is  realized,  it,  too,  will  be  considerably 
by  an  unconscious  process.  We  need  nothing  more  sorely  in 
our  Christianity  than  that  the  line  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  should  be  erased.  Religion,  after  all,  is  not  other¬ 
worldliness  or  other-speech.  All  this  breeds  affectation  and 
insincerity,  and  these,  often  in  pious  garb,  are  Christ’s  most 
accursed  betrayers.  The  true  campaigner  for  Jesus  Christ  is 
simply  the  true  man  making  disclosure  of  his  real  self  by  his 
own  honest  speech.  We  can  surely  have  large  hope  that  a  ver¬ 
nacular  Bible  may  go  far  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  shall  understand  that  they  do  not  need  to  adopt 
archaic  phrases  when  they  would  speak  of  him,  but  that  they 
may  join  themselves  to  the  great  “  Campaign  of  Testimony  ” 
in  as  simple  and  natural  a  language  as  they  use  for  all  their 
daily  realities.  And  this  is  no  small  thing.  For  thus  the  King¬ 
dom  comes. 

It  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
no  final  translation  of  the  Bible.  There  is  indeed  no  final  trans¬ 
lation  for  any  class  of  people.  The  Bible  is  too  large  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  and  expressed  by  any  one  man  or  any  group  of  men. 
As  translators,  and  indeed  as  historical  students,  we  shall  have 
our  individual  points  of  view.  No  one  can  expect  universal 
approval ;  in  many  respects  he  must  learn  only  to  welcome 
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strong  opposition  and  criticism.  But  beyond  the  opposition 
is  the  common  aim.  We  are  workers  together  in  the  great  en¬ 
terprise.  To  get  the  essential  snessages  of  the  Bible  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest,  of  the  ignorant 
as  of  the  learned, — this  is  the  campaign  of  Christianity.  In 
that  service  there  is  surely  ennoblement  for  all  who  share  it. 
Let  us  reverently  thank  God  that  in  our  day  there  are  so  many 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  this  high  task.  In  their 
increasing  numbers  and  their  devoted  earnestness  there  is  hope 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  have  a  new  swiftness  and  a  more  convinc¬ 
ing  power. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

NOTES. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

According  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we  are  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.  In  the  application  of  this 
rule,  however,  we  meet  with  various  difficulties  ;  for  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  last  clause  of  the  injunction  really  means,  “what 
we  ought  to  wish  others  to  do  unto  us.”  It  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  every  irregulated  wish  should  be  gratified.  The 
criminal  eagerly  wishes  that  those  who  are  cognizant  of  his 
crime  should  neither  reveal  it,  nor  punish  him  for  it.  But 
that,  certainly,  is  not  the  rule  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
in  our  conduct  toward  others.  An  ignorant  person  may  desire 
a  thing  which  would  be  to  his  disadvantage.  To  do  to  another 
as  we  in  our  ignorance  would  have  him  do  to  us  might  be  to 
confer  upon  him  a  positive  evil.  However  much  we  might 
desire  alms,  if  we  were  beggars,  we  should  find  in  that  de¬ 
sire  little  justification  for  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  We  are  to 
do  to  others  only  what,  under  the  guidance  of  pure  benevolence 
and  the  highest  wisdom,  we  should  desire  others  to  do  to  us. 

But  the  second  and  principal  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  golden  rule  is,  that  the  others  whom  we  would  serce  have 
conflicting  interests.  We  have  more  than  one  person  or  class 
to  serve.  In  our  individual  conduct,  as  in  making  laws  for 
a  nation,  we  have  to  consider  the  “greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.”  This  makes  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex 
problem  out  of  every  act  of  duty,  especially  amid  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  modern  business  enterprises. 

As  man  is  constituted,  and  society  organized,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  world  except  upon  the 
principle  of  competition.  Roughly  speaking,  society  is  de- 
vided  into  two  classes,  namely,  producers  and  consumers, 
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though  each  is  in  turn  both  producer  and  consumer  engaged 
in  exchange  of  products.  As  producers  supplying  the  wants 
of  consumers,  we  are  all  competing  to  see  which  can  supply 
the  wants  on  the  cheaj'K'st  and  most  attractive  terms. 

Modern  civilization  has  been  largely  produced  by  labor-sav¬ 
ing  inventions.  But  every  labor-saving  invention  is  a  direct 
injury  to  those  who  have  already  invested  their  capital  in  ap¬ 
pliances  less  effective  than  those  brought  forward  by  the  new 
inventor.  For  example,  when  the  modern  mowers  and  reapers 
were  invented,  their  use  at  once  depreciated  the  value  of  all 
the  factories  where  scythes  and  cradles  were  made.  The  in¬ 
dividual  owners  of  these  factories,  and  indeed  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  primitive  instruments  of  harvesting,  were  injured  by 
the  invention.  They  lost  their  market.  Their  factories  ceased 
to  run.  Their  scythes  and  cradles  were  suffered  to  hang  un¬ 
used  in  dusty  attics.  But  the  general  public  had  been  benefited. 
It  henceforth  cost  less  to  produce  wheat,  and  the  main  staples 
of  food  for  all  classes  became  more  abundant  and  cheap.  H 
the  inventor  of  the  mower  and  reaper  had  been  in  the  place  of 
the  manufacturer  of  scythes  and  cradles,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  diminishing  market,  brought  about  by  the  new 
invention.  And  so  when  the  reaper  was  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  binder,  the  original  inventor  of  the  reaper  was 
injured  by  the  new  invention,  but  the  public  was  benefited. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  an  inventor?  Shall  he  hesitate  to 
bring  forward  an  invention,  because  it  will  render  useless  the 
investments  of  his  competitors?  That  would  indeed  be  doing 
to  them  as  he  might  wish  them  to  do  to  him,  but  it  would  not 
be  doing  for  the  public  what  was  to  their  highest  interests. 
The  “  others  whom  he  should  have  in  view  are  not  merely 
bis  competitors,  but  the  whole  body  politic,  whose  interests 
are  not  single,  but  diverse. 

It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  organization  of  business.  Waste 
is  saved  by  proper  organization.  The  losses  consequent  on 
imperfect  business  methods  fall,  in  the  end,  on  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  A  shovelful  of  dirt  uselessly  thrown  is  a  burden 
upon  the  industries  of  the  world.  A  railroad  or  canal  unwisely 
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loc'-ated,  a  factory  built  in  a  situation  unfavorable  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  raw  material  or  the  distribution  of  the  finished  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  in  great  part  a  dead  loss.  He  is  a  public  benefactor 
who  constructs  a  more  economical  line  of  communication,  or 
chooses  a  more  favorable  point  for  manufacturing  or  distrib¬ 
uting,  though  his  enterprise  may  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
unwise  investments  of  others. 

Even  the  loud  outcry  against  department  stores  overlooks  the 
interest  of  the  general  public.  The  Stewarts  and  the  Wana- 
makers  do  indeed  work  an  injury  to  various  smaller  retail 
merchants,  but  they  make  it  possible  for  a  great  host  of  help¬ 
less  ladies  to  make  purchases  at  cheap  rates,  and  with  little 
outlay  of  strength,  of  goods  of  whose  quality  they  can  be 
assured.  The  organizer  of  the  department  store  can  appeal 
to  the  benefit  rendered  to  the  great  number  of  purchasers,  in 
justification  of  his  interpretation  of  the  golden  rule.  If  he 
does  to  these  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him,  he  cannot  but 
work  evil  to  his  less  skillful  and  less  fortunate  competitors. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  this  dilemma,  whatever  be  the 
business  in  which  one  is  engaged.  Life  is  so  complex  that 
duties  will  always  seem  to  conflict.  This  becomes  most  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  affairs  of  state  which  lead  to  the  organization  of  po¬ 
litical  parties.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  people 
have  always  been  divided  over  the  question  of  a  protective 
tariff.  The  consumer  of  sugar  urges  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  it  wherever  he  can  at  the  lowest  price ;  whereas  the 
planter  urges  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  higher  price 
secured  by  the  tariff  of  a  cent  a  pound  iqx)n  all  sugars  that 
foreigners  send  to  our  market.  In  whose  place  shall  we  put 
ourselves?  If  we  are  consumers  merely,  we  shall  wish  for 
the  low  price  of  untaxed  sugar.  Whose  interests  shall  decide? 
In  the  case  of  iron,  there  is  a  tariff  of  seven  dollars  per  ton, 
whose  benefit  inures  entirely  to  the  great  Steel  Trust,  since  no 
iron  is  imported,  and  the  price  in  this  country  can  be  kept  up 
seven  dollars  higher  per  ton  than  it  is  in  foreign  countries. 

But  these  seeming  injustices  must  be  considered  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  broad  principles  of  the  national  welfare.  Those 
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who  defend  the  protective  tarifif  contend  that  the  maintenance 
of  national  independence  and  the  stimulation  of  home  in¬ 
dustries  compensate  for  the  incidental  injustice  that  seems  to 
be  wrought  by  the  inequalities  of  tarifif  legislation.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  correctness  of  these  contentions  upon  the  one 
side  or  the  other :  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  call  attention  to  them 
as  an  illustration  of  the  complex  character  of  all  great  public 
ethical  questions.  Both  the  advocate  and  the  opponent  of  the 
protective  tariff  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  golden 
rule.  The  opponent  asks,  Would  you  not  have  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms?  Would  you  not  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market?  while  the  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff 
answers,  Would  you  not  have  the  independence  of  your  coun¬ 
try  maintained  ?  W  ould  you  not  wish  to  have  some  industries 
promoted?  He  who  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  settle  these 
questions  either  has  not  read  the  history  of  his  country,  or  has 
misjudged  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  leading  statesmen. 

.\t  the  present  time,  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  to 
i;ailroad  rates  is  much  in  evidence.  Since  the  railroads  are 
“  public  carriers,”  all  patrons  should  have  fair  and  equal  terms. 
To  be  sure ;  but  what  are  fair  and  equal  terms  ?  Shall  a  ship¬ 
per  who  fills  a  car  full  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  amount 
per  ton  or  per  cubic  yard  of  space  that  another  pays  who  fills 
the  car  only  half  full?  If  he  does,  the  railroad  is  favoring  the 
smaller  shipper,  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  car  is  the  principal 
item  in  the  cost  of  its  transportation.  The  shipper  who  only 
partly  fills  his  car  and  only  pays  the  same  rate  per  ton  compels 
the  railroad  to  render  for  him  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
gratuitous  service.  To  charge  the  same  rate  for  a  full  car  that 
you  do  for  a  half  car  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  large  shipper. 

A  question  which  has  been  actively  agitated  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  turns  upon  what  is  the  proper  unit  for  wholesale 
prices  of  railroad  transportation.  Is  it  the  carload  or  the  train- 
Joad?  Mr.  Rockefeller  maintains  that  it  is  the  trainload; 
while  the  smaller  refiners  maintain  that  it  is  the  carload.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  great  burden  upon  our 
railroads  is  that  they  are  compelled  in  nmeh  of  the  traffic  to 
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employ  their  engines  anti  crews  and  tracks,  not  only  in  hauling 
half-filled  trains,  but  in  picking  up  a  carload  here  and  a  car¬ 
load  there,  thus  lengthening  the  time  of  transit,  and  making 
the  traffic  so  irregular  that  at  some  time  there  will  be  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  can  be  attended  to,  while  at  others  the  whole  force  and 
whole  plant  will  be  idle.  The  Jeremiahs  who  have  been  hurl¬ 
ing  their  invectives  against  the  Standard  Oil  Coinpanv  for 
obtaining  better  rates  than  others,  have  generally  overlooked 
these  fundamental  facts,  and  so  have  spoken  without  knowl¬ 
edge.  Their  Jeremiads  are  without  justification  in  fact.  Full 
trainloads  furnished  at  regular  intervals  can  be  hauled  at  a 
chea]:)er  rate  than  partial  trainloads  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
skillful  organizer  should  get  better  rates  than  the  unskillful. 
The  smaller  shippers  have  no  right  to  ask  a  common  carrier 
to  make  good  their  misfortunes  by  gratuitous  service.  The 
golden  rule  is  not  an  easy  solvent  of  all  questions  of  duty. 
There  is  still  call  for  use  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  God  has 
given  us  to  untangle  the  knotty’^  problems  which  the  progress  of 
society  has  thrown  upon  us. 

York,  Au^^ust,  1905.  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

NOTES  ON  RRITISII  THEOLOGY  .\ND  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  his  newly  published  work,  “  The  Metaphysics  of  Na¬ 
ture, ’’  ^  Professor  Carveth  Read,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Mind  and  Ia)gic  in  University  College,  I-X)ndon,  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  British  metaphysical  thought. 

The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  its  divisions. 
The  two  introductory  chapters,  dealing  with  “  Belief  and 
Knowledge  ”  and  “Reality  and  Truth,”  are  followed  by  Book 
I. — Canonic,  dealing  with  the  tests  of  truth  and  like  matters. 
Book  II. — Cosmology,  Book  III. — Psychology,  and  Book 
IV. — the  Categories.  The  writing  is  solid,  and  yet  is  interest¬ 
ing, — very  interesting,  indeed,  to  a  philosophical  student,  who 
soon  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  live  and  competent  thinker. 
The  author  of  this  work  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  chair  that 

‘London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1905;  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company-  Pp-  viii,  354. 
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was  occupied  by  Croom  Robertson  and  Sully,  and  we  give  his 
work  our  heartiest  commendation,  so  much  have  we  enjoyed 
its  perusal.  One  might  easily  be  critical  of  points  of  detail, 
but  it  seems  worthier,  in  such  a  case,  to  follow  rather  a  cer¬ 
tain  prevailing  largeness  of  appreciation.  There  is  no  lack 
of  suggestiveness,  nor  is  the  author  devoid  of  a  certain  humor 
which  at  times  well  befits  the  work,  usually  severe.  One  judges 
it  certain,  however,  that  many  philosophical  readers,  who  are 
not  extreme  idealists,  will  think  somewhat  fuller  justice  might 
have  been  done  to  the  idealistic  elements  in  our  thought’s  final 
construction  of  world-reality.  For  if  we  allow  a  world  of 
reality  outside  of  us,  and  independent  of  us,  shaping  our 
thought-constructions  of  the  world,  it  is  still  in  the  end  as  the 
mental  construction  of  us,  as  perceivers,  that  the  v.’orld  is 
known.  But  perhaps,  in  days  when  we  have  suffered  much 
extreme  idealistic  writing,  something  more  moderate  should 
not  be  too  closely  scrutinized.  It  is  at  least  a  change  from 
idealistic  monotony  and  iteration,  and,  after  all,  we  want  to 
feel  that  the  world  here  has  some  reality.  Empirical  Reality, 
our  author  says,  “  existed  before  any  conceptual  system,  has 
survived  the  failure  of  many,  and  may  see  the  passing  of 
many  more’’  (p.  77).  Again,  our  author  concludes  “that  to 
speak  of  Nature  as  itself  the  Universal  Reason  or  Thought, 
is  an  abuse  of  language ;  that  the  objectifying  or  hypostatising 
of  thought  does  not  give  us  the  differential  characters  of  in¬ 
organic  Nature ;  and  that  it  does  not  explain  the  fact  of 
Empirical  Reality,  where  thought  and  sensation  meet  in  the 
perceptions  and  experience  of  normal  men”  (p.  1G4).  This 
sort  of  tendency  Professor  Read  carries  at  times  farther  than 
we  should  care  to  go,  as  when,  for  example,  he  asks,  on  page 
190,  “Is  it  not  plain  that  science  is  what  every  one  now  trusts, 
and  believes  in,  more  than  in  anything  else?”  If  that  is  so,  it 
is  for  professors  of  philosophy  like  Professor  Read,  to  show 
a  more  excellent  way;  and,  indeed,  ground  and  reason  might 
be  drawn  from  parts  of  this  very  book  for  trusting  and  be¬ 
lieving  in  something  more  primary  and  securely  grounded 
than  what  is  called  “.Science.”  The  philosopher  must  be  just 
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the  last  man,  in  a  preeminently  scientific  age,  to  be  swept  awav 
in  the  current  of  what  “  every  one  ”  believes,  and  this  indepen¬ 
dence  our  author  usually  so  well  maintains  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  merit  of  his  work.  Emerson,  in  his  “  Circles,”  re¬ 
minds  us  that  “  there  is  not  a  piece  of  science  but  its  flank 
may  be  turned  to-morrow,”  and  how  could  it  be  wise,  or  even 
rational,  to  put  our  trust,  “  more  than  anything  else,”  in  that 
of  which  this  can  be  said? 

Similarly,  there  are  detailed  points  elsewhere  to  which  some 
exception  might  be  taken.  But  of  the  book  in  whole,  one  must 
repeat  that  it  is  an  excellent  and  interesting  work,  with  fresh¬ 
ness  and  individuality  in  the  thinking  and  the  writing.  And 
it  is  wonderfully  free  from  the  miserable  partisanship  to  which, 
in  things  philosophical,  we  are  still  so  often  treated.  He  will 
not  even  impose  one  ideal  on  all  men ;  “  the  attempt  to  set  up 
the  same  ideal  for  all  men  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  phi¬ 
losophy.”  This,  although  philosophy  or  mental  culture  seems 
to  be  for  him  “  the  chief  good  of  every  normal  man  ” — the 
“greatest  good  in  itself”  (pp.  350-351);  which  statements 
would  require  some  qualification  and  further  elucidation  to  be 
quite  adequate  and  satisfactory  on  moral  and  religious  sides. 

An  important  text-book  of  Apologetics  is  “  Pro  Fide :  a  De¬ 
fence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,”  by  C.  Harris,  B.D., 
Lecturer  in  Theology,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter.^  Mr. 
Harris  says,  in  his  preface,  the  work  is  intended  for  three 
classes  of  readers  (1)  theological  students,  (2)  ministers  deal¬ 
ing  “  practically  ”  with  modern  unbelief,  and  (3)  the  reading 
public,  or  that  mysterious  entity  called  the  “  general  reader.” 
Thus  the  work  does  not  primarily  appeal  to  theological  ex¬ 
perts,  but  for  the  needs  of  the  three  classes  specified,  the  book 
may  be  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is  not  unsympathetic  towards 
criticism  and  science,  but  seeks  to  show  “  how  little  the  full 
acceptance  of  them  prejudices  the  Christian  Faith.”  Though 
modern  in  knowledge  and  sympathy,  the  work  will  yet  be  found 
conservative  and  orthodox. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  author’s  strenuous  maintenance, 
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philosophically,  of  Personality,  but  regret  so  complete  an  ad¬ 
herence  as  he  shows  to  Berkeley,  and  to  the  rather  narrow  and 
unsatisfying  philosophy  which  certain  English  writers  have 
recently  set  forth  under  the  name  “  personal  idealism.”  The 
opening  chapter  is  on  “  the  Argument  for  a  First  Cause,”  an<l 
the  author  disarms  criticism  by  saying  it  “  seems  to  him  ob¬ 
scure  and  inadequate,”  but  that  he  found  the  “  complete  recast¬ 
ing  ”  of  it  “  impossible.”  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  treatment  of  this  all-important  subject  is  very  slender  in¬ 
deed,  and  wanting  in  clearness  and  cogency.  Also,  the  liter¬ 
ature  recommended  is  too  stereotyp>ed  and  limited  to  help 
matters.  The  second  chapter,  “  The  Nature  of  the  First 
Cause,”  is,  in  some  respects,  better.  A  good  and  useful  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Moral  Argument  follows,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
one,  equally  useful  and  good,  on  Design  in  Nature.  While 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  chapters,  the  treatment  is  yet 
more  practical  and  sensible  and  relevant  than  is  wont  to  be 
found.  Objections  to  the  Design  argument  are  dealt  with  in 
the  fifth  chapter. 

We  are  thus  brought,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  to  “  Berkeley’s 
Argument  for  God’s  Existence,”  of  which  no  more  novel  use 
has  probably  ever  been  made  in  a  text-book  of  Apologetics. 
The  argument  for  the  Divine  Existence  is  here  rested  quite 
confidently  iqx)!!  Berkeley’s  theory,  of  which  the  author  is  a 
convinced  believer,  and  of  which  he  says  that  its  influence  is 
predominant  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day.  A  reviewer 
has  certainly  no  call  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  Berkeleyan 
idealism,  but  one  may  very  well  question  the  wisdom  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  philosophical  theory,  whether  Kantian,  Plegelian,  or 
Berkeleyan,  occupy  such  a  place  in  relation  to  Christian 
thought.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  however,  to  observe  the 
use  here  made  of  it,  which  may  help  the  “  plain  man  ”  awake 
from  his  dogmatic  slumbers.  Still,  no  one  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  philosophy  can  fail  to  feel  how  many  are  the 
philosophical  difficulties  with  which  Berkeley’s  form  of  the- 
istic  idealism  bristles,  and  of  which  there  is  not  even  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  book.  The  theory  is,  however,  forcefully  pre- 
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sented  in  brief  compass,  and  the  presentation  is  clearly  and 
succinctly  given.  The  inadequacy  on  which  I  have  touched 
is  that  common  to  all  such  cases,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the 
objectivity  of  Nature — of  the  “  that  ”  of  the  question.  There 
follows  a  chapter  on  “  the  Argument  from  Religious  Exper¬ 
ience,”  dealing  with  Ontologism,  the  Psychology  of  Religion 
and  Mysticism.  Though  brief,  it  is  fresh  and  up-to-date. 

Each  of  the  succeeding  chapters — on  “  the  Argument  from 
the  Consent  of  Mankind,”  “the  Utility  of  Religion  considered 
as  Evidence  of  its  Truth,”  “Agnosticism  and  Faith,”  and 
“  Creation  in  Time  ” — has  something  to  commend  it,  but  utili¬ 
tarian  aspects  or  values  of  religion,  though  of  apologetic  value, 
do  not  greatly  attract  us,  or  enhance  for  us  the  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  religion. 

Interesting  chapters  (twelfth  to  fifteenth)  follow  on  “the 
Human  Soul,”  “  Free-will  and  Determinism,”  “  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Evil,”  and  “  Human  Immortality.”  The  discussions 
on  these  subjects  are  timely,  and  the  author  manages  in  short 
compass  to  pack  a  great  deal  that  will  be  extremely  useful  and 
helpful  to  the  average  theological  student,  whose  reading  is 
guided  into  further  study  by  bibliographies  api>ended  to  each 
chapter.  The  work  is  remarkable,  indeed,  for  the  width  of  its 
ajxilogetic  range  of  treatment,  rather  than  for  the  fullenss  with 
which  any  one  of  its  subjects  is  handled.  But  this  is  what  will 
most  commend  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended. 

Miracles,  prayer,  revelation,  and  inspiration  are  next  taken 
up,  after  which  we  have  chapters  dealing  successfully  with 
the  teaching,  person,  miracles,  resurrection,  and  influence,  of 
Jesus.  These  chapters  are  excellent  for  their  purpose. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  are  many  forcibly  expressed 
statements  of  the  author’s  apologetic  position,  and  the  work 
shows  a  wide  and  praiseworthy  familiarity  with  the  most  re¬ 
cent  scientific  and  theologic  literature  bearing  upon  his  pur¬ 
pose.  All  the  classes  of  readers  specified  in  the  preface  will  do 
wisely  to  make  good  use  of  a  volume  preeminently  successful 
in  presenting  helpful  and  interesting  material. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 
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two  gaps  in  evolution,  267; 
gap  at  the  appearance  of  life, 
267;  mind,  267;  religious 
thought  actually  influenced  by 
the  theory,  269;  free  spirit 
exempt  from  its  influence, 
270;  its  tendency  to  va¬ 
cate  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment  in  man,  273;  also  the 
miraculous  in  history,  274; 
the  conception  of  miracle, 
275;  the  theory’s  effect  on 
Christology,  277 ;  its  influence 
on  views  of  the  Bible,  278; 
man’s  descent  from  the  brute, 
278;  evolutional  views  of 
man’s  religious  development, 
281;  religious  truth  as  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  man,  283;  true 
progress  in  religion,  286. 

Evolution  and  Freedom,  note 
on,  565-574. 
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Evolution  Calvinistic,  Is,  note 
on,  560-5C5. 

F 

Fairchild,  A.  B.,  article  by,  698- 
712. 

Family,  A  Plea  for  the,  article 
on.  by  J.  Hill,  626-639; 
Christ’s  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  his  day,  626;  his 
teachings  regarding  the  fami¬ 
ly,  626,  632;  society’s  twofold 
theory  of  marriage,  627;  need 
of  a  fresh  conviction  of  the 
family  as  a  unit  of  society, 
629;  marriage,  a  God-ordered 
institution,  631 ;  not  a  human 
institution,  631;  the  message 
for  the  ministers,  634;  con¬ 
trast  between  the  Christian 
home  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  635;  obligations  of 
the  father,  636;  importance 
of  the  family  to  the  state, 
637. 

Fatherhood,  The  Divine,  article 
on,  by  J.  W.  Ross,  666-684; 
man’s  relation  to  God  of  par¬ 
amount  importance,  666;  two 
classes  of  men  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  in  Scripture,  666;  nat¬ 
urally  all  belong  to  one  class, 
666;  design  of  the  article, 
667;  man’s  original  and  pres¬ 
ent  states  contrasted,  667 ; 
Christ  speaks  of  man  as  of  two 
opposing  classes,  669;  are  bad 
men  children  of  God,  669; 
God’s  creatures  are  not  all  his 
children,  670;  supposed  Scrip¬ 
ture  authority  for  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  Fatherhood  of  God, 
673;  direct  Scripture  teach¬ 
ing,  677;  conclusions  reached, 
679. 

Flint’s  R.,  Philosophy  as  Scien- 
tia  Scientiarum,  note  on,  378- 
380. 

Florence.  Politics  and  Reform 
in,  article  on,  by  H.  H.  Pow¬ 
ers,  401-425. 

Flournoy,  P.  P.,  article  by,  747- 
765. 

Fourth  Gospel,  Drummond  on 
the  Character  and  Authorship 
of,  article  on,  by  P.  P.  Flour¬ 


noy,  747-765;  Drummond  a 
Unitarian— value  of  his  con- 
elusion,  747;  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  Irenaeus,  Theophi- 
lus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Origen  to  the  Johannean  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  748;  testimony  of  the 
heretics  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  753;  testimony  of  Justin 
in  “Apologies”  and  “Dia¬ 
logue,”  759;  confirmation  of 
all  by  the  “  Diatessaron  ”  of 
Tatian,  760;  and  Lewis  Sina- 
itic  Palimpsest  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  762;  the  inestimable 
importance  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  763. 

Fourth  Gospel,  The)  Hand  of 
Apollos  in  the,  article  on,  by 
G.  S.  Rollins,  484-499;  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  the  Johannine 
problem,  484;  theological  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
John’s  Gospel,  485;  their  dic¬ 
tion  contrasted,  487;  the  Lo¬ 
gos  idea  in  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  488;  other  Alexandrian 
influences,  490;  the  problem 
stated,  491;  the  solution  sug¬ 
gested,  491;  the  arguments 
adduced,  492;  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  493;  its  significance, 
495;  Apollos’  relation  to 
John,  496;  inferences  there¬ 
from,  497;  conclusion,  498. 

G 

Gladden’s,  W.,  Where  Does  the 
Sky  Begin,  noticed,  199. 

Goguel’s,  M.,  L’Apotre  Paul,  no¬ 
ticed,  189. 

Golden  Rule,  Application  of  the, 
note  on,  782-786. 

Gomperz’,  T.,  Greek  Thinkers, 
noticed,  585. 

H 

Harris’s,  C.,  Pro  Fide,  note  on, 
788. 

Hass,  F.  W.,  book  review  by, 
189. 

Hastie’s,  W.,  Theology  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  its  Fun¬ 
damental  Principles,  noticed, 
586. 
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Hastings’,  J.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  book  review  on,  390- 
393. 

Hawkins,  C.  J.,  note  by  565-574. 

Hayward’s,  E.  F.,  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er,  noticed,  183. 

Hazen,  A.,  book  review  by,  185- 
188. 

Hebrew  Prophets,  The  Authori¬ 
ty  of,  articles  on,  105-125, 
287-303;  changed  attitude  in 
Scripture  interpretation,  105; 
the  burden  of  the  prophetic 
message,  108;  the  character 
of  God,  108;  his  purpose  in 
history,  109;  the  prophets’  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  knowledge  of 
God,  110;  certainty  defined, 
112;  reality  of  knowledge  an¬ 
alyzed,  113;  illusions  dis¬ 
cussed,  114;  the  function  of 
testimony,  116;  how  we  gain 
our  knowledge  of  Go<l,  117; 
conscience  as  a  God  sensor- 
ium,  118;  need  of  training  it, 
119;  a  typical  case  of  con¬ 
science  development,  120; 
the  prophets  as  God’s  author¬ 
itative  spokesmen,  122;  the 
conception  of  authority,  123; 
its  personal  nature,  124;  the 
source  of  Christ’s  authority, 
124;  the  spiritual  basis  of  au¬ 
thority,  125;  the  source  of  the 
prophets’  knowledge  of  God, 
287;  the  recognition  of  per¬ 
sonality,  289;  the  intuition 
theory,  292;  criticism  of  Kit- 
tel’s  views,  294;  Davidson’s 
statement,  296;  illustration 
from  the  call  of  Moses,  296; 
theophanies  and  visions,  298; 
the  impossibility  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  a  pure  assumption,  299; 
the  self-revelation  of  God  to 
the  senses  of  the  prophets, 
300;  Paul’s  statement  of  the 
law  of  spiritual  development, 
301;  summary,  302. 

Hedin’s,  S.,  Central  Asia  and 
Tibet,  book  review  on,  398- 
400. 

Henderson’s  H.  F.,  Religious 
Controversies  of  Scotland,  no¬ 
ticed,  586. 

Hibbert,  Journal,  note  on,  382. 


Higher  Criticism  of  Lady  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  as  Hymnist,  note  on, 
574-580. 

Hill,  J.,  article  by,  626-639. 

Hinke,  W.  J.,  book  review  by, 
194-198. 

Howland,  S.  \V.,  article  by,  514- 
537. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  90-104. 

I 

Immigrants,  What  Will  Amer¬ 
ica  make  of  her  Jewish,  note 
on,  167-171. 

Inge’s,  W.  R.,  Faith  and  Knowl¬ 
edge,  note  on,  380. 

J 

Jacob  and  Israel,  article  on,  by 
A.  B.  Fairchild,  698-712;  pe¬ 
culiar  usage  in  Genesis  of  the 
names,  698;  extracts  from  the 
passages  containing  these,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  columns,  under  J, 
P,  and  E,  699;  possible  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  peculiar  usage, 
706;  analysis  of  the  extracts, 
706;  conclusions  arrived  at, 
711. 

Japan,  The  Religious  Life  of 
Modern,  article  on,  by  G.  E. 
Albrecht,  1-37;  twofold  nature 
of  the  problem,  1;  historical 
considerations,  1;  Yamato  re¬ 
ligion,  2;  its  relation  to  Budd¬ 
hism,  3;  recent  revival  of 
Shintoism,  6;  status  of  Con¬ 
fucianism,  7;  first  appearance 
of  Christianity,  10;  decline  of 
Romanism,  11;  Japanese  tol¬ 
erance  and  eclecticism,  12; 
psychological  considerations, 
13;  the  main  problem,  15; 
the  present  status  of  Shinto¬ 
ism,  15;  of  Buddhism,  18;  the 
Shin  sect,  20;  the  Shingon 
sect,  21;  the  New  Buddhism, 
21;  Confucianism,  23;  modem 
Christianity  in  Japan,  24;  sta¬ 
tistics,  25;  infiuence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  26;  opposition  to 
Christianity,  31;  attempts  at 
a  national  Christianity,  32; 
spread  of  Western  skepti- 
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cism,  33;  summary,  36;  fore¬ 
cast  of  final  outcome,  37. 

Jastrow’s,  M.,  Die  Religion 
Babyloniens  und  Assyriens, 
noticed,  389. 

Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart? 
Did,  articles  on,  E.  M.  Mer- 
rins,  38-53,  229-244;  temper  of 
early  Christian  church,  38; 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  39;  of 
modern  Christianity,  39;  the 
supernaturalness  of  Christ's 
death,  42;  Stroud’s  theory, 
42;  its  criticism,  43;  impos¬ 
sibility  of  rupture  of  a  healthy 
heart,  45;  symptoms  of  com¬ 
plete  rupture  wanting,  46; 
rupture  never  due  to  grief, 
49;  alleged  cases  explained, 
50;  cases  of  ruptured  heart 
valves,  52;  theory  fails  to  ac¬ 
count  for  copious  fiow  of 
blood,  229;  Dr.  Haughton’s 
refutation,  231;  his  new  the¬ 
ory,  232;  theological  assump¬ 
tions  of  Stroud’s  theory,  237; 
Watson’s  shock  theory  of 
Christ’s  death,  242;  conclud¬ 
ing  summary,  243. 

Johnson’s,  E.  H.,  Holy  Spirit, 
noticed,  397;  book  review, 
383-386. 

Jiilicher’s  A.,  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
185-188. 

K 

Kyle,  M.  G.,  article  by,  323- 
336. 

L 

Lamb,  F.  J.,  article  by,  126- 
145. 

Lee’s,  F.  T.,  Bible  Study  Popu¬ 
larized,  noticed,'  190. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  158- 
166,  474-483;  notes  by,  174- 
178,  378-382,  786-790;  poems 
by,  685-697. 

Lisle,  W.  M.,  article  by,  713- 
734. 

Loisy’s,  A.,  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  noticed,  191. 

Lotz’s,  W.,  Das  Alte  Testament 
und  die  Wissenschaft,  no¬ 
ticed,  389. 


M 


Mackintosh’s,  H.  R.,  Selections 
from  the  Literature  of  The¬ 
ism,  note  on,  177. 

Mathews’,  S.,  Messianic  Hone 
in  the  New  Testament  no- 
ticed,  590. 

McFadyen’s,  J.  E.,  Messages  of 
the  Psalmists,  noticed,  589 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  articles  by  38- 
53,  229-244,  601-625. 

Merz’,  J.  T.,  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Thought  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  note  on,  174- 
177. 


Mims’,  E.,  The  Van  Dyke  Book 
noticed,  600. 

Miracle — Testimony  of  God,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  F.  J.  Lamb,  126- 
145;  the  evidential  value  of 
miracle,  126;  the  place  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  127;  revelation  and  in¬ 
spiration  discriminated,  129; 
basis  of  inquiry,  129;  par¬ 
ticular  inquiries  proposed, 
130;  Old  Testament  evidence, 
130;  New  Testament  evi¬ 
dence,  132;  revelation  and 
miracle  identifying  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  133;  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  135;  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  136;  second  in¬ 
quiry,  137;  subjective  revela¬ 
tions,  140;  warning  from 
Moses’  case,  143. 

Missions,  Encyclopedia  of,  no¬ 
ticed,  598. 

Moorehead’s,  W.  G.,  Outline 
Studies  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  591. 

Morals,  The  Place  of  the  Con¬ 
ventional  in,  article  on,  by 
H.  A.  Stimson,  738-746. 


N 

Nebuchadnezzar,  The  Abase¬ 
ment  of,  article  on,  by  E.  M. 
Merrins,  601-625;  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  definition  of  insanity, 
601;  obscurity  of  its  origin 
and  course,  602;  manifesta¬ 
tion  often  inexplicable  path¬ 
ologically,  604 ;  connection 
between  it  and  sins  of  the 
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spirit,  606;  madness  of  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar,  mysterious,  not 
improbable,  606;  the  king’s 
earthly  greatness,  606;  his 
reiigious  zeal,  607 ;  conflict  of 
emotions,  disturbing  to  sani¬ 
ty,  608;  spiritual  perils  of  au¬ 
tocratic  power,  609;  the 
king’s  apotheosis,  610;  his 
downfall,  612;  religious  mel¬ 
ancholia,  613;  malady,  not  ly- 
canthropy,  616;  the  eating  of 
grass,  619;  no  addition  to  use 
of  hashish,  622;  malady,  not 
pellagra,  623;  the  king’s  re¬ 
covery,  624;  his  altered  char¬ 
acter,  625. 

Negro,  The,  South  and  North, 
article  on,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bols,  500-513;  economic  and 
social  transformations  in  the 
South,  500;  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta  contrasted,  501 ; 
Northern  and  Southern  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  negro,  502; 
Southern  pireyudice  against 
the  negro,  503;  Northern  pre¬ 
conceptions,  504;  the  social 
condition  of  the  Southern  ne¬ 
gro,  505;  his  political  status, 
507;  schools  and  street-cars, 
509;  the  working  of  public 
opinion,  510;  negro  crime  in 
the  South,  511;  causes  and 
influence  of  migration,  512. 

Net  Result,  article  on,  by  D.  N. 
Beach,  337-353;  recent  en¬ 
largement  of  knowledge,  337; 
in  philology,  337 ;  in  arch®- 
ology,  337;  in  criticism,  338; 
in  comparative  religion,  338; 
in  psychology,  339;  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  339;  in  ethics,  340;  in 
philosophy,  340;  the  shifting 
religious  point  of  view,  341; 
new  doctrinal  views,  343;  of 
retribution,  343;  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  343;  of  revelation,  344; 
modiflcations  in  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity,  344;  recapitulation, 
345;  gains,  346;  in  knowledge 
of  God,  346;  in  unity,  346;  in 
working  knowledge,  346;  in 
enthusiastic  optimism,  347; 
losses,  347;  of  mystery,  347; 
disuse  of  the  Bible,  348;  a 


personal  Saviour,  348;  prayer, 
348;  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  350;  Christian  wit¬ 
nessing,  350;  summary,  351; 
the  net  result,  352. 

Notes,  167-178,  370-382,  560- 
580,  782-790. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
179-199,  383-400,  581-599. 


P 

Philosophy,  Intellectual  Arrest 
in  Relation  to,  article  on,  by 
W.  M.  Lisle,  713-737;  deflni- 
tion  of  philosophy,  713;  the- 
istic  philosophy,  714;  Platon¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  715; 
the  Bible  and  intellectual  ar¬ 
rest,  716;  idealism  and  real¬ 
ism,  717;  experience  and 
knowledge,  718;  influence  of 
character,  720;  reason  and 
faith,  721;  the  mistake  of 
Christianity,  725;  naturalism, 
726;  the  true  philosophy,  727; 
love  and  knowledge,  728; 
obedience  necessary,  731;  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  guidance,  731; 
the  intellectual  arrested  by 
the  spiritual,  734. 

Platner’s,  S.  B.,  Topography 
and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome,  noticed,  193. 

Plummer’s,  A.,  English  Church 
History,  noticed,  587. 

Political  Economy,  Humaniza¬ 
tion  of,  note  on,  by  171-174. 

Politics  and  Reform,  An  An¬ 
cient  Story  of,  article  on,  by 
H.  H.  Powers,  401-425;  de¬ 
scription  of  old  Florence, 
401;  her  feuds,  402;  her  han¬ 
dicrafts,  403;  attempts  at 
civic  reform,  405;  the  Flor¬ 
ence  of  Cosimo,  406;  the  Me- 
dicis,  408;  John  Medici,  410; 
Cosimo  Medici,  411*  new  pol¬ 
icy,  413;  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
414;  attempted  assassination, 
415;  alliance  with  Naples, 
416;  statecraft,  416;  art  pat¬ 
ronage,  417;  Savonarola,  419; 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  421; 
practical  inference,  423. 

Polytheism,  Tritheism,  and  the 
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Trinity,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Walker,  455-473;  blighting 
influence  of  polytheism,  455; 
Shgn,  456;  Elohim,  457;  the 
essentials  of  Godhood,  458; 
an  elementary  conception  of 
Trinity,  459;  individuality, 
459;  personality,  460;  com¬ 
plexity  of  human  personality, 
461;  the  divine  personality, 
461;  inadequacy  of  language, 
462;  analogies,  463;  Scripture 
data,  464;  personality  of  the 
Spirit,  465;  the  Spirit’s  office 
as  Paraclete,  466;  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  intimations,  466;  New 
Testament  light,  467;  the  mys¬ 
tery  insoluble,  469;  the  notion 
of  matter,  470;  impotence  of 
science,  471;  our  knowledge 
of  matter,  472. 

Porter’s,  F.  C.,  Messages  of  the 
Apocalyptical  Writers,  no¬ 
ticed,  591. 

Powers,  H.  H.,  article  by,  401- 
425. 

Pratt,  D.  M.,  article  by,  201- 

210. 

Prayer-Book,  Definition  and  Doc¬ 
trine  of  God  in  the,  article  on, 
by  B.  T.  Stafford,  54-70. 

R 

Railroad  Rates,  note  on,  376- 
378. 

Rashdall’s,  H.,  Christus  in  Ec- 
clesia,  noticed,  597. 

Read’s,  C.,  Metaphysics  of  Na¬ 
ture,  note  on,  786. 

Reeve,  A.  B.,  note  by,  560-565. 

Religious  Life  of  Modern  Ja¬ 
pan,  article  on,  by  G.  E.  Al¬ 
brecht,  1-37. 

Remensnyder’s,  J.  B.,  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Modern  Thought, 
noticed,  596. 

Richards,  C.  H.,  article  by, 
354-369. 

Robertson’s,  A.  T.,  The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Chronological  New 
Testament,  noticed,  394. 

Robin’s,  H.  E.,  Ethics  of  the 
Christian  Life,  book  review 
on,  593-596. 

Rollins,  G.  S.,  article  by,  484- 
499. 


Ross,  J.  H.,  note  by,  574-580. 

Ross,  J.  W.,  article  by,  666-684. 

S 

Sacrifices,  New  Light  from 
Egypt  on  the,  article  on  by 
M.  G.  Kyle,  323-336;  Egyp¬ 
tian  influence  on  Israel,  323- 
untenableness  of  the’  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch,  325; 
recent  discoveries,  325;  the 
author’s  recent  investigations, 
327;  assumptions  of  the 
meaning  of  sacrificial  offer¬ 
ings,  329;  offerings  for,  or 
supplies,  330;  offerings  to,  or 
true  sacrifices,  331;  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  offerer  to  his  of¬ 
fering,  331;  the  disposal  of 
the  offerings,  332;  burning  of 
sacrifices  unknown,  333;  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  facts,  335;  their 
bearing  on  critical  questions, 
336. 

Sunday’s,  W.,  Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  noticed,  598. 

Schermann’s,  T.,  Die  Geschichte 
der  Dogmatischen  Florile- 
gien  vom  V-VIII  Jahrhundert, 
noticed,  389. 

Scotland,  The  Ecclesiastical 
Situation  in,  article  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  158-166;  a  historic¬ 
al  retrospect,  158;  the  issue 
stated,  159;  the  Lords’  decis¬ 
ion,  160;  its  calamitous  con¬ 
sequences,  161;  its  bearing 
on  the  Established  Church, 
162;  discussions  as  to  Con¬ 
fessional  relaxation,  163;  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  164;  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  164; 
suggestions  of  Scottish  pan- 
Presbyterianism,  165. 

Scott,  H.  M.  obituary  notice  by, 
199. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  review 
by,  386-388. 

Shahan’s  T.  J.,  Middle  Ages, 
book  review  on,  386-388. 

Smyth’s,  N.,  Through  Science 
to  Faith,  noticed,  191. 

Spaniard  Past  and  Present,  The, 
article  on,  by  C.  W.  Super, 
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650-665;  Spanish  character, 
650;  possessions,  655;  admix¬ 
ture  of  Spaniards  and  natives 
in  the  New  World,  655;  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  some  of 
the  European  languages,  656; 
the  English  the  only  success¬ 
ful  colonizers,  658;  aversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  race- 
mixture,  659;  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain,  661;  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  663;  significance  of 
Spanish  primacy  summarized 
in  quotation  from  Thayer’s 
“  Venice,”  664. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  the  Apostle 
of  Agnosticism,  article  on, 
by  G.  Campbell,  304-.322; 
hereditary  infiuences,  304; 
youthful  developnient,  305; 
championship  of  evolution, 
305;  philosophy  and  evolu¬ 
tion,  306;  difficulties  of  evo¬ 
lution,  307;  building  a  sys¬ 
tem,  308;  theory  of  the  mind, 
310;  agnosticism  meteoric, 
311;  the  social  and  political, 
313;  Spencerian  ethics,  314; 
current  religion  deprecated, 
315;  religion  of  agnostic  evo¬ 
lution,  316;  the  higher  evolu¬ 
tion,  317;  Spencer  fights  ad¬ 
versities,  319;  appreciation 
and  discussions,  320;  final  so¬ 
lutions,  321. 

Standard  Oil,  The  Ethics  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright, 
538-559;  reasons  for  the  com¬ 
petitive  system,  538;  conflict¬ 
ing  class  interests,  539;  the 
moral  question  involved,  540; 
history  of  the  oil  industry; 
541;  the  organization  of 
Standard  Oil,  544;  Rockefel¬ 
ler’s  sworn  statement,  544; 
the  public  benefited,  545;  the 
Standard’s  profits,  546;  fate 
of  competitors,  546;  means 
for  cheapening  the  product, 
547;  their  legality  tested,  548; 
justice  of  the  rebate  system, 
549;  ignorant  railway  legisla¬ 
tion,  549;  railway  competi¬ 
tion,  551;  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
552;  “trust”  defined,  553; 
the  definition  tested,  554; 


Standard  Oil  not  exempt  from 
competition,  555;  the  fear  of 
trusts,  556;  their  imaginary 
evils,  557;  individual  benefits, 
557 ;  government  ownership, 
558. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  54-70. 

Stevens’,  W.  A.,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  for  Historical  Study, 
noticed,  393. 

Stimson’s,  H.  A.,  The  Right 
Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  no¬ 
ticed,  395;  article,  738-746. 

Super,  C.  W.,  articles  by,  146- 
157,  650-665. 
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Terry’s,  M.  S.,  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  noticed,  588. 

Theology  and  Art,  article  on,  by 
J.  Lindsay,  474-483;  divorce¬ 
ment  of  theology  and  art,  474; 
their  inner  bond,  475;  art  as 
a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
476;  Schiller’s  and  Ruskin’s 
conceptions  of  art,  477;  the 
spiritual  life  creative  of  the 
highest  art,  478;  art  apprecia¬ 
tion  due  to  cultivated  taste, 
479;  true  art  religious,  480; 
sense  of  movement  in  art, 
481;  historical  successions  in 
art  and  theology,  481;  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity  on  artis¬ 
tic  endeavor,  482;  relation  of 
art  to  personality,  483. 

Thirtle’s,  J.  W.,  Titles  of  the 
Psalms,  noticed,  184. 

Thurston,  J.  R.,  article  by,  264- 
286. 

Tipple’s,  E.  S.,  The  Heart  of 
Asbury’s  Journal,  noticed, 
396. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The 
Latest,  articles  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  71-89,  245-263;  the 
frequency  of  versions  into  the 
vernacular,  71;  Sawyer’s  ver¬ 
sion,  71;  its  modernness,  72; 
its  blemishes,  73;  Spencer’s 
version,  74;  its  characteris¬ 
tics,  75;  Fenton’s  version,  76; 
its  infelicities,  77;  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  version,  79;  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  translation,  80;  his 
version  compared  with  the 
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“  Twentieth  Century,”  81 ; 
estimate  of  Weymouth’s 
work,  86;  the  work  of  the 
American  Bible  Commission, 
86;  the  work  of  companies 
and  individuals  contrasted. 
89;  final  tests,  245;  word 
studies:  “the  rich,”  245; 

“envy,”  246;  “angry,”  249; 
“subtil,”  250;  Jas.  i.  9,  10, 
250;  “for,”  252;  style  of  the 
versions,  255;  rhythm,  256; 
euphony,  melody,  harmony, 
258;  verbal  weakening,  261; 
impassioned  diction,  262;  the 
vital  test,  263. 

Trinity,  Polytheism,  Tritheism 
and  the,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Walker.  455-473. 

“  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  article  on,  by  J.  A. 
Blaisdell,  766-781. 
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Verse,  A  Garland  of  Original, 
by  J.  Lindsay,  685-697 ;  “  Ode 
to  Virtue,”  685;  “The  Reason 
of  Faith,”  686;  “Righteous¬ 


ness  as  Heart  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,”  688;  “A  Song  of  Soul- 
Dedication,”  688;  “The 
Stream  of  Life.”  689;  “Faith 
Regained,”  690;  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Life,”  691;  “The 
Soul,”  692;  “Christian  Person¬ 
ality,”  693;  “  Soul-DrifUng  ” 

693;  “Spiritual  Unity,”  694; 
“  On  Pessimistic  Moods,”  695; 
“  The  Spring-Time  of  the 
Soul,”  696. 
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Wager,  C.  H.  W.,  book  review 
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Walker,  J.  E.,  article  by,  455- 
473. 
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89,  245-263. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  notes  by,  370- 
376,  782-786;  article  by,  538- 
559. 

Wright,  W,  E.  C.,  notes  by, 
167-174,  376-378. 
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Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 


Set  to  Four-part  Choral  Music  for  Mixed  Voices. 
Composed  by  T.  TCHAIKOVSKY.  Words 
Translated  and  Adjusted  to  Music  by  G.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  WRIGHT.  Op.  41.  Moscow  and  Leip- 
sic :  P.  Jurgenson.  With  Selections  from  the 
Liturgy,  appropriate  for  a  Continuous  Service. 


This  contains  the  I''iftten  Ma»:^nilicent  CTioniscs  of  Tcliaikovsky,  which 
are  now  published  fen*  the  first  time  with  Kn^lish  words.  These  can  be 
used  separately,  or,  in  connection  with  the  selections  from  the  Liturgy,  con¬ 
tinuously  for  a  single  service. 

"Tchaikovsky's  setting  of  the  Liturgy  is  not  a  mere  harmonizing  of  tlie 
ancient  chant,  it  is  of  his  own  free  inspiration;  but  its  style,  so  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  secular  works  of  this  comiMxser,  ])lainly  indicates  that 
lie  has  drunk  deep  from  the  pure  springs  of  the  ancient  liturgical  song.  The 
many  long  chant-like  reciting  notes,  the  frecpicnt  rej^etitions  of  short  phrases, 
the  abundant  use  of  simple  diatonic  harmonies,  are  not  derived  from  any 
secular  standard,  but  bring  to  us  in  the  garb  of  a  recent  time  an  austere  type 
of  utterance,  which  carries  the  inevitable  suggestion  of  an  unmeasured  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  sweetness,  the  strength,  the  serenity,  the  uplifting  devotional 
quality  of  this  music  of  the  great  Russian  master  are  beyond  all  eulogy.” — 
Professor  Edward  Dickinson. 

“  The  most  |K*rfect  sacred  music  that  has  ever  been  written.” 

Sent  |X)stpaid  for  $1.L‘»  each.  Lut  for  choirs,  two  copies  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  for  the  chorister  and  organist,  with  one  set  of  the  four  parts 
separate,  will  suffice  for  a  ([uartette,  or  any  multiple.  Single  parts,  JH* 
cents  each. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology  and  Education 

Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall, 

(President  of  Clark  University,  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education.') 

With  the  Co-oj^cration  of  Jean  du  Buy,  Clark  University ;  George  A.  Coe 
Northwestern  University;  Theodore  Flournoy,  University  of  Geneva;  James 
H.  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  Earlham  College;  R 
M.  Wenley,  University  of  Michigan,  and  others. 


The  field  of  this  journal  comprises  the  psychology  of  such  topics  as  con¬ 
version,  religious  pathology,  inspiration  and  revelation,  confession,  faith 
prayer,  death,  sin  and  degeneration,  sacrifice  and  renunciation,  worshij)', 
liealing,  the  psycl^ology  of  the  Sabbath,  symbols,  vows,  oaths,  etc.  This 
marks  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

On  its  pedagogic  side  the  Sunday  School  and  mission  work  as  well  as 
homiletic  methods  are  treated. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  reviews  of  important  current  literature  in  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  whether  books  or  articles. 


Issued  three  times  a  year.  Each  number  contains  over  one  hundred 
pages.  Subscription  price,  $;k50  a  year. 

Louis  N.  Wilson,  Publisher,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

Will  greatly  interest  all  ministers  and  others  that  have  to  do  with  the  religious 
education  of  the  young. — Christian  Endeavor  World.  June  23,  1904. 

So  religious  phenomena  are  about  to  be  studied  as  methodically  and  thorough¬ 
ly  as  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  in  which  man  lives  and  those  of  his 
physical  origin  have  been. — The  Congregationalist.  June  25,  1904. 

It  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  new  standard,  new  at  least  to  the  general  public,  of 
determining  the  value  of  religious  dogmas,  ritual  and  experience  and  of  educa¬ 
tional  evolution . A  revolution  in  religious  thought  is  impending.  This 

revolution  is  not  reactionary  but  progressive,  the  anticipated  result  being  the 
establishment  of  ethics,  morals  and  faith  on  a  foundation  of  scientific  certitude 
and  stability  consistent  with  all  that  is  true  of  human  nature,  history  and  wht,. 
we  call  revealed  religion. — Boston  Herald.  June  10,  1904. 

Evidently  these  psychologists  are  going  to  make  religion  interesting  for  New 
England  again. — Boston  Transcript.  June  10,  1904. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  editor  has  not  only  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
but  as  well  the  courage  of  his  aspirations.  It  is  an  extension  of  evolution  into 
the  psychic  field  that  is  to  revalidate  and  revitalize  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
truth  and  experience.  The  movement  which  some  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Bush- 
nell  began  was  essentially  the  same  as  these  present  day  thinkers  are  pushing 
forward.  The  undertaking  is  a  noteworthy  and  cheering  sign  of  a  point  of  view 
and  a  constructive  method  that  are  sure  to  meet  with  earnest  welcome. — Stand¬ 
ard.  July  9.  1904. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  direction  in  which  scientific  thought  is  moving 
in  America  we  should  see  it  in  the  first  number.  The  movement  covers  America 
and  is  a  distinctly  religious  movement.  Its  significance  lies  in  that  these  men 
are  not  theologians.  Their  chairs  are  chairs  of  science,  but  they  find  that  whether 
philosophy,  psychology,  or  education — whatever  the  title  of  their  chair  may  be — 
their  teaching  is  steadily  moving  in  the  direction  of  religion. 


The  American  Economic  Association 


The  publications  of  the  Association  were  begun  in  1886,  and  have  continued  to 
appear  in  various  forms  and  series.  They  number  nineteen  complete  volumes  to 
the  close  of  1901,  and  include  many  of  the  most  important  monographs  on  eco¬ 
nomics  that  have  appeared  in  America.  A  complete  list  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  addresses  below.  Recent  numbers  are  as  follows: 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Volume  V.,  1904. 

jjo.  1.  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  I.  Papers  and  discussions  on  Southern 
agricultural  and  industrial  problems  (7);  Social  aspects  of  economic 
law;  Relations  between  rent  and  interest.  Pp.  240.  Price,  $1.00, 
Southern  Economic  Problems.  Reprinted  from  Part  I.  Price,  50c, 
Relations  between  Rent  and  Interest.  By  Frank  A.  Fetter  and  others. 
Reprinted  from  Part.  I.  Price,  50c. 

No.  2.  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  II.  Papers  and  discussions  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  surplus  reserve;  Theory  of  loan  credit  in  relation  to 
corporation  economics;  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce; 
Trusts;  Theory  of  Social  Causation.  Price,  $1.00. 

Theory  of  Social  Causation.  By  Franklin  H.  Giddings  and  others.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Part  2.  Price,  50c. 

.Vo.  3.  Monopolistic  Combinations  in  the  German  Coal  Industry.  By  Francis 
Walker.  Price,  $1.25. 

.Vo.  4.  The  Influence  of  Farm  Machinery  on  Production  and  Labor.  By  H.  W. 
Quaintance.  Price,  75c. 

Volume  VI.,  1905. 

.Vo.  1.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  I.  Presidential  Address:  Present 
position  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  F.  W.  Taussig;  The  theory  of 
money;  Papers  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  David  Kinley,  A.  Piatt  An¬ 
drew.  Discussion.  Open  Shop  or  Closetl  Shop?  Papers  by  John  R. 
Commons,  John  Graham  Brooks,  John  Hibbard,  Thomas  Kidd.  Dis¬ 
cussion.  Pp.  226.  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  2.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  II.  Governmental  Interference  with 
industrial  combination,  E.  B.  Wkitney;  Regulation  of  railway  rates,  M. 
A.  Knapp;  Taxation  of  railways,  H.  C.  Adams  and  W.  A.  Baldwin; 
Preferential  tariffs  and  reciprocity,  A.  Short.  G.  F.  Foster,  and  A.  W. 
Flux;  Inclosure  Movement,  E,  F.  Gray;  Economic  history  of  the  United 
States,  C.  D.  Wright.  Pp.  27.  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  3.  The  History  and  Theory  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  By  Royal  Meeker.  (In 
Press.) 


Address  subscriptions,  applications  for  membership,  and  inquiries  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Address  all  orders,  except  subscriptions,  to  the  publishers, 
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The  Baptist 
Review  and  Expositor 

IS  THE  LATEST  THEOLOGICAL  QUARTERLY 
THAT  CHALLENGES  THE  PATRONAGE 
OF  THE  READING  PUBLIC. 

Virile  and  vital  articles  characterize  its  pages.  It  has  a  hospitable 
attitude  to  all  truth  and  new  scholarship,  but  retains  a  fmii  grip  on  re¬ 
vealed  truth  as  the  norm  of  faith  and  conduct. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  book  reviews. 

f 

Its  aim  is  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  theological  quarterlies 
in  the  world. 

It  is  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  conjunction  with  theological  professors  in  other  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada. 

The  price  is  $2.00  a  year ;  60  cents  a  single  copy. 

Thk  Baptist  Rfatew  and  Expositor  clubs  with  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  $4.25  for  both.  The  regular  price  for  both  is  $5.00. 

Address 

The  Baptist  Review  and  Expositor, 

Norton  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher 

The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  is  unique  in  being  devoted  exclusively  to  th 
Study,  Teaching,  and  Defense  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Its  first  year 
though  necessarily  in  some  sense  a  time  of  experiment,  has  demonstrated  its  use! 
fulness  to  a  large  constituency  of  Christian  workers  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  year  1905  it  is  expected  that  several  important  features  will  be  added 
or  made  more  prominent.  The  strong  critical  discussions  of  vital  issues  will 
however,  as  in  the  past,  be  kept  well  to  the  front. 

BIBLE  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

The  Natural,  Constructive  and  Cumulative  Method,  for  which  the  League 
stands,  will  be  given  special  prominence,  by  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
Courses  for  Advanced  Bible  Study  already  announced.  Among  these  will  be  the 
Courses  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  as  the  first  Natural  Divisions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  and  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  CONVENTION. 

The  Addresses  on  the  Current  Critical  Questions,  at  the  Boston  Convention,  De¬ 
cember  6,  7  and  8,  1904,  by  representative  scholars  of  various  Evangelical  De¬ 
nominations,  will  be  printed  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  monthly,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  peculiarly  important  feature,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  distinguished 
names  on  the  Program. 

OTHER  POINTS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED. 

The  Correct  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  given  large  attention.  The  settled 
I.aws  of  Study  and  Teaching  will  be  set  forth  and  illustrated. 

Directions  will  be  given  for  intelligently  reading  the  Bible  through  in  a  year. 
The  aim  will  be  to  save  from  the  mechanical  reading  now  in  vogue,  and  to  make 
the  yearly  reading  a  help  in  mastering  the  Bible. 

There  will  be  a  department  for  the  Review  of  Current  Literature  on  Biblical 
Themes,  by  writers  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority. 

POPULAR  ELEMENTS  TO  BE  ADDED. 

A  Series  of  Short  Papers  running  through  the  year,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Marsh,  D.D., 
of  Sunderland,  England,  on  “  The  Deeper  Christian  Life.”  A  Series  of  “  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,”  by  the  noted  Evangelist,  Rev.  John  Robertson,  LL.D.,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  brief  Practical  Expositions 
of  portions  of  Scripture  of  vital  importance  at  the  present  time. 

EVANGELISTIC  AND  MISSIONARY  FEATURES. 

There  is  urgent  call  at  the  present  time  for  the  clear  and  srong  presentation  of— 

1.  The  Principles  of  Universal  Evangelism  that  are  needed  to  bring  the  churches 
of  Christ  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  duty  in  immediately  carrying  out 
Christ’s  great  commission,  beginning  at  home. 

2.  The  Bible  Truths  at  the  Basis  of  Fore-.^n  Missions,  and  the  present  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mission  Fields  as  seen  by  the  m».'n  on  the  ”  firing  line.” 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  1905. 

Ft  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  monthly  from  64  pages  to  80  pages.  The 
price,  however,  will  continue  to  be  $1.00  a  year, — one-half  the  price  of  the  Bible 
Studejit, — tlie  much  smaller  periodical  which  the  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  con¬ 
tinues. 

BIBLE  STUDENT  AND  TEACHER, 

29  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

in  combinattion  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra— New  Subecribers,  $2.25;  Old,  $3.26. 


the  gods  of  the  EGYPTIANS 

or  Stuflies  in  Egyptian  Mytliology 
by  E.  a.  WALUS  budge,  M.  a.,  Litt.  D.,  D.  Lit. 

Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  author  discusses  the  worship  of  spirits,  demons,  gods  and  other  supernat¬ 
ural  beings  in  Egypt  from  the  Predynastic  Period  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  country.  Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  and  aiscovevies,  whereby  it  has  been  found  possible  to  elucidate  a 
large  number  of  fundamental  facts  connected  with  the  various  stages  of  religious 
thought  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  true  position  chronologi¬ 
cally.  The  ancient  Libyan  cult  of  the  man-god  Osiris,  with  its  doctrines  of  resur¬ 
rection  and  immortality,  is  described  at  length,  and  the  solar  cults,  i.e.,  those  of 
Ra,  Amen,  Aten,  etc.,  are  fully  treated;  an  interesting  feature  of  the  book  will  be 
the  Chapters  on  the  Egyptian  Underworld  and  its  inhabitants. 

Published  in  two  volumes,  containing  988  pages,  (Volume  I,  548  pages;  Volume 
II,  440  pages),  and  richly  illustrated  with  98  colored  plates,  averaging  eight  im¬ 
pressions  each,  and  131  specially  prepared  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  Octavo, 
Library  Binding,  Price  $20.00,  net. 

Other  books  by  the  same  author. 

THE  ROSETTA  STOXE 

Three  vols.  Price  $3.75,  net. 

The  work  contains  everything  that  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  stone, 
publishes  a  facsimile  of  the  text,  translations  of  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Greek  versions  in  Latin,  French  and  English;  it  contains  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
cipherment  and  adds  also  the  te.xts  and  translations  of  some  kindred  documents, 
ail  of  which  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  explanation  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions,  language  and  literature.  “  The  Hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone  is  given  (with  additions  from  the  Stele  of  Damanhur)  in  hieroglyphic  type, 
together  with  interlinear  transliteration  and  translation,  and  a  running  trans¬ 
lation.  .  *  •  ” 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD 

Three  vols.  Price  $3.75,  net. 

“A  reprint  in  handy  form  of  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Budge’s  elaborate  edition  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  learned  world  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  this  translation,  and  one  can  only  express  gratitude  to  the  publishers 
for  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  many  whom  the  high  price  of  the  former  vol¬ 
ume  would  have  prevented  from  possessing  it.” — American  Journal  of  Theology. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 

From  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  B.C.  30. 
Richly  Illustrated.  In  8  vols.,  cloth,  $1.25  each. 

“In  these  volumes  we  have  a  graphic  history  of  the  period  written  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  their  monumental  records  that  have  survived  the  downfall  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  those  ancient  times,  and  will  make 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  more  real.” — Styracuse  M€.^senger. 

Special  Terms  to  readers  mentioning  this  advertisement.  Installment  or  other¬ 
wise.  Address,  i 

The  Open  Court  Publishin;;  Co  ,  1322  Wabash  Ave.*  Chicago,  Ill. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


VOL.  LXII.  1906. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  of  Oberlin. 
Associate  Editors:  Doctors  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  of  Olivet,  Mich.; 
JUDSON  Smith,  of  Boston;  D.  W.  Simon,  of  England;  James  Lind. 
SAY,  of  Scotland;  Hugh  M.  Scott,  of  Chicago;  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
of  Cleveland;  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn;  A.  A.  BERLE.of 
Salem,  Mass.;  W.  E.  BARTON,  of  Chicago;  and  E.  H.  JOHNSON,  of 
Chester,  Pa. 

As  heretofore  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  oi  * 
the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in 
the  publication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in  its  doctrinal, 
historical,  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Oriental  discoveries  to  the  Bible. 

TERMS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  75  cents  a  number. 

The  back  volumes  will  be  furnished,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $3.00;  half 
morocco,  $3.50. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  New  York  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter;  to  the 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlin^  Ohioy  U.  S.  A. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: — Subscribers  In  arrears,  by  sending  their  own  and  one  new 
subscription  for  one  year,  can  secure  both  for  $4.50. 
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«  CONTENTS— Volume  1 11^  1904. 

‘  ‘or  of  Arizona  Ruins  whieh  should  be  Preserved  (14  Illustrations K 

By  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
enellths  of  Aksum  (11  Illustrations).  By  Mrs.  Mable  V.  A.  Bent. 

DM  the  American  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  Become  Extinct? 

>  By  Prof.  John  X7ri  Uoyd. 

iraj  Mahal,  India  (2  Illustrations).  By  Mrs.  J.  QhoeaL 

Qpvate  Dwellings  of  Cappadocia  (7  Illustrations).  By  O.  E.  White. 

Beetle  that  Influenced  a  Nation  (2  Illustrations). 

'By  Rev.  Charles  DeW.  Brower. 

eaps  of  the  Lower  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia  (4  Illustrations). 

By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 
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ent  Discovery  in  Egypt  and  the  Care  of  Antiquities  (1  Illustration). 

By  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner. 

J 

' — waba  Mound,  Mississippi  Valley  (4  Illustrations). 

p..  By  Curtis  J.  Little,  Bsq. 

Macedonian  Tomb  and  the  Battlefield  of  Chaironeia  (7  Illustrations).  ^ 

By  Dr.  Arthur  Stoddard  Cooley. 

Ihg  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Antiquities  on  the  Public  Domain. 

By  Rev.  Henry  Mason  Baum,  D.  C.  L. 
Stone  Lions  of  Cochiti  (1  IHustration).  By  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  LLJD. 
nt  Caravan  Routes  of  China  (5  Illustrations).  By  Frederick  Bennett  WrighL 
n  Explorations  in  Babylon,  1901  and  1902  (6  Illustrations). 

Translated  from  the  Qerman  Reports  by  Prof.  Karl  Hao. 
wk  Pottery  (4  Illustrations).  By  W.  Max  Reid, 

vations  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  near  Abusir  (15  Illustrations). 

'  By  Ludwig  Borchard. 

r  Foundation  Deposits  and  Modern  Beliefs.  By  Dr.  Ohosn-el-Howie. 

Bone  Cave  of  San  Ciro,  Sicily  (2  Illustrations).  By  Prof.  G.  Frederick  WrighL 
lected  Archaeologicai  Ruins  in  Coelesyria  (12  Illustrations). 

By  Rev.  George  C.  Doolittle,  M.  A. 

an  Excavations  in  Fara  (7  Illustrations). 

Translated  from  the  German  Official  Reports. 
Cairns  or  Stone  Sepulchers  of  British  Columbia  and  Washington  (5  Illustra- 
tfons).  By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 

^ISB  (6  Illustrations).  By  Rev.  Charles  DeW.  Brower. 

.  Unknown  Forms  of  Stone  Objects  (9  Illustrations).  By  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 
Exploration  of  the  Potter  Creek  Cave,  California  (2  Illustrations), 
old  Plates  and  Figures  from  Costa  Rica  (4  Illustrations), 
istory  of  the  Queres  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma  (7  Illustrations). 

By  John  M.  Gunn. 

I^epography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (5.  Illustrations). 

By  Prof.  Albert  R.  Crittenden. 
Plscovery  of  an  Ancient  Wooden  Structure  in  the  Excavaitions  of  Port  Zeebruggs 
(2  Illustrations).  By  M.  Bon  Alfred  Do  Loa. 

fiMirvey  of  Cyzicus  (8  Illiustratfons).  By  Arthur  E.Henderson. 

‘MMninsss  House  of  MurashS  Sons  of  Nippur  (9  Illustrations).  By  HermaM  IttaStr 
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BALLANTINE.  Jehovah’p  Champion. 

^  A  Study  of  the  book  of  J<rt).  By  Pres¬ 
ident  W.  Q.  Ballantine.  25c 

BARROWSt  Life  of  President  John 
Henry  Barrows.  By  hie  daughter, 
Mary  Eleanor  Barrows.  Net,  $1.50 
BO^WORtH.  Studies  in  the  Life 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Edward  1. 
Boswortb,  D.D.  Net,  90c;  paper,  60c 
The  iTeaching  of  Jesus  and  His  Apos- 
ties.  By  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  D.P. 

Net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Episties.  By, 
Edward  1.  Bosworth,  D.D.  Net,  76c 
BRAND.  Sermons  from  a  Coiiege 
PuipiL  A  volume  of  Sermons  by  Rev. 
James  Brand,  twenty-six  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Congregational 
'Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  |1.60 

Finney  Memorial  Addresses.  By  Rev. 
James  Brand,  D.D.,  ana  Prof.  John 
M.  Ellis.  *  15c 

The  Beasts  of  Ephesus.  By  Rev. 
Jamee  Brand,  D.D.  >  |1.00 

Some  Chapters  from  his  Life. 

Net,  25c 

Barton.  Life  in, the  Hills  of  Kentucky. 
By  Rev.  W.  B.  Barton,  formeriy  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  $1.00 

COCHRAN.  Moral  System  and  the 
AtonemenL  By  Rev;  Samuel  D. 
Cochran,  D.D.  A'  large  nctavo  of  665 
pages.  $2.50 

.  DICKINSON.  The  Study  of  Music.  By 
Edward  Dickinson.  Net,  $2.60 

History  of  Music  in  the  Western 
Church.  By  Edward  Dickinson. 

Net,  12.60 

FINNEY.  Systematic  Theology.  By 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Finney,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Oberlin  College.  1  vol.  8  vo. 

15.00 

The  Way  of  Salvation.  A  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  sermcme  by  President  Charles 
Q.  Flnoeyi.  |1.60 

Gospel  Themes.  A  volume  of  sermons 
by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney.,  |1.60 
Revival  Lectures.  By  C.  G.  Finney. 

11.50 

Lectures  to  Professing  Christians. 
By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney.  |1.60 

ijMemoirs  of  Rev.  C.  Q.  Finney.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  himself.  |1.25 

Reminiscences  of  Rev.  C.  Q.  Finney. 
Paper,  35c;  cloth,  50c. 


FAIRCHILD.  Elements  ^’TKiNI^^B 
By  Pres.  Jamee  H.  Fairchild. '  w'jblBSfll 
Needrki  Phases  of  ChristianlttL^fflWI 
Pres.  J.  H.  Fairchild. 

OBERLIN.  A  History  of  the  CefSM 

and  Coiiege,  from  its  earliest 

ment  in  1833  to  its  semi-ceotm^Z^B 

Jubilee  in  1883.  By  President 

ii^ir  child. 

Doctrine  of  Sanctification  at'bber^l^l 
By  Pr.es..J.  H.  FalrchUd. 

Progress  of  Religious  Thought 
Pres.  J.  H.  Fairchild. 

GLADDEN.  The  Social  and  Induathg^H 
Situation.  By  Rev.  Washington 

Jameson,  Fanoset  and,  Brown 
Commentaries.  4  vols. 

Henry's  Commentaries.  6  vols. 

KING.  Personal  and  Ideal  EienM|litiiH| 
in  Education.  By  Henry  ChunA^BB 
King,  President  of  Oberlin  Cot}«^. 

Net  11.6^  3 

Theology  and  Social  Con^ousnsig^JH 
By  President  H.  a  King. 

Reconstruction  In  Theology.  By 
dent  H.  C.  King.  $1.59 

The  Appeal  of  the  Child.  By  PresUeSl^'^l 
H.  C.  King.  Net  € 

Life  as  a  Practioai  Problem.  By  Prs^ ‘ 
Went  H.  O.  King. 

The  Fight  for  Character.'  By 
dent  H.  C.  King.  iN«t 

LEONARD.  The  Story  of  OberitakV 
By  Rev.  D.  t».  Leonard,  D.D.  ,  $l.lt 
MEARS.  Oberlin  Lectures:  The  Put';  a 
pit  and  The  Pews.  By  Rev.  David  0, 
Mears,  DJD.  75a.'^ 

MONROE.  Lectures,  Addresses  an#.^ 
Essays.  By  Pi^.  Jamee  Monroe.  ' 

The  Holiness  Acceptable  to 
Rev.  John  Morgim,  D.D. 

MILLS.  The  Institutional  Chur^ 

By  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills.  lOe  J 

Oberlin  Jubilee.  Vol.  183a-83. 

ROSS.  A  Manual  of  Congregationakvp 
ism.  By  Rev.  A.  Hastinge  Rose,  D.D. 

$1.00  --■% 

SCHODDE.  The  Book  of  JubUees.^ 
Translated  from  the  Ethiopic.  By  ' 
Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.  $1.2$ 
STEELE.  Music  apd  Christian  Edik 
cation.  By  Rev.  B.  S.  Ste^e:  75e.^ 

TORREY.  Vest  Pocket  Companion  for 
Christian  Workers.  By  Torrey. 

Net  isc  :  ■ 


C  p  lAl  OFPFR  above  post-paid  at  20  per  cent  dis- 

V-/1  1  Lirl\  count  from  retail  price,  except  pamphlets  and  net 
books. 
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